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INTRODUCTION 


The present textbook has been prepared with a view to the 
needs of middle and upper forms in Secondary schools. It is the 
work of several teachers of experience, and their object has been 
to give a concise, correct, and elementary view of English history. 

One feature of the present textbook—its classified bibliography 
—will, it is hoped, make it particularly useful to the teacher, and 
to the learner who is able and willing to give more time than the 
mere perusal of this little manual requires to getting some real 
knowledge from the leading sources of British history. A good 
school or local library should contain most of the chief works 
named. 

Concise genealogical tables, plain maps, and an index have 
been supplied, and care has been taken to give the chronology 
of the main events mentioned. 

Oxford. 1901. 


In the present issue the narrative has been brought down 
to the death of his late Majesty, King Edward VII. 

Oxford, 1911. 
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PART I 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE CONQUEST 

CHAPTER I 

THE BRITISH ISLES AND THE BRITISH PEOPLE 

The British Isles. The British Isles—Great Britain, Ireland 
and the lesser islands—lie in the Atlantic Ocean, off the western 
shores of the continent of Europe. They are cut off from the 
main land, at the nearest point, by the narrow Straits of Dover; 
and from that point the English Channel and the North Sea 
broaden out, one westwards and the other northwards, into the 
vast Atlantic. Geography explains history; and it is clear, 
from the beginning, that the British Isles were to be inde¬ 
pendent. The sea is an eternal barrier and protection to them. 
Within, the islands are divided up by ari©s of the sea and by 
mountains, and they were once further divided by fens and vast 
forests. On the south-east side—the side nearest the continent 
—he the fruitful plains of south-eastern Britain. West of the 
plains, between them and the sea, there runs a line of moun¬ 
tains, from Land’s End in the south to Cape Wrath in the north. 
The line of mountains is six hundred miles long ; it is not quite 
continuous, for the plain breaks it where the Severn, the Dee, 
and the Clyde flow to the western sea. Beyond this mountain 
range, and beyond St. George’s Channel, lies Ireland—flat in 
the middle, hilly in the south-west and north-west. Nearer the 
British chain of mountains numerous little islands lie. 

Country and People. As in geography, so in history, there 
is much variety within British unity. If a country is broken up, 
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as the British Isles are, by sea and mountain, the people are 
always progressive, and they are tolerant of each other. 

The climate of our islands is temperate; extremes of heat and 
cold are unknown. Though the days are longer in summer 
than in winter, there is enough light to do a good day’s work 
all the year round. All this has its effect on the character of 
the people ; their work is regular, they make continual progress. 
In the great mountain range of Britain there is more wealth 
than any other country possesses. Long ago the chief wealth 
was the corn of the plains and the wool of the mountain sheep; 
now it is coal, and iron, and other metals. At the beginning 
of our history the British Isles were on the outer edge of the 
known world, known only from the tales of travellers and of 
adventurous merchants. Now they are the centre of the trade 
routes of the world, and the home of one of the most cultured, 
wealthiest, and mightiest races. 

The Britons and their Conquerors. The human race has 
always moved, and moves still, from north and east to west and 
south. The Britons were those races that had reached Britain 
and dwelt there before Christ was born. They were very unlike 
each other, they came from different homes, they spoke different 
languages, they worshipped different gods, they were different 
in appearance and in method of living. The first that came in 
numbers were a short, dark race. They are called Iberians, and 
they are supposed to have come from a warmer climate, along 
the northern shore of the Mediterranean. After them there 
came a tall, fair-haired race, in wave after wave of invaders. 
They are called Celts, and probably came through the middle 
of Europe. Centuries after Christ’s birth they were followed by 
other races, also tall and fair, which came from the north—from 
the southern and the northern shores of the Baltic. These are 
called Teutons. It was of these different elements that the 
inhabitants of the British Isles were made up. The older and 
the newer inhabitants fought at first; they would soon, however, 
settle down in peace beside each other, and become one people. 
But the newest conquerors would be regarded as the ruling race, 
and the earlier comers as subject races, for a very long time. 

But during one long period no new nations came to Britain 
at all. While the Teutonic people were moving west, a great 
city rose in the path of migration. That city was Rome, and 
it extended its empire right across every path to the west. It 
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stopped the onward march of the nations, and forced them to 
settle down. For four hundred years its walls and its legions 
kept the nations in check. But they were continually gathering 
on the north and east, and at last the pressure became too 
great; Rome fell, and the nations moved along their old paths 
as before. And now people of several great Teutonic tribes 
came to Britain and settled there. They came to all parts—to 
the lowlands of the east, and to the furthest islands of the west. 

Peoples and Tongues. There are still many traces of the 
mingled origin of the British people. At the present day, 
besides English, five different languages are spoken in the 
British Island^—Gaelic in Scotland, Erse in Ireland, Manx 
in the Isle of Man, Welsh in Wales, and French in the 
Channel Islands. Many other languages have disappeared; 
Cornish, for example, was spoken until the middle of the 
eighteenth, and Pictish down to the eleventh century. 


CHAPTER II 

THE EARLY CONQUESTS OF ENGLAND 

Julius Caesar. Fifty-five years before the birth of Christ, 
occurred the first event in British history of which we know 
anything definite. In b. c. 55 the great Roman general, Caius 
Julius Caesar, landed at Romney to punish the Britons for helping 
the Gauls against the Romans, as he believed they had done. 
But it was too late in the year, and he had to return. Next 
year (b. c. 54), he came again, with a large army, and forced 
the princes who ruled near the Thames to submit to him. But 
he did not make anything like a conquest, and he was never 
able to take up the task again. 

The First Conquerors. In the year 43 after the birth of 
Christ, the Roman emperor, Claudius, sent Aulus Plautius to 
conquer Britain with four legions. The greatest king of the 
island was Caratacos, whose capital was Camalodunum (Col¬ 
chester), and who ruled over the eastern parts of Britain. The 
Roman general crossed the Thames and entered his country; 
and the bravery of the Britons was of no avail against the better 
discipline and arms of the Romans. When he had seen his 
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capital taken, Caratacos fled to the western parts of the island. 
Another general, Ostorius Scapula, was sent to conquer the 
west. Caratacos united the powerful Silures, who occupied 
South Wales and Monmouthshire, and the Ordovices in North 
and Mid Wales, against him; but the Romans defeated them 
in a great battle in the valley of the Severn a. d. 50. Caratacos 
was taken prisoner and carried to Rome, to adorn the trium¬ 
phal procession of the victors, where his noble bearing won 
the admiration of his enemies. Suetonius Paulinus carried the 
conquest further ; he reduced the island of Mona, and in the year 
61 crushed the revolt of Boadicea, the queen of the Iceni of 
the east. 

Agricola. In the year 78 Julius Agricola came. He was 
a great general, and completed the conquest of Britain. He 
subdued the fierce mountain tribes of the west, and pierced to 
the mountains of the north of the island, defeating its warlike 
Pictish tribes. Agricola was a great statesman also. He recon¬ 
ciled the Britons to the Roman rule, peace and security took 
the place of war and oppression. The Britons willingly aped 
Roman manners, learnt Latin, and admired Roman institutions ; 
citieB rose round Roman camps—York, Chester, Gloucester, 
and others; Roman roads were made along the length and 
breadth of South Britain ; marshes were drained, fresh mines 
were opened, untilled land was tilled, and the peaceful country 
smiled with prosperity. 

Attempts to defend the Country. But the nations of the 
north were already attacking the Roman Empire; and Britain, 
being far from Rome, was difficult to defend against the sea- 
rovers. In 120 the wise Emperor Hadrian built a great wall in 
the north, as a defence against the Piets, between the Solway 
and the Tyne. About 210 the stern Emperor Severus built 
a wall further north, between the Forth and Clyde. Some 
Teuton tribes came from the flat lands between the Rhine and 
the Elbe and raided the east coasts; so a great semicircle of 
forts was built, from the Wash to the Isle of Wight, and a fleet 
of war galleys kept. These and the south-east of Britain, which 
they defended, were placed under the Count of the Saxon Shore. 
Other tribes came from Ireland, and from the wild highlands 
and islands of the north and west of Britain, and attacked the 
wall and the western coasts. The defence of wall, and of 
the west and north, was entrusted to the Count and Duke of 
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the Britains. These Homan officials sometimes became too 
ambitious to serve the emperors who ruled on the continent, 
and got themselves made emperors so as to be their equals. 
Carausius, a notable commander, made himself emperor in 
Britain in 288, and Allectus followed him. Constantine the 
Great, the first Christian emperor, was crowned in Britain; it 
was from Britain that he started on his career of victory. But 
with the death of Constantine the barbarian inroads came 
thicker and thicker. Rome itself fell before them in 410; and 
about 450, when the tribes of North Europe were pouring over 
the provinces of Rome, Britain was left to its fate, and so 
became free. 

Results of the Roman Occupation. During the Roman 
rule of 400 years many changes came over Britain. Its com¬ 
merce increased ; it was better tilled ; Roman civilization, dress, 
and manners spread through the Romanized towns and among 
the chiefs. Its religion changed also. The belief in the old 
gods—of sea and sky, of river and mist and well—gradually 
weakened. Some time in the middle of the Roman period 
Christianity came, and it slowly made its way to the furthest 
parts of the west and north. The changes were greatest in the 
east and south, but Roman influence was spreading to the 
furthest west. In the east men spoke Latin, in the west they 
spoke a British tongue becoming fuller and fuller of Latin words. 
In the east the land was divided between wealthy owners of 
large estates and of slaves, and there were many trading towns 
with merchants and artisans; in the west British kinglets ruled 
over pastoral tribes to whom cattle were as important as corn. 

The Coming of the English. When the connexion between 
Rome and Britain had been broken, no great change came 
over our islands at first. The bigger cities governed them¬ 
selves. Here and there some powerful Roman or Briton claimed 
to be the Duke of the Britains or the Count of the Saxon Shore. 
Long before the fall of Rome new tribes had come to the east 
coast, and were allowed to settle in Britain ; warriors came from 
the heathen nations of the continent, and were admitted into 
the Roman army. Sometimes they were strong enough to 
force their way into the country. In their struggle for power 
in the independent land, the Roman leaders welcomed these 
newcomers, them as soldiers, and kept them as settlers. 
0 Ti e such struggle was that between Vortigern and Aurelius 

, «*"*«•’ ft, m 
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Ambrosius for the supremacy of the south-east; and tradition 
sajrs that it was during that struggle that the first Teutonic 
tribe, a tribe of Jutes from the country north of the Elbe, was 
given possession of the Isle of Thanet. 

The Saxon Conquest. Between 450 and 520 the migration 
from the continent grew greatly. Tribes came from the low- 
lying coasts opposite Britain, from the flat, damp plains between 
the Rhine and the Elbe, and possibly from beyond. The Jutes 
came to Kent and conquered its well-tilled plains, and settled 
on the beautiful Isle of Wight. The South Saxons-came to the 
river mouths from Beachy Head to Chichester, and found 
pleasant downs between the sea and the great forest of the 
Andredsweald. The East Saxons took the north bank of the 
lower Thames. Some of the many tribes of the West Saxons 
sailed still further west, and from Southampton Water fought 
their way to Salisbury Plain, from which the valleys of the 
Thames, the Avon, and the Severn lay open before them: But 
when the West Saxons advanced towards the great cities of the 
west, they were defeated disastrously about 520 at the battle of 
Mount Badon. For fifty years they made no further advance, 
but settled in the lands south of the Thames. 

Angles and Scots. Meanwhile the eastern coast was also 
attacked. Other tribes came to the valley of the Thames and 
worked their way northwards—the Middle Saxons and the East 
Saxons. North of them the long coast-line of the east, to the 
extreme north of Scotland, was exposed to the numerous tribes 
of the Angles. They overran the midland plain of South 
Britain, and the moors and dales east of the Pennine Range, 
from the Humber to the Forth. At the same time Piets and 
Scots from Ireland and far North Britain were attacking the 
western coast and settling on the country within it. By 570 
the West Saxons were again ready to advance, and the victory 
of Deorham (577), fought on the western slopes of the Mendip 
Hills, extended their territory to the western sea where the 
Severn flows into it, thus separating Cornwall from Wales. By 
607 the Angles of the north also touched the western sea at the 
mouth of the Dee, and their victory at Chester, in the begin¬ 
ning of the seventh century, divided Wales from Cumberland 
and the Strath or Vale of Clyde. Owing, then, to invasion and 
the rise of local independence, all unity of government had 
departed from Britain by about 600. The unconquered parts 
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of Britain were separated from each other; the victorious 
invaders had brought with them no idea of general political 
unity, they had not even a common name. 

Britain becomes English. The difference between the new 
tribes and those of Britain was that the former had not been 
subject to Roman rule. They were in an older tribal state— 
tilling the land in families, each family living in independence of 
its neighbours. They had less slavery among them, and were 
still heathens. They had no unity higher than the tribe or 
confederacy. As had been the case so many times before, 
conquerors and conquered soon became one people. The 
Angles and Saxons gave their language, and for a time their 
heathenism, to their new home; but their life was profoundly 
affected by the social and political life of the older inhabitants, 
who remained independent in some parts, and were subjected 
to the new conquerors in others. 

The Tribes unite. The desire for political unity soon be¬ 
came strong. Kent again became one kingdom. The Saxons on 
the South Downs united, nominally at least, as South Saxons. 
The kindred settlers to the west—Wiltotas, Dorsaetas, Devon- 
saetas, Somersaetas, Saxon and Welsh alike—came to own 
the sway of one strong king. In the valley of the Thames the 
strength of independent London and the difficulty of crossing 
rivers and marshes and fens made union impossible, and the 
tiny kingdoms of Middlesex and Essex long remained separate 
from the other Saxon kingdoms. On the eastern plain the 
Angle tribes united into the kingdom of East Anglia. On the 
broad and rich central plain, divided by rivers and marshes 
and forests, a great number of Angle communities soon united 
loosely into a wider kingdom of Mercia. The Angles of the 
north were united first of all into two groups, those of the 
dales and hills between Forth and Tees into the kingdom of 
Bernicia, and those of the well-watered plains of York into the 
kingdom of Deira. Later on, the long strip was united into 
the kingdom of Northumbria. 

Other Races in Britain. In the west the three British 
realms of Cornwall, Wales, and Strathclyde remained un¬ 
conquered. They were, each of them, a collection of tribes 
—but Christian, and with a very living memory of political 
unity. The Piets and the Scots in the north, and the Irish of 
Ireland, were also uniting into bigger kingdoms; they too had 
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been strengthened by the new blood of hardy invading sea¬ 
farers. The coming of the Teutonic tribes at first, then, tended 
to break up the old Roman unity. But gradually tribes united 
under one king, and before long mighty kings arose from 
among the invaders, and aimed at ruling the whole of Southern 
Britain as thfe Romans had done, wearing the old Roman title 
of Dux Britanniarum , ‘ Wielder of the Britains,’ which they 
translated into Bretwalda. 


CHAPTER III 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE TRIBAL KINGDOMS 

Northumbria. Northumbria was the first of the English 
kingdoms to become supreme ; it rose and fell within the seventh 
century. It had many disadvantages. It was difficult to defend, 
because the long mountain chalti of the west and the long coast¬ 
line of the east made attacks easy. It was difficult to unite ; it 
was so narrow, and so broken up by moor and mountain. The 
capital of a country should be as near the centre of the country 
as possible, for purposes of defence and union. But the chief 
towns of Northumbria, Roman Yoiic and Celtic Edinburgh, were 
at its extreme ends. It had been united in two stages—first 
into two kingdoms, then these two were united into one. The 
result was that there were two rival royal families, and almost 
continual civil war. 

Its Kings. But Northumbria had able, energetic kings. 
Ethelfrith, about 607, weakened the Welsh kingdom of the 
west by winning the great battle of Chester, and thus cutting 
Strathclyde off from Wales. Edwin strengthened Northumbria 
against the Piets, and Edinburgh still bears his name. He 
fought with Cadwallon of Wales for the supremacy of the isle 
of Britain. But in the midst of the struggle Christianity came 
into Northumbria, and at first divided the Northumbrians into 
heathens and Christians, the one ready to fight for the old faith 
and the other for the new. The enemies of Northumbria were 
not slow to take advantage of its divisions. Pagan Penda of 
Mercia joined with Christian Cadwallon, and in 633 Edwin was 
defeated and slain at the battle of Heathfield [now Hatfield], in 
Yorkshire. Oswald, the next king, found Northumbria still 
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disunited, and he also was defeated and slain in 642 by the 
same enemies, at the battle of Maserfield, near Oswestry. 

The Greatness of Northumbria. But when Oswi suc¬ 
ceeded Oswald, Christianity had triumphed, and Northumbrian 
union had been re-established, and Mercia in its turn was 
divided between the old religion and the new. At the battle 
of Winwaedsfield, near Leeds, in 655, Oswi crushed his enemies, 
and Northumbria saw a period of victory and of welcome peace. 
The peaceful days did not last long. Egfrith led an army 
against the Piets, and in 685, at the disastrous battle of Nech- 
tansmere [probably in Forfarshire], the Northumbrian army was 
annihilated. After its long wars, internal and external, North¬ 
umbria was exhausted ; and after its last great battle, it never 
recovered its power. But its short supremacy was very event¬ 
ful—it stood forth as the champion of Christianity; it gave 
England its first Christian English poet, Caedmon; it gave us 
the first and one of the best of our historians, Bede. 

St. Augustine. In 595 Pope Gregory sent the monk Augus¬ 
tine and others on a mission to Britain, to preach the Word 
of God to the heathen English. They turned back once, 
thinking how barbarous and fierce those unbelieving people 
were. In the summer of the next year they quitted Rome again ; 
and in 597 they landed at Ebbsfleet, in the Isle of Thanet. 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, was a heathen ; but his Frankish wife, 
Bertha, was a Christian. The monks came to the king to tell 
their mission, carrying a silver cross and picture of Christ, and 
singing litanies. Ethelbert was baptized; and as his sway 
extended to the Severn and to the Humber, the missionaries 
spread themselves over the wide land under his protection. An 
old Roman church was restored at Canterbury, and became the 
centre of the new mission. Soon the missionaries pierced to 
the Welsh Christian bishoprics in the w^est. But the Welsh 
Church, which had converted Ireland and part of North Britain 
to Christianity, had been separated by the heathen English 
from the continental Churches for 150 years, and differences 
had arisen—the two Churches had a different baptismal ritual, 
kept Easter at different times, and had many different cere¬ 
monies. Under an oak, somewhere on the Severn plain, 
Augustine met the Welsh bishops. Offended by the Roman’s 
overbearing pride, they refused to submit to him. On the death 
of Augustine and Ethelbert the converted parts of the south of 
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England relapsed into heathenism; the bishops Mellitus and 
Justus fled for their lives from Rochester and London. They 
soon came back, however, and recovered their power. 

Christianity in the North. Meanwhile Ethelberga, daugh¬ 
ter of Ethelbert, had been sent to Northumbria as King Edwin’s 
wife. With her went Paulinus, one of the missionaries; and 
long did the people of the north remember the tall dark Italian, 
as they saw him baptizing his converts in the Trent. Rut in 
the storm that rose against Christianity in the north Edwin 
was slain, and Paulinus fled southwards. With the rise of 
Oswald, however, came Irish monks from Iona, the island that 
the great northern Irishman, St. Columba, had made a centre of 
missionary work among the Piets—the meek Aidan, the noble 
Fursey, and Finan, and Cedd, and Colman, and many others. 
They made Lindisfarne the centre of the new mission. They 
were eloquent and self-sacrificing; they converted the people, 
while the Roman monks began with the kings. 

The Synod of Whitby. By 664 most of the country had 
been converted, and the two sets of missionaries, Irish and 
Roman, had met. The Irish followed the Welsh customs of 
their teachers, and differed from the new-come Roman fellow 
workers. Quarrels arose, and in 664 it was settled at the 
Synod of Whitby whether England was to belong to the Irish 
or to the Roman Church. Colman pleaded for Ireland, Wilfrid 
for Rome. King Oswi decided in favour of Rome. Colman 
went back to Scotland; and the Scottish and Irish Churches, 
as well as the Welsh, remained separate. In 668 Pope Vitalian 
sent a learned Greek monk, Theodore, of Tarsus in Cilicia, to 
organize the new Church in England. Theodore reached England 
in May, 669; the first council of the whole Church was held at 
Hertford in 673. Though opposed by Wilfrid, Theodore 
redivided the dioceses and appointed new bishops; and soon 
became a great power in the land. The Church in England 
throve under his rule; the last heathens—the South Saxons 
and the men of the Isle of Wight—were converted. Before 
Hie great archbishop died, in 670, English missionaries had 
carried the gospel to the flat lands between the Rhine and 
the Elbe, to the old homes of their heathen forefathers. While 
Theodore was organizing the work of the conversion, Bede was 
bom. It is he who has told us the story of the conversion of 
England to Christianity, 
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Mercia. The kingdom of Mercia was a confederacy of the 
Anglian tribes which had conquered the great central plain of 
England. The plain country was very difficult to unite ; it was 
divided by great reaches of fens and forests, through which the 
tributaries of the Trent and Severn and other rivers flowed 
^Hggishly. All round it there were powerful enemies* Wales, 
to the west, was sometimes an ally and sometimes an enemy. 
Northumbria, to the north, had defeated and slain the last pagan 
Mercian king, Penda. Wessex had been its rival to the south, 
and was to wrest the supremacy from it. It was easy for pirates 
to enter it along its rivers. The strength of Mercia lay in the 
tine open plain north of the Wrekin. The home of its kings 
was Tamworth, the centre of its religious life was Lichfield. 

King Off’a. The time of Mercia’s supremacy was the eighth 
century. It rose under Ethelbald ; its period of glory was the 
long reign of Ofia (765-791); it fell during the reign of Cenwulf. 
Ofia extended the boundaries of Mercia westwards. The rich 
country between the Severn and the Wye was conquered by 
him. 4 Ofia’s Dyke/ once running from the mouth of the Dee to 
the mouth of the Taff, and still standing in places, keeps the 
memory of the great Mercian king. The dyke may, however, 
have been originally the work of some older race. Ofia made 
Mercia independent by giving it an archbishopric of its own at 
Lichfield. The other kingdoms submitted to his influence. 

Commerce. But Ofia is chiefly important because of his com¬ 
mercial policy. He tried to secure the great rivers of commerce 
—the Thames, the Severn, and the Ouse—for Mercia. Above 
all, he gave the country carefully made coins, for Ofia knew 
that a good coinage is the first thing necessary for the growth 
of commerce. During his reign, Mercian traders crossed the 
seas; and Ofia was on good terms with the Emperor Charles 
the Great, and with the popes. But the rule of Mercia was 
harsh and selfish, and made the archbishop of Canterbury its 
enemy, and when a rival arose, the smaller kingdoms turned 
against it. East Anglia land Kent, especially, welcomed the 
rising power of Wessex. 

Wessex. Wessex is the land of downs and woods and 
meadows between the valley of the Thames and the English 
Channel. It is a compact territory, easy to defend at all points. 
All ways inland were open from it—along the Thames to 
London, along the Avon to the great cities of Bath and Ciren- 
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cester and Gloucester, along the Severn to Chester and Uriconium 
[Wroxeter] and the north. The West Saxons, after their repulse 
at Mount Badon, had settled down on the land they had con¬ 
quered. They gradually united with the conquered Britons, 
and made some of their traditions and their political divisions 
their own. After the fall of Northumbria and Mercia, the 
turn of Wessex came. Its time of supremacy is the ninth 
century. Egbert, his son, and his four grandsons ruled it from 
802 to 901. 

Egbert. Egbert, son of the Kentish under-king, came to 
England from the court of Charles the Great at Aachen; and 
just as Charles was uniting Western Europe into a Holy Roman 
Empire, Egbert aimed at establishing an island empire in 
Britain. Egbert’s success was great. He united the West 
Saxon tribes into one people; he defeated the Com-Welsh, 
and then turned them into friends. He made a compact 
with the church of Canterbury; he persuaded a synod of clergy 
to annul the Mercian archbishopric; he set Wessex up as the 
champion of the smaller kingdoms against Mercia. In 825, 
in the battle of Ellandune, the power of Mercia was broken, 
and the Mercians soon submitted. In 828 Egbert passed 
through Mercia to Northumbria, and the Northumbrians sub¬ 
mitted without a blow. By 828 the whole of Angle and Saxon 
Britain had submitted to him. He himself claimed Saxon 
descent; but the importance of the conquered Angles is seen 
from the fact that he called himself Rex Anglorum , ‘ king of 
the English,’ as well as Rex Saxonum . Wales was next 
attacked and subdued. The only part of Southern Britain 
remaining was Cumberland and Strathclyde ; but before Egbert 
could cross the Dee to subdue it, he heard that a new enemy 
had appeared in the south. 

The Danes. Danish sea-rovers had first attacked the western 
coasts in the eighth century. They now made common cause 
with the Welsh. Egbert defeated them in 835 at the battle of 
Hengestesdun in Cornwall. But they were coming in greateT 
numbers; and Egbert died in 837, leaving the defence of his 
kingdom to his pious son Ethelwulf, who in turn was to leave 
it to Egbert’s four warlike- grandsons-—Ethelbald, Ethelbert, 
Bthelred, itnd Alfred. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE DANES AND KING ALFRED 

The Invaders. The Danes (as the English called all their 
Scandinavian invaders) came from the rocky fiords of Norway, 
the sandy isles of Denmark, and from the silent forest-clad 
plains of South Sweden. Some, from Denmark, were short 
and dark, ‘ the black Danes ’; and some, from Norway and 
Sweden, ‘the white Danes/ were tall and fair-haired. They 
found their own cold barren lands too narrow for them; the 
rule of their new kings was harder than they could bear; 
they had long been fur traders and whalefishers, and had got 
to know the wonderful wealth and fertility of the more sunny 
wine-growing and wheat-yielding lands of the south. So 
these hardy mariners swarmed over the North Sea, and soon 
every country in Europe saw them on its confines. They 
were not savages. They could build boats and ships and big 
log-houses and wooden towers; they could work iron and 
bronze; they could weave coarse cloth. They sailed in fleets, 
they fought in ranks, and followed the bearers of their raven 
standards. They had a rough sense of honour, and they loved 
a good tale. If they destroyed a monastery, it w r as not because 
they hated Christ, but because the monastery was full of gold 
and well within their reach—on an island or a promontory, for 
hitherto danger had always been on the land side. They came 
down along the North Sea and the Channel; they came up and 
down along the Irish Sea. They overran Ireland easily, first 
paralysing it by making a dash for Dublin, which they made 
a merchant city, and Armagh, where the great archbishops, 
successors of St. Patrick, the British apostle of Ireland, bore 
rule. They took possession of the Channel Islands and part of 
the French north and west coasts; they appeared at almost 
every river mouth in England. 

Their Attacks and Conquests. During the reign of Ethel- 
wulf they came from all directions, and the king had to keep 
watching the three most likely points of appearance—from the 
Bristol Channel, from the English Channel, and from the mouth 

B 2 
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of the Thames. Though he was more of a monk than a king, and 
though he loved the Church more than he did his nobles, Ethel- 
wulf won the great battle of Ockley against the Danes in 851. 
During the reigns of the four sons of Ethelwulf the Danes 
changed their method of attack. They united several fleets 
into one vast army and prepared for a great march through 
England. They conquered and settled Northumbria, they 
crushed East Anglia, they overran half Mercia, and in 870 
they were ready for their final march into Wessex. The West 
Saxon army threw itself in their way; many a hard-fought 
battle made the Danes move more slowly. But, in spite of 
every effort, they were moving through Wessex, and it was 
only the great victory of Ashdown, fought in 870 on West Saxon 
soil, that prevented them from taking and holding Winchester. 
By 871 the Danes were ready to recommence their advance; 
and of the sons of Ethelwulf, Alfred, the youngest, was alone 
left. 

Alfred. At first Alfred could not make head against the 
Danes. He was defeated at the battle of Wilton in 872 ; and 
after such hard-fought battles—eight great battles within half 
a year—his exhausted people desired peace. So Alfred made 
peace with the Danes, by which Wessex alone was left to him ; 
Mercia, Northumbria, and East Anglia had to be left to their 
fate. The Danes began to settle in the north and on the east, 
under two able leaders—Norwegian Healfdene and Danish 
Guthrum. They held London, to connect their newly won 
land with the eastern sea ; they then took Repton, from which 
they could command Chester and the Solway, the two ways to 
the western sea and to Ireland. New bands of Danes came from 
both seas. Burhred, king of Mercia and brother-in-law of Alfred, 
gave the struggle up in despair, and retired to Rome to die. 
The Danes beat down Mercian resistance in the north and 
east, and then settled down in the Danelaw—a broad stretch of 
Country, from Solway waters, and the Wear, north-east of the 
road from Chester to London. 

Healfdene and Guthrum. The Danes then, in 875, broke 
up into their two hosts again. The Norwegian host, under 
Healfdene, was to go north and win and settle in Northumbria. 
The Danish host, under Guthrum, was to go south and conquer 
Wessex. Healfdene and his army won Northumberland. They 
destroyed at first—they robbed the monasteries, they burnt the 
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towns, and many a fierce fight there was between them and 
the Welsh of Strathclyde. And then, having won York, they 
settled quietly on the land they had conquered, and, from that 
time on, they tilled and they ploughed. Guthrum and his 
Danish army found a harder task before them. Alfred knew 
the storm was to break upon Wessex again, and he had not 
been idle. He knew that the Danes could come to Wessex along 
the Thames unless he could take and hold London to bar their 
waterway. He knew that they could attack him from the south, 
along the Severn or by Southampton Water, if he had no fleet to 
defend the coast. And he knew well that an army, to resist 
the Danish onslaught, must be brave, well armed, and dis¬ 
ciplined. In spite of every effort, the Danes broke the peace 
and came before Alfred was ready. They came from all direc¬ 
tions at once, by way of London, Wareham, Exeter, and 
Gloucester. By 87S Guthrum had driven Alfred to the fast¬ 
nesses of Athelney ; and the whole of England, save the land of 
Somerset only, was held by Danes. 

Alfred’s Victory. A new army of men of Somerset and men 
of Devon gathered round Alfred. They marched from Athelney, 
and a victory over Hubba, in which he was killed and his 
heathen raven standard was captured, made the West Saxons 
flock to Alfred’s army. Finally, in the great decisive battle of 
Ethandune [probably Edington in Wiltshire], in 878, Alfred 
defeated Guthrum. Some time after the battle the boundary 
line between the two peoples was fixed upon, and peace made. 
Guthrum was baptized and his people became Christians. It 
was Alfred’s aim in the end to unite his own people and the 
Danes into one nation. Eight years later, Alfred won some more 
victories and recovered London, which since before 878 had been 
a Danish town. 

Alfred’s Reforms. During the Danish wars, and during the 
peace which followed the battle of Ethandune, Alfred planned 
and executed reforms which have won for him the name 1 Great.’ 
He saw that, in order to protect his people, he must have an 
army always ready to take the field. So he made smaller and 
more convenient divisions of the country, with new fortresses 
for centres, and made each of these shires send one half of its 
men to serve in the army, while the other half remained at home 
to till the fields. This made Alfred unpopular at first, but the 
ravages of the Danes soon made the West Saxons see that their 
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king was right. A fleet was necessary to prevent the sea-rovers 
from attacking the coast. So Alfred devised a new kind of ship. 
It was longer than the Danish ships, and so fleeter for pursuit 
or flight. Its poop was higher too, so that missiles could be 
hurled down from it into the crowded Danish ship. At first 
the new ships had to be largely manned with foreign pirates, 
who were faithful only as long as their pay was good. But 
soon Englishmen took to the sea again, and became good 
sailors, and more than a match for the Danes on their own 
element. Alfred caused the towns to be rebuilt where they had 
fallen into decay, and after taking London in 886, he resettled 
and refortified it. Town walls would be a protection, and they 
would prevent the Danes from scouring the country, on foot or 
on horseback, as they had so often done. 

Laws and Literature. The laws of the men of Kent and the 
West Saxons were written down and reformed by Alfred. He 
taught his people that crime against the State was also sin against 
God. He laid before men simple principles of truth, justice, 
and humanity. He gave his people the good laws of old times, 
made just and mild by comparing them with the teaching of 
Christianity. Alfred gave his people books they could read and 
understand. He gathered learned men about him; and one 
of them, a Welsh monk called Asser, has given us a picture 
of Alfred’s own noble and lovable life. Among these wise and 
learned men Alfred toiled hard himself. He translated books for 
his people, sometimes word for word, sometimes sense for sense. 
He gave them Bede’s Ecclesiastical History —the story of the 
conversion of the English to Christianity—and several other 
books: Pope Gregory’s Handbook and Dialogues ; Orosius’ 
Christian History of the World ; Boethius’ Consolations of 
Wisdom; the reading of which would make men better, and 
would make them love their country more. From Alfred’s time 
the English Chronicle , a history of England which he had got 
.Written in English down to his own times, and which was kept 
up in the English monasteries by patriotic monks, became very 
full. The great king had breathed a new life into everything. 
Alfred died in 900, leaving a country divided into Saxon, Welsh, 
Angle, and Danish parts. But he left an army, a fleet, and 
a spirit which enabled his son and grandsons to reunite the 
old dominion of his grandfather, and to extend the sway of 
Wessex over almost the whole of Britain. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE GREATNESS OF WESSEX 

Edward the Elder. The work of Alfred was continued by his 
son and three grandsons—Edward the Elder, Ethelstan, Edmund, 
and Edred. Edward the Elder spent four years (901-905) in 
completing the union of Wessex; and then he and his sister 
Ethelflaed, the Lady of the Mercians, began to reconquer 
Danish England. The task was easier than it had been; the 
Danes were now flocking to France chiefly, the English coast was 
protected by Alfred’s fleet, and there was in Wessex a strong 
army always ready to take the field. Between 905 and 922 the 
Danelaw was gradually conquered. Then fortresses were built 
in the Danish country, and the tide of conquest gradually rolled 
northwards. These new fortresses became the centres of new 
shires, which Edward and Ethelflaed created in the Midlands, as 
their father had done in Wessex. Thus Oxfordshire is the shire 
protected by the fortress at Oxford, and Warwickshire by the fort¬ 
ress at Warwick. Chester was reached, and the Welsh were thus 
separated from the Danes. Ethelflred conquered the Welsh at 
Brecon, and then tried to conciliate them. Edward went north 
and east, building fortresses. He reached the Humber, thus 
dividing the Danes of East Anglia from those of Northumbria. 
The Danes fought fiercely, but East Anglia was reduced, and 
Northumbria submitted. The most adventurous of the Danes, 
led by Thurketyl, went to join the great northern attack on 
France. The others remained in peace, while their conqueror 
passed on to the conquest of lands further north. 

His Supremacy. In the north—Northumbria, Strathclyde, 
and Scotland—long and devastating wars had made everybody 
desire peace. The Danes had attacked the Scots and the 
Strathclyde Welsh, as they had attacked the West Saxons. 
So, in 924, when Edward the Elder appeared in the north, he 
was hailed as the restorer of peace. And at Bakewell they all 
took him to father and to lord—the king of the Scots and all the 
Scot folk; and all the Northumbrians, English and Danish and 
Norse and other; and every king of Strathclyde, and all the 
Strathclyde Welsh. But though Edward became the king of all 
Britain, his supremacy over the lands of the north and the west 
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was vague. His sons tried to make the relations between Wessex 
and the Danes and Welsh closer, and more battles had to be fought. 

Ethelstan. Ethelst&n, his son, the favourite of Alfred his 
grandfather, tried to govern Northumbria himself, instead of 
through Danish sub-kings. He tried to add portions of Wales 
to Wessex. He took from the Corn-Welsh the great city of 
Exeter, where Dane and Welshman met to fight against Wessex. 
The result was a great rising against Wessex. The place of 
meeting for the rebels was the Solway. Hither came Danes 
from all the seas and from the north, and Constantine, king 
of Scots, and Owen, king of Strathclyde. The vast army moved 
along the Roman road from Carlisle upon Chester. Ethelstan 
hurried to York, crossed the hills to the west coast, and the great 
victory of Brunanburh, near the Solway, in 937, crushed the rising 
and put to flight or slaughter all the confederates. This victory 
had a great effect in England and abroad. Ethelstan’s two 
brothers, Edmund and Edred, wielded the same power after him. 

How Wessex became great. Why was it easier for Edward 
the Elder and his sons to unite Britain than it had b$en for 
Alfred ? It was on account of Alfred’s reforms. In Alfred’s time 
there was no regular army ; men had to rush to the battlefield 
from their sowing or their harvesting. In Edward’s time half 
the men of the shires were always ready to serve. In Alfred’s 
time the coasts were unprotected, and the Danes could land 
almost whenever they liked. In the time of Edward and 
Ethelstan the cities on the rivers were walled or kept by strong 
wooden or stone forts, and an English fleet of fast, powerful ships 
rode up and down the Channel. The English took kindly to 
the sea, and the number of English sailors grew rapidly. In the 
reigns of Edward and Ethelstan the merchant was held in great 
honour. It was the law of the land that if a merchant throve so 
that he fared thrice over the wide sea by his own means, then he was 
to be honoured as a thane . That is, he became noble by serving 
his country, as the had become nobleby serving the king. 

England and Europe. The success of Edward and his sons 
attracted the attention of the kings of the continent to them, 
especially of those who, like them, were trying to keep the Danes 
out of their dominions. Among the sons-in-law of Edward the 
Elder were Otto the Great, the emperor of the world; Charles 
the Simple, king of the West Franks; Hugh the Great, duke 
of the French; and Lewis, the king who ruled the Burgundians 
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from Arles. Ethelstan also had great power abroad. He 
fostered and brought up Hacon, the son of Harold Fairhair, 
first king of all Norway. He placed his nephew Louis, called 
4 From-over-sea/ on the throne of Charles the Simple at Laon. 
He received Alan of Brittany, who had been driven from his 
throne by Rollo of Normandy, and restored him. And he 
entered into an alliance with the Norman Rollo to stop the 
incursions of the Danes in the Channel. Gradually the nations 
of Britain were settling down. In Wales a race of kings were 
ruling seas and mountains and islands from the promontory of 
Deganwy. In the north, Malcolm was consolidating his kingdom 
of Scotland; and the grant of Cumberland by Edmund to him, 
and his peaceful occupation of it, showed where the boundary 
line between England and Scotland was likely to be. Wessex 
was very strong in the south ; and the union of Saxon and Angle 
and Dane seemed to be at hand. 

The State of the Country. When the long wars ceased new 
difficulties arose. The Danes had destroyed much—old bonds 
of law and order had gone. The country was full of robbers, 
and of great men who had no law but their own will. The work 
of Edward the Elder and his sons had been to conquer the 
Welsh and Danish parts of Britain. The work of Edgar and 
his sons was a much more difficult one—to keep the peace in 
the whole of the land. All Europe knew of the glory of Ethel¬ 
stan and his brothers; Ethelstan was called m Ethelstan the 
Glorious/ Edmund was called ‘ Edmund the Magnificent/ But 
the state of England at the time of their victories is seen 
from the fact that Edmund was stabbed by a robber at a feast 
in his own halL One difficulty was, there was no way of swiftly 
and surely punishing for crime. At one time the family of each 
man was held responsible for what he did ; but now kinsmen 
did not stand by each other as in old times. The old courts 
of justice had broken down; the hundred court and the 
shire court did not meet regularly, save perhaps in Wessex. 
Edward the Elder complained to his wise men that men did not 
keep the peace as well as formerly. Ethelstan tried to revive 
the old local courts and the towns. He and his brothers made 
the lords responsible for their men; and the people were 
encouraged to form little groups, so as to be responsible for 
each other. But the peace was not kept. Men said it became 
worse and worse, and everybody took the law into his own hands. 
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Police Methods* There were two ways of enforcing justice 
—by giving the landlords power in their own dominions, or by 
making t^e king strong enough to punish lawlessness everywhere. 
At one time, as we have seen, the country had been divided into 
little tribal kingdoms. All through Roman and Saxon and 
Banish times the spirit of local independence was strong in 
Britain, and every new incoming of tribes strengthened it. 
The local rulers, whether kings, lords, or earls, wanted the 
supreme king to unite them against foreign enemies; but they 
would brook no interference with their own districts. And one 
way of settling the country would have been, to make lords 
rule absolutely in their own districts, and to help the king against 
the enemies of the country. 

Xiocal Courts. The other way was to make the king rule 
every district, through its old hundred and shire moots, and 
to subject all, lord and freeman and even serf, to one law. 
Edred left two sons, Edwy and Edgar; Edwy believed in 
government through earls, Edgar was the champion of a strong 
central government. Edgar, again, left two sons, Edward the 
Martyr and Ethelred the Unready; and they took different sides. 
The great champion of a strong central government, as a remedy 
against the growing lawlessness and evil living of the times, 
was Dunstan. 

The Policy of Dunstan. Dunstan’s early youth was spent 
at Glastonbury. Glastonbury was connected by legend with the 
Roman unity of the isle of Britain, for there was Arthur buried. 
It was also connected with the early coming of Christianity, 
for to it, wild legend Baid, wind and waves had brought Joseph 
of Arimathea to tell heathen men about Christ. During the 
reigns of Ethelstan and Edmund and Edred, Dunstan saw that 
the earls, made powerful and turbulent by the long wars, were 
ruling as kings. He saw the clergy becoming indolent, the old 
courts of justice too weak to maintain right, and brutal force 
taking the place of law. He saw that a good strong king alone 
could save the country. He helped Edmund and Edred. He 
saw that Edwy and the great earls had made common cause; 
and, during Bdwy’s reign, from 955 to 959, he was in exile. 

Edgar, 959-975. Under Edwy and the earls, England fell 
to pieces. But in 959 Edgar became king of the whole country, 
and Dunstan became his minister. The first work was to restore 
the power of the crown. Old bools say that six kings rowed 
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Edgar on the Dee; and this saying illustrates the position of 
Edgar and the policy of Dunstan. A strong king, ruling in peace, 
was to prevent unlaw. The judicial and the police system of 
the country had broken down. Edgar and Dunstan restored 
the hundred courts all over the realm. The men of the hundred 
were to meet every month, and every man was to do justice to 
another. The thief and his abettor could no longer live in the 
country, for the strong arm of the king helped each hundred to 
keep law. Dunstan reformed the Church also; with too high 
a hand, some say. There is a book still to be seen in which 
Dunstan found a picture of Christ, and in which he has drawn 
his own picture kneeling at the feet of Christ. Tradition says 
that Dunstan placed pegs in drinking-cups, to remind the English 
that there was danger in drinking deep. We know that he 
made the clergy more strict and dutiful; that he raised the life of 
the country; and that, like Alfred, he believed in sound learning. 

The Fall of Dunstan. While Edgar lived, Dunstan carried 
out his pplicy, in the teeth of the opposition of the earls. When 
Edgar died, in 975, his two sons were rivals for the throne. 
Edward the Martyr was the champion of strong kingly govern¬ 
ment, and was supported by Dunstan and Wessex. Ethelred 
the Unready was the champion of government by great earls, 
and he was supported by the half-independent earls of Mercia 
and the north. Dunstan crowned Edward in 975, in spite of 
the opposition of earls like Alfhere and Brihtnoth. But on the 
murder of Edward in 978, he was forced to crown Ethelred. 
He declared that evil would befall a king so badly advised; 
and he retired from power, leaving his place to the great earls. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE GREAT EARLS AND THE DANISH KINGS 

The Danes return. With Ethelred, * devoid of counsel, 5 the 
great earls began to rule England. The power of the crown 
was reduced to a shadow, united action became impossible, 
Wessex was left without an army, the fleet was neglected. It 
is true that the great earls met the king in his high council, 
witena-gemdt [‘ meeting of the wise ’], but they passed laws which 
they could not enforce* and each lord meant to do as he liked, 
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in spite of law or king. The Danes had the gift of knowing 
when kingdoms were on the eve of dissolution, and they began 
to come again. They came in separate bands at first, and were 
fought by the people of the district in which they landed—at 
Watchet or Maldon. At first Ethelred bought them off by 
pairing large sums of money, which were raised from his people, 
who called the tax ‘ Danegeld/ that is, Dane-pay. Then they 
came in huge fleets, which could not be bought off, and the 1 * 
thought of reconquering England. Instead of uniting the country 
against them Ethelred quarrelled with Wales and Scotland; 
and instead of making friends with either Norway or Denmark, 
the great powers of the north, he allowed them to attack him 
together. 

Their Early Attempts. The Danes made their fresh attempt 
in 994. Anlaf of Norway and Swegen Fork-beard of Denmark, 
with a great united fleet, came to the Thames. The Londoners 
saved the country by a victory ; and the Norsemen and Danes, 
4 sad and furious/ had to retire. They ravaged the south-east coast 
mercilessly, and the great earls bought a short peace at a great 
price. The alliance between England and Normandy was re¬ 
newed in 1002; there were hopes that the two countries might, 
together defeat any fresh Danish attempt. And Norman Emma 
came to England as Ethelred’s wife. Feeling ran high between 
Dane and Saxon in the south of England; and in the early 
winter of 1002 there was a massacre of the Danish guardsmen 
and nobles in some of the English towns. Swegen’s sister was 
stated to be among the slain. 

Swegen. In 1003 Swegen appeared before Exeter and took 
it. He ravaged Wessex cruelly, burning Salisbury. He then 
sailed round, avoiding London, to the East Anglian coast, and 
burnt and pillaged Norwich and Thetford. The great earls 
were busy plotting against each other; and they again bought 
the Danes off. But Danish chiefs made descents wherever they 
liked, and plundered mercilessly. In 1013 Swegen came with 
a munificent fleet to the Humber. The whole of the north, 
and East Anglia, submitted. Mercia was ravaged ; Oxford and 
Winchester fell. London alone was too strong for the mighty 
conqueror. But when Bath had fallen, and when the West 
Saxons had submitted, London also yielded. Ethelred fled to 
Normandy. Swegen was crowned king by the great earls. 
But before he could restore order to the conquered country, he 
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died, in 1014. Ethelred came back, and till he died in 1016 the 
country was cursed with a weak king, selfish nobles, and civil war. 

The Weakness of England. The condition of England 
during the reign of Ethelred, sad as it was, was no worse than 
that of Europe generally. Everywhere countries were breaking 
up ; and, in the year 1000, things were so bad that men thought 
that the end of the world was at hand. The Moors were 
pouring over Spain, great hordes of Slaves were moving west¬ 
wards, Northmen swarmed in every western sea. Old ties were 
loosening, old institutions were breaking down; everywhere 
anarchy was taking the place of law. In England the great 
nobles helped tfo continue the anarchy, in order that they might 
build up their own power. Men like Eadric, reigning as earl 
over the East Anglians, wished to see the king weak. He and 
the other earls welcomed the contest between Ethelred and 
Swegen, in order that neither king could interfere with their power. 

Edmund and Canute. Ethelred left a son Edmund, Swegen 
left a son Canute. These two kings were able and energetic 
rulers; they had the same aim, the subjection of the earls and 
the unity of the country; they were brilliant military leaders. 
The aim of the great earls was to play the one king against the 
other. There were to be two rivals for the throne—Danish and 
West Saxon. Or, if possible, the country was to be divided 
between them, so that the great nobles could appeal to the one 
against the other. In any case, the great earls meant to rule 
the old kingdoms in their own way. And the union of Wessex, 
Mercia, Northumbria, and East Anglia seemed to be further 
off than ever. But there were two signs that a new rule of law 
would come. The struggle between Edmund and Canute must 
end in the victory of one of them; and the victory of either 
would be followed by a strong rule. 

London. And again, a new rallying-point for unity vas 
gradually appearing. London, nestling in the security of rivers, 
moorlands, and marshes, had grown into the most important 
town in the country. The district around it had not been 
formed into a kingdom, it was so broken up by fen and river. 
So London was allowed to develop, not into a provincial political 
capital, but into a great commercial capital. The new reign of 
law was to come with Edmund or Canute. Each tried to get 
possession of London; and London was to become the capital 
of a united country. 
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# The Capital. London became the capital of England some 
time during the first half of the eleventh century. Though it 
became the capital so late in our history, London was a very 
important place from the earliest times. It had been the home 
of the British god of commerce, Lud of the Silver Hand, whose 
name etill remains in Ludgate Hill. Its commerce was im¬ 
portant in Roman times; it prevented the Saxons from taking 
the Thames as their highway; it offered a strong resistance to 
the Danes. London owes its rise, primarily, to its position. 
It is on a navigable river, but far enough from the sea to be out 
of the way of pirates. It was, therefore, the best port for the 
continent. It was very well defended. On the east lay the 
marshes of the sea and the creeks beyond, and the forest of 
Essex above them; on the north the fens of Finsbury and the 
wild land beyond it; on the west the steep ‘ hollow bourne ’ 
(Holbom) of the Fleet river; on the south the Thames and the 
thick forest of the Andredsweald. It stood in a country difficult 
to unite; the Kentishmen, Middle Saxons, East Saxons, and 
other tribes around it were never formed into one kingdom. So 
London, unlike York or Winchester, did not waste its energy in 
political strife. 

lie Commerce, Aloof from devastating wars and political 
ambition, its citizens gave themselves up to commerce. They 
had their own courts and their own magistrates. They had 
the right of passing through every port and along every river, of 
unloading at every wharf, without paying toll. London was 
attacked by the Danes; Danish traders had spread the report 
of its wealth. And its resistance to the invaders was the most 
stubborn they had experienced. When the Danish wars were 
over, it had been seen clearly that London was the most im¬ 
portant town, for commerce and defence, in the country. Both 
Edmund Ironside and Canute looked to London as the chief 
source of power. It naturally declared for Edmund, the English* 
candidate for the throne. But when Edmund was murdered, 
it accepted Canute, desiring above all things the peace and 
the prosperity that flourished under the rule of a strong king. 

The Struggle for the Throne. After the death of the rivals 
Etbelred and Swegen, their sons Edmund and Canute fought 
for the kingship for two years, between 1016 and 1018. 
Edmund’s strength was in Wessex and in London. Ubtred, 
riie earl oi Northumbria, who had defeated the Scots and the 
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Panes, was for Mm also. But though Edmund won tike victory 
of Pen Selwood in Wessex, the Danes were too strong in the 
Midlands to allow Uhtred to come and join Mm in the south. 
The two kings struggled fiercely in the country around London. 
The great earls, especially Eadric, did not wish either king to 
conquer the other; their interests were best served by continual 
war. At Sherstone victory inclined to the English until Eadric 
shouted that Edmund was dead. The battle of Brentford was 
indecisive ; the battle of Otford in Kent would have decided the 
war had not Eadric kept the Saxons from the pursuit. Each side 
put its whole strength in the field for a final struggle at 
Assandun; but Edmund lost it, because Eadric took the 
Hereford men away from the field. 

The Result of the Struggle. Finally the great earls, led 
by Eadric, divided the country. Edmund was to rule over the 
Saxon south, over Wessex, and Essex, with London. Canute 
was to rule over the Angle, and now semi-Danish north, 
over Mercia and Northumbria. Eadric bad East Anglia, in 
nominal subjection to Edmund. Had the two kings lived long 
enough, England would have been divided into two kingdoms; 
and the great earls, by appealing from the one king to the other, 
would have made it hard for either to crush them. But in 1018 
Edmund Ironside died, and Canute became sole king. The great 
earls soon saw that a new reign of law was at hand. 

Canute. When Canute became sole king, he made sure, to 
begin with, that the great earls could find no other claimant for 
the throne to lead a rebellion. Edmund’s two sons, Edmund 
and Edred, were driven into distant exile ; his two half-brothers, 
Alfred and Edward, were with their mother Emma in Normandy. 
Unlike previous kings, Canute had a large guard of picked 
warriors, his house-carles , who were always ready for immediate 
services. He had a Danish fleet also at first; but later on, 
as there was no need of it, he paid most of it off. Canute’s 
first work was to control the great earls, and to rule as a king 
indeed. The old kingdoms were kept, but placed under Canute’s 
own servants. Danes, Thurcyl and Eric, were set over North¬ 
umbria and East Anglia ; Mercia was given to Eadric; Wessex, 
the home of the Saxon kings, was retained in Canute’s own 
hands. But as soon as the new rulers disobeyed the king, they 
were ruthlessly destroyed. Eadric was among the first to be 
crushed. The Danish earls of the north were also destroyed. 
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But faithful Englishmen were entrusted with power tinder the 
king; thus Leofwin became earl of Mercia, and Godwin earl of 
Wessex. 

Canute's Empire. Canute ruled over Norway and Denmark, 
and the South Baltic lands, and was overlord of Dublin and 
the Orkneys, and Man, as well as patron of the Scots and Welsh 
kings; but he made London and England the centre of all his 
possessions. He conciliated the English people, and ruled 
according to the laws of Alfred and of Dunstan. ‘ I will be kind 
lord/ he said, ‘ and unfailing, according to God’s rights and to 
right secular law/ He married the Norman lady Emma, the 
widow of Ethelred. He lost the old cruel strength of a barbarian 
king, and became a good and mild Christian ruler. He won the 
love of the Church by helping it to civilize the people; and then, 
as long afterwards, the support of the Church meant the support 
of the people. If any earl disobeyed Canute, the king forced him 
to do right. The judges acted rightly, crimes were punished, 
oaths had to be kept. Well did Canute carry out his purpose, 
4 that I should everywhere maintain the glory of God, and put 
down wrong/ Canute was very successful in defending England. 
Malcolm, long of the Scots, agreed to his suzerainty in 1031. 
He ruled over the firths and islands of Denmark and Norway, 
from which the sea-rovers had formerly come to attack England. 
c Never shall enmity come to you from thence/ he said, ‘ while 
you act rightly towards me, and my life lasteth/ 

End of Canute’s Life. In 1027 Canute went to Rome, and 
there he saw the coronation of the Emperor, Henry III, who 
afterwards became his son-in-law. Pope, emperor, and kings 
knew of the might and ability of the great English king; and 
so English merchants and pilgrims went in peace. Canute the 
mighty died in 1035. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE HOUSE OF GODWIN AND THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST 

Harold and Harde-Canute. Canute left two sons, Harold 
Harefoot and Harde-Canute. Harold was the son of an English 
mother; Harde-Canute’s mother was the Norman queen Emma. 
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Harold got the north, for he had the favour of the house-carles 
or guard; but Queen Emma and Godwin, Canute’s earl, kept the 
south of England for the lawful son of Canute, who was then in 
Denmark. While Godwin was waiting for Harde-Canute, Alfred, 
the son of Ethelred and Emma, came to claim his father’s throne*. 
Being the son of Ethelred the Unready, and brother of Edmund 
Ironside, he was the Englishman of royal blood nearest the 
throne. He died soon after landing in England, and roost 
people believed that Godwin was his murderer. The English 
got tired of waiting for Harde-Canute, who still stayed abroad; 
in 1037 they chose Harold as king over all. But Godwin still 
held his position in the south. Harold died in 1039, and then 
Harde-Canute at last came over to England, was welcomed by 
all, ruled nearly two years, and died in the summer of 1042. 
Then Edward the Confessor, the English heir, and brother 
to the murdered Alfred, became king after the Danish kings 
had ruled for thirty years in England. He had a long reign of 
twenty-four years. 

Edward and Godwin. Canute had been a strong king, and 
Godwin was his servant. The successors of Canute were dead, 
and now the great house of Godwin ruled king and realm. Two 
years after his accession Edward married Eadgyth, the daughter 
of Earl Godwin; and Godwin’s sons—Sweyn, Harold, Tostig, 
Leofwin, Gyrth, and Wulfnoth—upheld and extended their 
father’s power. But there could be no sympathy between the 
mild and pious Edward and the hard, ambitious earl, who had 
the blood of the king’s brother on his hands. So Edward turned 
more and more to his companions from Normandy, the land 
of his mother and of his exile. And thus began the faction 
in England between English and Normans. The king gave 
bishoprics and earldoms to his Norman kinsiftem and friends; 
Godwin obtained Somerset and Hereford and East Anglia for 
his sons. Each side tried to get every advantage over the 
other until, in 1050, the inevitable quarrel came to a head. 

Pall of Godwin. Godwin and his sons dtefbadl the king, 
whom they saw bent on ruling through his Normans. The king 
was helped, not only by his Norman earls, but by Siward ana 
Leofric, the English earls of Northumbria and Mercia, who were 
afraid of Godwin’s power. In 1051 Godwin and his sons fled 
to Planders and to Ireland, and were declared outlaws, Nor¬ 
mans now flocked into the realm. The Norman Robert was 
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archbishop of Canterbury, Norman William was bishop of 
London; and parts of the vast possessions of Godwin were 
given to Normans or to their English partisans. And William, 
duke of Normandy, paid a visit to his cousin the king of the 
English. 

His Return. The Normanizing policy of the king became 
very unpopular. In 1052 Godwin and his sons came back, and 
the Normans fled. English Stigand took the place of Norman 
Robert as archbishop, and the power of Godwin was restored. 
In 1053, however, the great earl died. The death of Godwin 
did not weaken his house. The king hated Godwin, but he was 
fond of Harold, who was a milder and a nobler man than his 
father. Harold was given the earldom of Wessex; his brother 
Tostig got Northumbria on the death of Siward in 1055 ; in the 
same year another brother, Gyrth, was given the outlawed 
iElfgar’s earldom of East Anglia ; and Leofwin, another brother, 
was set over Essex and Kent, a new earldom of great military 
importance. Mercia alone, under Edwin, son of JElfgar, was 
independent of the sons of Godwin. Harold was the king’s 
chief adviser. iElfgar and Griffith ap Llywelyn defeated Ralph, 
the Norman earl of Hereford; in 1063 Harold led an army into 
Wales and, after a rapid and brilliant campaign, crushed the 
Welsh king. Again, when the Northumbrians revolted against 
his brother Tostig in 1065, led by Edwin’s brother Morcar, Harold 
advised the king to leave the north in the hands of the two 
powerful sons of Leofric. In January, 1066, Edward the Con¬ 
fessor died, and the great men made Harold king. Edward’s heir 
was Edgar, Edmund Ironside’s grandson, but he was a child. 
As far as England was concerned Harold might have succeeded. 
But there were rivals for the English throne over sea; and 
many possibilities of danger had been left unprovided for. 

William of Normandy. While Edward the Elder and 
Etheistan were conquering Danish England, and the English 
fleet guarded the English coast, Northmen were winning the flat 
fertile lands through which the Seine flows, on the other side of 
the Channel, land inhabited by Saxons and Franks. Gradually 
their dominion became the Duchy of Normandy . Normandy 
and England were both exposed to the attacks of later Danes; 
and friendship grew between them. Emma of Normandy 
married two successive kings of England; and Robert, duke 
of Normandy, gave the English princes—Alfred and Edward— 
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a home while Canute and his sons ruled over England. In 1035, 
when Godwin and Harold began to govern England for them¬ 
selves, William, then only about ten years of age, became 
duke of Normandy. The problems before him were the same 
as those before the kings of England—to unite Saxon and 
Danish Normandy, to crush his too powerful barons, and to 
extend his conquests, if possible, over his powerful neighbours, 
Brittany to the west and Flanders to the north. Three great 
periods in William’s life are marked by three great victories: 
in 1047 he crushed the great barons at the battle of Val-es-Dunes ; 
in 1054 he made Normandy safe against her enemies by the 
victory of Mortemer ; in 3 066 he began the conquest of England 
at the battle of Senlake. William had visited his cousin Edward 
the Confessor, and he declared that Edward had appointed him 
his successor. He also said that Harold, when driven to 
Normandy by a tempest, had sworn to help him to the English 
throne. 

William and Harold. William and Harold, with like 
experience in diplomacy and generalship, had long thought of 
the English crown. One thing necessary to William was the 
friendship of Flanders, for he could not attack England while 
the Flemish fleet held the Channel and Flemish troops would 
pour into Normandy. There was close friendship between 
Godwin and Flanders; hut William succeeded in detaching 
Flanders from England by marrying Matilda, the daughter of 
the Count. While William and his barons were preparing for their 
descent upon England, Harold was in many difficulties. He was 
king in Wessex only; in order to gain Mercia and Northumbria he 
would have to fight against his own brother. It was difficult to 
keep a fleet to watch the south coast; and, after long waiting, the 
fleet dispersed because it was not known when William would 
come. 

Stamford Bridge and Hastings. In September, 1066, 
Tostig, Harold’s rebellious brother, came to the Humber; and 
with him came Harold Hardrada, king of Norway, a famous 
warrior and general, with his great fleet. Edwin and Morcar 
opposed them, but were defeated. Harold hurried with his 
army northwards, surprised the invaders at Stamford Bridge, and 
won a long and hard battle in which Tostig and the Norwegian 
king were slain, but many of the house-carles perished also. 
Three days after this battle William landed at Pevensey. Harold 
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hurried back to meet him, but the northern earls delayed coming 
to his aid, and he fell with two of his brothers, nearly all the 
rest of his home-carles , and most of the great men of South 
England, October 14, 1066, in the bitterly fought, but decisive, 
battle of Senlake, near Hastings. 
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THE NORMAN KINGS OF ENGLAND 
( 1066 - 1154 ) 

William I, 1000-1087. Wlien Harold fell at Senlake, the 
Norman duke was left without a rival who might hope to make 
good the claims of an Englishman to be king of England. The 
Witan [wise men] of the whole country met at London and 
elected as their king a boy, Edgar, a grandson of Edmund Ironside. 
But when William marched upon London, every vestige of 
opposition disappeared, and the phantom-king Edgar finds no 
important place in our story. But though the Conqueror’s 
claim to be the true and proper heir to the throne was admitted, 
and though the crowds cheered his name, and the great men 
did him homage on Mid-winter day [Christmas], when he was 
crowned at Westminster, there were still difficulties that he had to 
meet. The country was only leaderless; it was not conquered. 
Nor were the English the only men that William had to restrain. 
He had defeated Harold by means of an army of adventurers, and 
his followers expected their reward in the shape of confiscated 
land, and hoped to hold these lands in something like indepen¬ 
dence of therking. 

The Conquest of England, For a few months indeed things 
remained in comparative peace. The English were terrified into 
submission. All over the south of the land, in Wessex, in Kent, 
and in East Anglia, the men who had fought against the invader 
were driven from their lands, and their places taken by 
William’s alien followers. In 1067 there was so little sign of 
danger that William crossed over to Normandy, leaving his 
brother, Odo, bishop of Bayeux, to rule England. No sooner 
had he gone than the English rebelled. Armed risings were 
put down in Kent and in Hereford, and William himself 
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returned and marched into the west of England, where the 
insurgents held Exeter under two sons of Harold. Exeter made 
a long and stubborn resistance, but was taken by William 
in 1068, and the west was brought into complete subjection to 
the king. 

The English Risings. The hopelessness of the English cause 
is indicated by the fact that while Wessex was fighting for the 
sons of Harold, Northumbria had risen on behalf of Edgar the 
Etheling, who had taken refuge in Scotland along with his 
sister Margaret, who became the wife of the Scottish king, 
Malcolm Cennmor [‘ Big-head ’]. The first attempt in the north 
gave William no serious trouble. But in 1069 the people of 
Northumberland again rose, and were assisted by the Scots and 
the Danes. Waltheof, the earl of Northampton, seized York, 
and held it against the Normans. William at once led his army 
to the north. He took the city of York, and, seeing that only 
severe measures could serve his purpose, he ravaged the whole 
country from the Humber to the Tees. This harrying of the 
north had two great results. In the first place, it destroyed 
any chance of the success of Edgar and King Malcolm; and, 
in the second place, it helped to fix a new boundary line be¬ 
tween England and Scotland. When the north of England was 
desolate, there w r as little chance of English advances into the 
Lothiansrf 

Hereward the Wake. There was now but one part of 
England where the Norman rule was not recognized. Among 
the fens, in the district known as the I sle of Ely , a noble East 
Englishman, Hereward the Wake, maintained his indepen¬ 
dence. In 1071 he was joined by one of the two northern earls 
who had been so false to Harold. Edwin and Mjmjar raised 
a hopeless revolt against the king. Edwin was killed, and 
Morcar fled to Ely. But their attempt ended in disaster, and 
with the year 1071 the Norman king alone ruled in England. 
In the following year William invaded Scotland and punished 
Malco lm for the help he had given to Ei^XJthe-Ethcling. 

T&© Norman Barons. Henceforward^ William’s foes were 
those of his own blood. In his early years, in Normandy, 
he had forced into fidelity a band of dangerous and turbulent 
barons. Once again he had to meet the same difficulty. 
The men to whom he had given lands in England were fierce, 
ambitious, and unscrupulous. Under them they had large 
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numbers of armed feudal retainers bound to serve them. 
They held their lands from the king on condition of bringing 
men to his army; but if they chose to rebel, their followers 
obeyed each his own lord in preference to the king. A certain 
following of fighting men were kept in immediate attendance upon 
their lords, and were supported by the labours of the free tenants 
and the villeins who tilled the soil and lived in different degrees 
of subjection to the great barons. Each baron possessed an 
additional source of strength in his castles, from which he 
terrorized the country round about him, and in which, before the 
days of gunpowder, it was easy to hold out against the king. 
William tried to defeat the aims of these barons by abolishing 
the great earldoms which had hindered the union of England 
before the Conquest, and by making every landholder legally 
bound to obey him. But he had twice to deal with revolts of 
his own followers. 

Revolts. In IQjjHwo Normans, Ralf, earl of Norfo lk, and 
Rpger, earl of Hereford, entered into a conspiracy against the 
king, and took advantage of the wedding of Ralf to Emma, 
Roger’s sister, to prepare their plans. They obtained help 
from Brittany and from Denmark, and attempted to rouse the 
English into an insurrection? But the English knew that they 
suffered more from the barons than from the king, and that 
it was better to have one master than many, and they took the 
side of King William, who soon put down the attempt and pun^ 
ished the rebels severely. Four years later William had to meet 
his own son in battle. Robert, bis eldest-born, desired to obtain 
control of Normandy, while his father might govern England. 
William refused, and Robert allied himself with his father’s 
enemy, P hilip I of France, and defeated the Conqneror in the 
battle of Gerberoi (1079). In the course of the fighting William 
and Robert met, and their armour prevented them from recog¬ 
nizing each other. But when William gave an order to one of 
his men, Robert knew his father’s voice, and, falling at his feet, 
begged him to pardon his undutiful conduct. 

William’s Alliance with the English. But William 
adopted a wiser and better method of securing his power than 
meeting his enemies on the field. He saw that he might ally 
himself with the English people by protecting them from the 
barons, and causing them to look to himself as their lord. 
He kept up the old English military system known as the 
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ford [militia], by which the king might call upon every freeman 
yol&llow him to battle, and he thus secured a body of soldiers 
independently of the feudal arrays of his troublesome barons* 
To impress this duty on the minds of Englishmen, and to prevent 
them from regarding as their sole master the great baron near 
whom they lived, William held a great meeting on Salishnry 
plain, known as the Gem6t of Salisbury, in lQSfi. The land- 
holders of England, great and small, came before him there, 
and took an oath of fidelity to him. And long before the 
end of his reign, the English came to speak of William not 
as a tyrant and a usurper, but as a king who, though * a very 
stem and wrathful man, so that none durst do anything against 
his will,* yet upheld justice and law, and was ‘ mild to those good 
men that loved God.* 

Grievances against William. There were, however, two 
things in William’s policy that made it very difficult for the 
English to like him. He needed money for his wars with 
Philip of France and for his struggles with the nobles, and he 
collected much more money from the people than had been 
done before his time. For this purpose he sent commissioners 
throughout England to make a valuation of all the land in the 
country, and men complained that there was not an ox or a cow 
or a pig passed by in their survey. This great record was known 
as Domesday Booh , and it is still our best source of information 
about the condition of England at this time. Again, William 
was fond of hunting, and seized large portions of the country 
which he made into royal forests; the most famous of these is 
the New Forest in Hampshire. Men told with horror how he 
* made large forests for the deer, and enacted laws therewith, so 
that whosoever slew a hart or a hind, his men should blind. As 
he forbade killing the hart, so also the boar ; and he loved the 
big game as if he were their father.’ 

Death of William I. His Work. In 1Q8J William w§s 
in Normandy waging war against his old enemy, Philip. While 
he was watching the burning of the town of Mantes, his horse 
shied, and he was thrown against his saddlebow'and badly hurt. 
He was carried to Rouen, where he died, deserted by his sons 
and his followers alikeT What had William done for England ? 
His rule had been a harsh one, but mild measures would have 
been useless* He refused to allow any power, whether baronial 
or ecclesiastical, to withstand the king’s right. By creating 
special Ch^h~{&urts to deal with ecclesiastical cases, he pro- 
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vided, as we shall see, causes of trouble for his successors; but, 
in his own reign, the Church did not wish to oppose the king. 
The king welcomed the growth of religious feeling which led 
to the rise of monasteries, for monasteries might be useful in 
civilizing the country, and in providing the king with resources 
which could be used against the barons. But when the great * 
pope, G regory VfL attempted to i nfrin ge the royal rights/; 
William rSuse3~~to accept his demands, and insisted on the 
subjection of the Church to the Crown. He was more than 
William the Conqueror. Men might rightly have called him 
William the Great, for he made it possible for England to 
become a united and powerful nation. 

William II, 1087-1100. William the Conqueror left his 
kingdom of England to his second son, William, called Rufus , 
the Red King, while his oldest son, Robert, succeeded to the 
duchy of Normandy. There were many Norman barons who 
desired to see Robert ruling both countries. Just as the two 
Saxon brothers, Edgar and Edwy, had represented different 
policies, so these two Norman brothers, Robert and William, 
held different views of what it was fitting to do. Robert would 
have allowed the barons to build up a power independent of 
the Crown. He was a wild, generous, and high-spirited feudal 
chief, little capable of carrying on the work of his father. 
William, on the other hand, was determined to make himself 
a strong king by every means in his power. No sooner was 
the old king dead than William appeared in England, and was 
crowned at Westminster by the wise archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lanfranc, whom William I had appointed in 1070. 

William and Robert. Scarcely had William Rufus been 
accepted as king than there arose a rebellion on behalf of 
Robert of Normandy. Odo of Bayeux and Roger, earl of 
Shrewsbury, were at its head, and they were joined by a large 
number of the Norman barons. The rebels held Rochester, 
Bristol, and Hereford, thus forming a dangerous and formidable 
ring which enclosed the south of England, while in the north 
and east they were in possession of Durham and Norwich. 
William showed himself a worthy successor of the Conqueror. 
He appealed from the Norman baronage to the English people, 
to whom he promised new and righteous laws, and the abolition 
of many of the old grievances about taxation and forests. The 
people responded to his appeal, and William, with the help 
of the fyrd, succeeded in making several breaks in the line 
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of his enemies. He was fortunate, also, in the sluggishness of 
his brother Robert, who was too late in bringing assistance 
to his supporters. By the end of the year 1088, the revolt had 
been completely put down. William then turned his attention 
to Normandy and made war upon Robert, but in 1091 it was 
settled that William should keep England, and Robert should 
have Normandy, except certain towns which William had 
captured. William promised to give back all the lands that 
had been taken from the barons who had upheld Robert. 

Scotland. The Red King had other wars besides those with 
Normandy. In 1091 Malcolm of Scotland made another effort 
on behalf of Edgar the Etheling, but William suppressed the 
invasion and brought the Scottish border to its present line by 
taking Cumberland from the Scots, and making Carlisle the first 
English stronghold in the north-west. In 1093 Malcolm once 
more attacked England, and was defeated and slain at Alnwick. 
Two years afterwards, William had again to meet a Norman 
rebellion, led by Robert Mowbray, earl of Northumberland, a 
powerful baron, who possessed many strong castles. William 
spent some time in capturing his strongholds, detached his allies 
from him, and finally seized and imprisoned him. 

Causes of William's Success. William had now made 
himself master of England. It had been no easy task. The 
barons had many resources, and the king’s doubtful title to 
the throne gave his enemies an advantage. They hated him 
personally as a greedy and self-willed man, and they regarded 
him as undoing the work of the Conquest by becoming king 
of England alone, and by favouring the English people. William 
owed his success to his own ability, courage, and determination, 
to the loyalty of the English, and, at the beginning of his reign, 
to the support of the Church. But he did not well requite the 
obedience of the people. He broke all his promises about 
justice and mercy. His people said that ‘ through the counsels 
of evil men and through his own greed he was ever vexing the 
people with armies and with cruel taxes, whereby in his days all 
justice sank, and all unrighteousness arose, and he was hated 
by nearly all his people. 1 He employed an able but unscrupulous 
man, Ranulf Elambard, to collect the taxes, and the result was 
that all the methods of obtaining money were reduced to a 
system, and each source was mad© to yield the utmost possible 
sum. From his nobles and tenants-in-chief, William took heavy 
reliefs when an heir succeeded to a property; he got large sums 
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while a minor held an estate ; and he gave heiresses to husbands 
who would pay him money. The right of drawing the revenues 
of a minor was known as wardship, and that of selling an heiress 
as marriage. Reliefs, wardship, and marriage were not merely 
rights exercised by the king over tenants-in-chief, for every land¬ 
owner exercised them over his own tenants. William also made 
the courts of justice yield him fines and bribes. From the people 
he took all the old taxes upon their property, and increased them 
in amount. In these ways he became very wealthy. Another 
source of unpopularity lay in his habit of turning more land into 
forests, and in his increasing the severity of the forest laws. 

William and the Church. In the early part of his reign 
William had been helped by the assistance of the Church. But 
in 1089, when Lanfranc died, William refused to appoint a suc¬ 
cessor, and took for himself the revenues of the see, just as he 
did when one of his barons died. For four years there was no 
archbishop of Canterbury ; but in 1093 the king had a serious 
illness, and, being alarmed about his evil life, he made Anselm, 
abbot of Bee in Normandy, archbishop. St. Anselm was the 
clearest thinker of his day, and a man of great piety. William’s 
desire was to make the Church entirely dependent upon the king, 
and obedient to his will. Anselm, who lived at a time of strong 
religious feeling, when men thought much about the Papacy and 
its claims, was determined to assert the freedom of the Church. 
Two such men could not long agree. - Anselm was shocked by 
the king’s reckless life, and he did not hesitate to tell the king of 
his sins. There was at the time a dispute as to which of two 
claimants to the Papacy was the real pope, and Amselm chose to 
acknowledge Urban II against the king’s orders. Finally, the 
archbishop found if impossible to remain in England, and in 
1097 he went to Rome, not to return while William lived. 

The Crusades. The wave of religious enthusiasm of which 
we have spoken had an important effect on Europe during 
William’s reign. All Christians had long been in the habit of 
making pilgrimages to the Holy Land, and although Palestine 
had been for several hundred years in the hands of the Arab 
caliphs , there had been no interference with the pilgrims. But 
when, in the eleventh century, the Turks conquered Syria, they 
began to ill-treat and rob pilgrims. Europe, as a whole, was 
deeply moved, and Pope Urban II called upon the faithful to 
rescue the Holy Places from the power of the infidel. The 
result was the series of crusades , or armed pilgrimages, references 
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to which will meet us again during the next two centuries. The 
first crusade left Europe in 1095, and its leader, Godfrey of 
Bouillon, took Jerusalem and became king there* England had 
almost no share in it, but it affected our history in two ways. 
Robert of Normandy took the cross, and to raise money for the 
expenses of his expedition, gave Normandy in pledge to William 
Rufus, and so the duchy passed once again under the English 
king. William reaped a further advantage in that many of the 
most turbulent Norman barons followed Robert to Palestine. 

The End of the Reign. In 1100, while William the Red was 
hunting in the New Forest which he and his father had made in 
Hampshire, he was killed by an arrow shot by one of his com¬ 
panions—whether intentionally or not is uncertain. His body 
was carried to Winchester and buried in the cathedral porch, 
and many rejoiced at the tyrant’s death. But while little that 
is good may be said of William’s character, it must be remem¬ 
bered that he did not fail to carry on the great designs of 
William the Conqueror, that he was generous even to his 
enemies, and that his rule, greedy and selfish as it was, saved the 
country from the„ worse fate of subjection to the ferocious baronage. 

Henry I, 1100-1185. When the Red King died, his eTaer 
brother Robert was on his way home from the Holy Land, so 
Henry, the youngest of the Conqueror’s three sons, was able to 
secure the vacant throne. Henry got hold of the royal treasury 
at Winchester, and tried to make as many friends as possible. 
Barons and people alike were pleased when the new king pro¬ 
mised to abolish the unjust and oppressive methods of taxation 
which had been so great a grievance under William II. As 
evidence of his good intentions, Henry imprisoned Ranulf 
Fiambard, whom Rufus had made bishop of Durham. But 
while Henry was willing to win over the barons by promising 
not to exact more than they were bound to pay, he knew that 
in the Church and in the people he would find his best friends. 
Accordingly, he sent to Anselm and urged him to return at 
once, promising that he would do away with all bad customs, 
and that he would not take advantage of a bishop’s death to 
gain money by prolonging the vacancy in the see. He pleased 
the people by saying that he would keep only the forests that 
the Conqueror had possessed, and not those that William II had 
made. In the year in which he came to the throne, Henry 
.pleased the English still more by marrying Edith, daughter 
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of Malcolm of Scotland and of the saintly English princess, 
Margaret, who had fled with her brother Edgar at the Conquest. 
When the new queen came to England she was known by the 
Norman name of Matilda; but the Norman barons, who were 
angry at the king’s marriage, mocked at her English name. 

Baronial BebellionB. Henry’s difficulties were much like 
those of his father and brother—rebellions at home, disputes 
with the Church, and quarrels with the French king. When 
Robert returned to Normandy he was disappointed at finding 
that he had a second time lost the throne of England, and Ranulf 
Flambard succeeded in sending messages to him from his prison 
in the Tower of London, and urged him to make an effort to 
conquer England. Many of the barons were prepared to sup¬ 
port him, the leader of whom was Robert of Belesme, earl of 
Shrewsbury. The Norman duke landed in England in 1101, but 
Henry met him and made peace with him, paying him a sum of 
money, and agreeing to the separation of England and Nor¬ 
mandy. Henry then besieged the great castles of Robert of 
Belesme, took Bridgenorth and Arundel, and drove the rebel 
earl into exile in Normandy. There the two Roberts made 
a new alliance against Henry, and in 1106 the English king 
marched into Normandy with an English army, and defeated 
his brother and his host of Norman barons at Tenckebrai , thus 
avenging, as the English liked to think, the shame of Senlake. 
Robert of Normandy was captured and sent to prison for the 
rest of his life, and Henry became duke of Normandy as well 
as king of England. But Robert had a son who was known 
as William Clito, whose cause was upheld by the French king, 
Louis VI, who succeeded Philip I in 1108. For twenty years 
Henry was constantly in difficulties, and he had to deal with 
a long scries of wars and rebellions. But in 1128 William Clito 
was killed, and Henry was freed from trouble of this sort. 

Henry and St. Anselm. Like William I, again, Henry had 
to cope with ecclesiastical claims to which it would be unwise to 
yield. Anselm held that bishops should be chosen by jh# Church 
and not by the king, and that they should not do homage to the 
king for the lands that belonged to their sees, because they owed 
homage to God alone. Henry would not agree to this, and 
in 1103 Anselm left England, as he had done in the preceding 
reign. But, three years later, the king and the archbishop came 
to an agreement, that the election should be made by the Church, 
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but At the king’s court, and that while the new bishop was to be 
consecrated by the bishops and archbishops, he was to have no 
right to the possessions of his see till they were conferred upon 
him by the king. This wise arrangement saved much trouble, 
and Henry and Anselm had no further disputes. 

Henry’s Firm Government. Amid all these troubles 
Henry was able to keep some of the promises that he made 
on his accession. Although he kept some forests which he had 
promised to give up, and even added more, and although the 
taxes were very burdensome, yet men felt that the king tried 
to do justice towards them. He employed low-born men as his 
ministers, and by this means he not only delivered the people 
from the oppressions of the great barons, but reduced their 

S >wer, and obtained servants entirely dependent on himself. 

e sent his royal judges through the country to give righteous 
judgement. Even his taxes were levied as fairly as possible. 
He took an interest in learning, whence he was called Henry 
the Scholar. He encouraged English trade, and settled 
Flemings in England to teach manufactures. When he died, 
one of his subjects wrote of him : 4 He was a good man, and 
great was the awe of him; no man durst ill-treat another in 
his time; he made peace for men and beast. Whoso bare his 
burden of gold and silver, no man durst say to him aught but good.’ 

The Succession. The closing years of Henry’s life were 
taken up with attempts to settle the succession to his kingdom. 
He had a son, William, and a daughter, Matilda. In 1119 he 
had turned a dangerous enemy into an ally by marrying his 
son William to the daughter of Fulk, count of Anjou, who had 
been leagued with Louis of France and William Clito, the son of 
his brother Robert. In the following year occurred the greatest 
calamity of Henry’s life, for his son was drowned while crossing 
from Normandy to England. The White Ship, in wjiich the 
prince sailed, struck upon the reef of Catteville, off the Norman 
coast, and William perished in a brave effort to save his half- 
sister, the countess of Perche. The king’s grief was very great; 
men said that he never smiled again after the news was told 
him. He now determined to secure the English throne for his 
daughter Matilda. Her husband, Henry, emperor of Germany, 
to whom she had been married in 1114, died in 1125, and in the 
following year Henry made the nobles—the Great Council—of 
his kingdom swear to acknowledge her title. Two years later 
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she married Geoffrey of Anjou, and again Henry made his barons 
take the oath. Among those who swore to receive the empress 
as their queen was Stephen, count of Blois, whose mother, Adela, 
was a daughter of William the Conqueror. 

Death of Henry I. His Character. Satisfied that he had 
done all in his power to make sure his daughter’s claims, Henry 
died in 1135, the same year in which his brother Robert died 
in his Norman prison. Two views have been taken of Henry’s 
character. It would be easy to say harsh things of him. Rut it 
is better to remember that England owed him a great debt for 
his wise and prudent policy, and for the improvements that he 
made in justice and administration. The next twenty years 
were to show what was meant by the want of a strong king, and 
the men who lived through them were in no doubt as to the 
favourable verdict that ought to be passed on Henry I. 

Stephen, 1135-1154. When Henry I died, Matilda was not 
in England, and her cousin, Stephen of Blois, broke his oath 
and obtained the crown for himself. He had little difficulty in 
persuading the Great Council to elect him. Neither Matilda 
nor her husband, Geoffrey of Anjou, was popular in England. 
Stephen was strongly supported by the Church, largely through 
the influence of his brother Henry, who was bishop of Win¬ 
chester. He began by trying to please everybody. He pro¬ 
mised that the Church should be free ; that he would not take 
too much money from the nobles; and that he would do away 
with the new forests that the last king had made. Henry I had 
promised to do all these things, and had done none of them. 
Whether Stephen would have proved more faithful to his word 
we cannot tell, for he never received a fair chance. Certainly, 
his aim was not different from that of bis predecessors. He was 
a brave and kindly man and desired to rule as a strong king; 
hut he was too soft-hearted and easy-going, and he had to meet 
greater difficulties than William II or Henry I. His recognition 
as king depended upon the nobles, with whom he dared not 
interfere too much. 

The Cause of Matilda. David I of Scotland, the uncle of 
Matilda, invaded England in his niece’s interest, and though he 
was defeated, near Northallerton, at the Battle of the Standard, 
in 1138, yet the Scots succeeded in holding Carlisle and Cumber¬ 
land throughout Stephen’s reign. Some English barons took up 
arms nominally for Matilda, but really to secure their own 
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independence of the Grown by playing off one candidate against 
another. The reason of their revolt was that Stephen had tried 
to keep in check two of the most powerful of them—Robert, earl 
of Gloucester, Matilda’s brother, and Roger of Salisbmy. 

Stephen’s Mistake. Stephen might, perhaps, have been 
able to meet his rebels with some success had he not committed 
the mistake of quarrelling, just at this time, with the Church by 
imprisoning two bishops who would not give over their castles 
into his hands. His punishment of the rebellious bishops was 
called sacrilege, and it alienated from him even his own brother, 
Henry of Winchester. In the same year, 1139, Matilda landed at 
Portsmouth, and England was at once plunged into civil war. 
For two years there was no decisive battle. But in 1141 Stephen 
was defeated and captured at Lincoln, and the kingdom passed 
into Matilda’s hands. 

Matilda’s False Step. The empress kept on good terms 
with the Church, but she also made a false step which rendered 
it impossible for her to become the ruler of the country. There 
was a power in England that had been growing for many years, 
London had saved England from a Danish invasion in 991, 
When William I had defeated Harold he recognized the impor¬ 
tance of London, and at once gave it a promise to maintain its 
rights. Now the favour of London decided whether Matilda 
was to be queen of not. The Londoners wanted peace to carry 
on their trade, and, though they had been in favour of Stephen, 
would have accepted any sovereign strong enough to maintain 
order. But the haughty Matilda, instead of trying to conciliate 
the Londoners, wished to treat it as a conquered town, and 
imposed a fine of money upon it, and refused the citizens’ 
request to confirm to them the laws of Edward the Confessor, 
as William I had done. The opposition of London raised the 
hopes of Stephen’s wife, Matilda of Boulogne, and her party 
made a new effort, and by the end of the year 1141 had captured 
Robert of Gloucester. /Matilda, who had just refused Stephen’s 
offer to’resign the crown in return for his freedom, was now 
forced to liberate him in exchange for her half-brother Robert 
With Stephen’s release his followers increased in numbers, and 
in 1149 fee besieged Matilda at Oxford, where she had taken 
refuge in the castle. Seeing that her position was hopeless, she 
escaped from the tower by means of a rope, and, crossing the 
frozen Thames, fled to France. 
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England under Stephen. Then followed eleven miserable 
years for England. Stephen was not strong enough to rule the 
country, and the turbulent and cruel barons brought countless 
miseries on the people. An English writer of the time has left 
us a famous description of these awful days: ‘ They greatly 
oppressed the wretched people of the land by making them 
work at building castles, and when the castles were finished 
they filled them with devils and evil men. They took those 
whom they suspected to have any goods, and tortured them 
with pains unspeakable. Many thousands they exhausted with 
hunger. 1 cannot, nor may not, tell of all the wounds and all 
the tortures they wrought upon the wretched people of this land, 
and this lasted the nineteen years that Stephen was king, and 
ever it grew worse and worse. No matter how the people tilled, 
the land bare no corn, for the land was all ruined by such deeds, 
and it was said openly that Christ and His saints slept.’ 

Henry of Anjou. At last the end came. In 1153 Stephen 
found himself unable to overcome his difficulties. He lost 
Eustace, his Bon and heir. Matilda the empress had a son 
Henry, now become, by his father’s death, count of Anjou, wffio 
made a new attack upon England. Stephen came to an agree¬ 
ment with him, known as the Treaty of Wallingford, by which 
they were jointly to rule the land, and at Stephen’s death Henry 
was to succeed. Stephen died in October, JL154, and Henry, 
who had already shown that he was capable of ruling, ascended 
the throne of his grandfather. The miserable reign of Stephen 
had but served to show how wise was the policy of Henry I, 
and the new king determined to prove himself a worthy successor 
to his grandfather. + 
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PART III 


THE HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET 
(1154-1399) 

CHAPTER I 

THE REIGN OF HENRY II (1154-1189) 

Henry II. Character. King Henry was only twenty-one 
when he ascended the throne, but in experience and practical 
wisdom he surpassed far older men. This was well, for no 
ordinary intellect was needed to rule his vast dominions. From 
his mother he inherited England and Normandy, from his 
father Anjou, Maine, and Touraine. To these, in 1152 r Aquitaine 
was added through his marriage with the Duchess Eleanor, who 
for love of him divorced herself from Louis VII of France. It 
followed from the nature of his kingdom that Henry’s chief 
interests were continental; indeed, of the thirty-five years during 
which he ruled, no less than twenty-one were spent over sea, and 
the grand object of his policy was to round off and consolidate 
his continental dominions. Yet while thus engaged, and while 
further hampered by a momentous quarrel with the Church, he 
found time to undo the evil results of Stephen’s negligence, to 
complete the half-forgotten administrative reforms of his grand¬ 
father Henry I, and in fact to remodel the entire government 
of England. His activity was so prodigious that w r ith him a 
month bore greater fruit than years with ordinary men. 

Personal Appearance. In person Henry was of middle 
height, broad chested, and inclined to corpulence. His eyes 
were grey and bloodshot, his hair reddish and closely cropped. 
He lived sparely, and never allowed his passion for field sports 
to interfere with more serious affairs. His hands and his 
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thoughts were never still; he lived upon the march, and the 
courtiers wore themselves out in following his incessant pro¬ 
gresses. Behind this feverish activity there was a clear and 
resolute brain. His memory, his knowledge of the law, his 
statecraft, and his power of managing men were wonderful; 
unfortunately, a hot temper and uncontrolled passions some¬ 
times clouded his brain and thwarted his wiser counsels. 

Thomas Becket. After the king the first man of the realm 
was Thomas Becket, once the confidential agent of the primate 
Theobald, and recommended by him for the post of chancellor. 
The son of a Norman merchant, who, like so many others, had 
left his native Rouen to settle in London, Becket was educated 
for holy orders in Theobald’s household, and had risen rapidly 
in the troubles of the civil war. Though senior to Henry by 
some years, and to the full as imperious as his new master, he 
became the royal favourite, partly by humouring Henry’s bois¬ 
terous temper and joining in his rough pastimes, partly through 
the singular charm of his outspoken, truth-loving character. 
The king heaped honours and wealth upon him ; his expendi¬ 
ture more than kept pace with his resources ; the chancellor’s 
household and retinue surpassed even those of the king in splen¬ 
dour. To the enemies who made this a reproach against him, 
Becket answered that the servant of so great a king must keep 
up the appearances of his position. Of his fidelity there could 
be no doubt. Under his skilful guidance Henry was able to 
coerce the mutinous barons, to destroy the rebel castles, and to 
restore the much debased coinage to its old purity. 

Scutage and the War with Toulouse, 1159. Thomas is 
sometimes credited with the first introduction of scutage. This 
was a fine levied upon tenants holding directly of the king who 
failed to attend the king’s host with their full quota of knights. 
Thejratc of the fine varied with the circumstances of each case, 
but in the case of less important tenants it was so moderate 
that they gladly purchased exemption from service in this way. 
The men who paid it were allowed to recoup themselves by 
collecting the money from those of their knights who remained 
at home. As a matter of fact, scutage was employed by Henry I, 
but it was first used on a great scale by Henry II, who relied for 
his foreign wars less upon his feudal array than upon hired 
Brabanters. From his time onwards military or knight service 
becomes less and less important as a feature of feudal tenure. 
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The first general collection of scutage was in 1159, on the 
occasion of a war with the count of Toulouse, who refused to 
Henry the homage due to him as duke of Aquitaine. In 
making the needful preparations for the war Becket proved 
himself indispensable, and, when it actually began, he put on 
armour, in spite of his deacon’s orders, and played the general 
with some success. The war, however, produced little result. 
The king of France came to the count’s assistance, and Henry, 
rather than fight against liis overlord, withdrew from before the 
walls of Toulouse. His own vassals were so numerous and so 
little to be trusted that he did not dare to set them the example 
of insubordination. 

Thomas made Archbishop. In 1161 died the primate 
Theobald. His last wish was that Thomas might succeed him, 
for the Church had need of a bold and able ruler. Henry, too, 
desired an appointment which would, he hoped, enable him to 
curtail the power of the Church courts. Their pretensions had 
risen, in the anarchy of the last reign, to such a pitch, that they 
now claimed to try all suits in which churchmen were concerned, 
and more especially criminal charges. This could not be 
tolerated, because, in the first place, these courts were partial, 
and, in the second, they had no power to punish with loss of life 
or limb. Penance and deprivation were the worst that a clerical 
offender had to fear, even when guilty of homicide. 

The Beginning of Quarrels. Though Thomas warned the 
king that if appointed he must think only of the interests of 
the Church, Henry would not believe him, and he was conse- 
< rated almost under compulsion in 1162. To the great disgust 
of his master the new primate, at once resigning the chancellor¬ 
ship, devoted himself exclusively to the interests of his new 
office. His household was still magnificent, but his time was 
passed in prayer, in studying the Fathers and the laws of the 
Church, in the duties of his primacy, and in relieving the poor. 
Former archbishops had allowed many Church estates to slip 
from their hands. Thomas at onee demanded the restitution 
of these estates, by whomsoever acquired. He excommunicated, 
without the king’s leave, such of the barons as resisted his 
demands, though this was contrary to a law of the Conqueror. 
Above all, he utterly refused to let one iota of power be taken 
from the Church courts, holding that priests, even win# found 
guilty and degraded by ecclesiastical judges, must not be 
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punished by laymen for any cause whatever. It was op this 
head that his quarrel with Henry began. 

Constitutions of Clarendon. In 1163 the latter demanded 
that Thomas should acknowledge as binding the ancient customs 
which regulated the relations of Church and State. Thomas 
assented. But when a list of these ancient customs, the famous 
Constitutions of Clarendon, was presented to him, in January, 
1164, he drew back, for they contained some rules which he 
did not wish to recognize : e.g. that the king’s courts should 
have power to punish criminous clerks who had been found guilty 
by the Church courts, to protect laymen unjustly summoned 
before bishops or archdeacons, and to decide disputes in cases 
where the Church claimed to hold land free of military service. 
Henry’s design was to establish throughout his kingdom one 
uniform system of justice. He wished that clerks should be, as 
far as might be, level with laymen in the eyes of the law. But 
Thomas would not allow this, and suspected a design to get the 
clergy into the power of the king. 

Thomas in Exile. Since he continued obstinate, he was 
called upon at the Council of Northampton (October 8, 1164) 
to give an account of all the money which had passed through 
his hands during his chancellorship. Knowing that he could 
not.expect a faiy trial, he refused to plead. All, even the bishops, 
forsook his cause from fear of the king, and the Great Council 
pronounced him guilty. He appealed to Rome against the ver¬ 
dict, and fled the kingdom. No attempt was made at pursuit, 
hut his estates were confiscated and his kinsfolk banished. The 
pope, who needed Henry’s help against the Emperor Frederic 
Barbarossa f l Red-beard ’], received Thomas coldly. In France, 
however, the exile found a ready welcome from Louis VII, 
Frederic’s rival, and was allowed to live undisturbed in the 
monastery of Pontigny. 

Legislation. The Jury of Inquest. The quarrel dragged 
on for six years, neither party being prepared to yield. Henry, 
engrossed in far-reaching schemes, paid little attention to the 
intrigues and abuse of his former friend. With the consent of 
the Great Council he issued in 1166 the Assize of Clarendon, 
an important measure of criminal law. It strengthened the old 
English system of frank pledge, by which all free men of low 
condition were bound together in tithings (groups of ten) as 
security for each other. It also introduced a new form of 
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trial for cases of tljeft and rohbery. Suspected offenders were 
to be presented on oath by a grand jury of each hundred, and 
were then to have the chance of clearing themselves by the 
ordeal before the J ustices m ^Evre [itinerant judged], whom 
Henry employed far more systematically than his grandfather. 
Notorious bad characters, even if they came safely through the 
ordeal, were to be outlawed from the realm. About the same 
time the ordinances known as the Gra nd Ass ize and the Assize 
of Novel Disseisin w T ere published. Both related to disputes 
about landed property. The first substituted trial by jury for trial 
by battle in cases where the title of a freeholder was impeached. 
The second granted a prompt remedy to men who proved before 
a jury that they had been ejected from their land without 
process of law. The jurors in these trials were called recognitors. 
Unlike a modern jury, they were selected specially Tor Their 
knowledge of the circumstances of the case. They were, in fact, 
witnesses quite as much as jurors, and could always obtain 
a discharge by pleading ignorance. In nearly every case trials 
by jury were conducted in the courts of the king’s justices, 
to which came appeals from the feudal courts of the barons, y 
Thomas’s Return and Death. Abroad also Henry was 
active. He crushed in these years no less than thirteen rebellions 
of his foreign subjects. He negotiated with the emperor and with 
Italian princes to frighten Pope Alexander III out of his friend¬ 
ship for Thomas. He conquered Brittany, married his son 
Geoffrey to Constance, the heiress of the last duke, and made 
him viceroy there. To shift the burden of government from 
his own shoulders, he made his eldest son Henry ruler of 
Normandy and Anjou, while to Richard Lion-heart he gave 
all Aquitaine. So long as he lived, he would be their overlord, 
and the eldest should succeed him at his death. To make the 
succession quite certain, after the fashion of the emperors and 
kings of France, he had the young Henry crowned king of 
England in 1170. But the coronation of the king of England 
ought by rights to be performed by the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. Becket saw his opportunity, and persuaded the pope to 
suspend the bishops who had performed the ceremony, and so 
to cast a doubt on its validity. Rather than imperil his son’s 
title, Henry now consented to a reconciliation. He made no 
conditions, and did not even demand assent to the Constitutions, 
relying on the archbishop to treat him with equal generosity 
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and forbearance. His trust was misplaced; even before 
returning to England Thomas excommunicated the bishops who 
had crowned young Henry without his leave. His enemies 
said that he meant no good to the heir apparent. The old 
king was in Normandy at the time, and could not test the 
truth of the exaggerated reports which came to him. ‘ Will no 
one rid me of this traitor ? ’ he exclaimed in his anger. Four 
knights who heard the words tad took them literally, egged on 
by Thomas’s lifelong foe, Roger, archbishop of York, who gave 
them money for their journey, slipped away from the king’s 
presence, secretly crossed the Channel, and, after a stormy 
interview with Thomas, in which he utterly refused to absolve 
the bishops, murdered him in the very nave of his own 
cathedral of Canterbury (December, 1170). 

The Conquest of Ireland. The news caused Henry agonies 
of sorrow and remorse ; for all Europe imputed the crime to 
him. To escape the pope’s threat of excommunication he 
suddenly, by a characteristic stratagem, placed the sea between 
himself and Rome. Hurrying over to Ireland, where papal 
legates could hardly follow him, he kept his winter court at 
Dublin (1171), and only returned when his ministers had 
arranged a compromise. At Avranches, in 1172, he purchased 
full pardon by undertaking to cancel the Constitutions. The 
result was that the Church courts remained as before, a blot 
upon the English judicial system. But in other respects, at 
least, Henry found no difficulty in bending the clergy to his 
will. He retained, for example, a paramount influence in the 
appointment of bishops. The*effect of his short stay in Ireland 
had not been great. Some years before, Hadrian IV, the first 
and last pope of English blood, bad granted the island to him. 
This title had been allowed to slumber for some years, and 
Ireland had remained as before—the interior governed by the 
four kings of Ulster, Munster, Connaught, and Leinster, subject 
to the nominal supremacy of a high king of the O’Niall blood 
who held Meath, and whose seat was the famous hall of Tara ; 
while the Ostrnen, immigrants from Norway and Denmark, occu¬ 
pied the chief ports, Dublin, Waterford, Wexford, and Limerick. 

The English Pale. But in 1166 Dermot, king of Leinster, 
expelled by his neighbours for a wrong done to the prince of 
Breifne, appealed for aid to Henry. Unable to go himself, 
Henry allowed Richard Clare, earl of Striguil [Chepstow], a baron 
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of the South Welsh Marches, to accept the invitation. This 
Richard, surnamed Strongbow, collected all the wild spirits of the 
Marches, and, crossing with his little army, overran Leinster and 
Meath. Waterford, Wexford, and Dublin soon fell before the 
invaders. Strongbow married Dermot’s daughter Eva, and when 
Dermot died assumed the title of earl of Leinster. Such a rise of 
fortune and such pretensions aroused Henry’s alarm. The object 
of his Irish expedition was to claim homage from the invaders. 
They submitted to him readily enough ; so too did the Irish 
clergy at the Synod of Cashel, and the example was followed 
by all the native chiefs save those of Connaught. At Dublin, 
where Henry founded a cathedral and a colony of Bristol 
traders, he left, on his return, a governor of the island. But 
his influence remained merely nominal, and when, in 1185, 
John was sent out to receive homage as the lord of Ireland, 
the wanton insolence with which he and his friends treated 
conquerors and conquered alike alienated all the supporters 
of England. John was recalled in disgrace, and the island was 
left to itself. The Pale round Dublin continued in English 
hands, but outside its boundary the country, whether ruled by 
lush chiefs or Anglo-Norman barons, was plunged in anarchy 
and barbarism. 

The Sons of Henry II. The feud with the Church was 
now surmounted. There remained another, not less dangerous, 
in which the king’s sons were his chief opponents. Never was 
a father more affectionate or worse requited than Henry II. 
Richard, Geoffrey, John, even the young Henry, his heir and 
namesake, all turned against him at one time or another. They 
were instigated by their angry and clever mother Eleanor, and 
their mutual jealousies helped to increase their restlessness. But 
it was the peculiar nature of Henry’s empire which, more than 
any other circumstance, tempted them to rebellion. Normandy, 
Brittany, Anjou, and Aquitaine were divided by ancient hatreds 
which no lapse of time could heal. In the eves of two of these 
provinces the king was a stranger to whom they were bound 
merely by the feudal tie of allegiance. Their nobles readily 
joined in and fomented the intrigues of the discontented young 
men, hoping to win independence by promoting discord among 
the 4 kings of the north.’ In this design they were seconded by 
Louis of France, who had the loss both of Aquitaine and of 
his wife to avenge. The wonder is, that against all these foes 
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Henry held his own at all. But for the wealth and the loyalty 
of his English subjects he must have been crushed at once. 

Bising of 1173-1174. The first revolt broke out in 1173. 
Henry had designed to create a principality for his youngest 
and best loved son, John Lackland, at the expense of the elder 
brothers. These last flew to arms in defence of their fiefs ; and 
the young Henry took refuge with Louis VII, to whom he 
protested that his father had abdicated in his favour at the 
time of the coronation of 1170. The rebels were joined by the 
neighbouring French feudatories, and also by the baronage of 
northern England. Normandy was invaded from every side, 
and only the marvellous promptitude of the king enabled him 
to beat back all his enemies. The north of England was 
saved from a combined attack of Scottish, French, and English 
barons by the justiciar De Luci, round whom the native 
English fyrd or militia rallied bravely. In the next year the 
barons of the north and midlands again rose, expecting help 
from abroad. This time Henry left Normandy to its fate, and 
hurried home to save, at all costs, the most valuable of his 
possessions. The better to secure popular favour, he allowed 
the monks of Canterbury to scourge him at the tomb of Thomas, 
now universally recognized as a saint and martyr. 

Henry’s Victory. Strangely enough, the humiliation was 
followed by an immediate change of fortune. Contrary winds 
kept the French fleet of invasion from sailing. William the 
Lion of Scotland, who had crossed the Border at the invitation 
of the rebels, lost his way in a fog near Alnwick, and was 
captured by a few English knights. By the autumn Henry’s 
opponents, both in France and England, were disheartened, 
and gladly accepted the terms which he offered. William the 
Lion purchased his freedom by becoming Henry’s vassal for 
Scotland. The king’s sons were pardoned, Eleanor thrown 
into prison, the barons spared, but their castles taken into the 
king’s hands. Henry was less severe with his nobles than his 
grandfather had been. He preferred to make them harmless 
by raising up a new nobility, whom he could trust implicitly, 
rather than by wholesale confiscations. 

Legislation of Last Years. The years of truce which 
followed saw the completion of Henry’s reforms in England. 
Without any great innovations he made the government far 
stronger and more efficient than ever before. Great Councils 
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met with more frequency than under his predecessors, and they 
were more magnificent, for the king of Scotland and the princes 
of Wales appeared at them with the other lords temporal and 
spiritual. The king attached much importance to tne advice 
of the Council, and did nothing without its assent. The Curia 
Regis—the Great Council of which mention has been made— 
was still the chief executive body, but it was now enlarged and 
divided into committees. One of these sat in the Exchequer to 
hear financial business ; another, called the Curia Regis in Banco 
(King’s Bench), did the judicial work; while a third, 4 the wiser 
men of the kingdom,* clustered round the king himself to decide 
high matters of state. At fixed seasons members of the Curia 
went on circuit through the shires to try offenders under the 
Assize of Clarendon, and perform other duties of like nature. 
Their powers and the law which they were to administer were 
still further defined by the Assize of Northampton (1176). Six 
years previously the king had given the Curia control of local 
government by taking the sheriffdoms from the great barons 
who formerly held them and giving them to royal servants. 
Under this comparatively reformed government peace and order 
were restored, trade flourished, and towns developed. 

Henry and his English Subjects. The king’s zeal was not 
purely unselfish. His law courts brought in vast sums of money 
to the Exchequer, and the right to use them was sold to those 
who would buy. But the king’s justice, though costly and hard 
to put in motion, was at least impartial, and therefore far prefer¬ 
able to that of the barons. Nothing shows more forcibly the 
good relations which existed between Henry and his English 
subjects than the Assize of Arms (1181). He not only permits, 
he actually commands them to keep weapons in their houses, 
each according to his degree. Those who have £20 a year in 
land are to be equipped as knights, those who have less as men- 
at-arms ; at the least, every free man must have a headpiece, 
a mail shirt, and a lance. This ordinance aimed at reviving 
the fyrd as a precaution against invasion. But no tyrant would 
have ventured on such a measure. In fact, only one generally 
unpopular measure can be ascribed to Henry. This is the Assize 
of the Forest (1184), fixing the law which the king’s forest courts 
were to enforce. These courts were not guided by the ordinary 
law, and the penalties which they exacted for interference with 
the game were hardly less severe than those required by William 
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Rufus. We shall find complaints of the forest law in Magna 
Charta. 

War with Richard and Philip Augustus. Abroad Henry 
was less fortunate, in spite of his great and widespread reputa¬ 
tion, and in spite of the ties by which he was connected with the 
foremost sovereigns of his time. The king of Castile, Henry 
the Lion, duke of Bavaria, and William the Good, king of Sicily, 
had married his daughters; the German emperor desired the 
honour of a marriage alliance with him. But for Henry, the 
young Philip Augustus, who succeeded Louis VII in 1180, would 
hardly have held his father’s throne against the discontented 
vassals of France ; and Philip’s sister Adda was betrothed to 
Richard Cceur de Lion. Henry was universally regarded as 
the greatest king in Western Christendom ; yet all the while the 
quarrels of his sons and their subjects sapped the unity of his 
empire, and left it ready to break up at the first blow. Richard in 
particular was a cause of trouble. He encroached vexatiously 
upon his elder brother’s province of Anjou, and when the men of 
Aquitaine rose against his iron rule, both Henry and Geoffrey 
marched to their aid. The deaths of these two princes in 1183 
and 1185 did not mend the situation. Richard was now heir 
to the crown, but would not surrender a foot of his lands 
in Aquitaine to provide for the portionless John, and prepared 
to resist his father with armed force. Neither could Philip 
Augustus be at peace with his benefactor, while in the north the 
Norman Vexin, in the south Berry and Auvergne, remained in 
English hands ; for these provinces were the gateways to the 
Isle of France, the chief domain of the French king. The death 
of Geoffrey gave Philip a pretext for war; for he claimed and 
was refused the position of guardian to Geoffrey’s only son, 
Arthur, the little duke of Brittany. The two malcontents 
formed an alliance, and war became inevitable. 

The Holy Land. It was delayed for a whole year by the shock 
of the news that Jerusalem (for nearly a century the capital of 
a Christian kingdom) had fallen before the Sultan Saladin. Pope 
Urban III died of grief at the loss of the Holy Sepulchre. His 
successor invited the kings of Europe to forget their differences 
and equip a crusade. Henry, Philip, and Richard responded 
with apparent sincerity to the call. In England the Saladin 
tithe, a new tax on movable property, was levied to further the 
Holy War. But Henry’s Great Council refused to let him go, 
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and he in his turn forbade Richard to leave rebellious Aquitaine* 
Philip, like the rest, found a pretext for staying at home. His 
true motive appeared in November, 1188, when Richard publicly 
renounced allegiance to his father, and did homage for Aqui¬ 
taine, Normandy, and Anjou to the king of France. 

The Death of the Old King. The army of the allies at 
once advanced upon Le Mans, where Henry lay unprepared for 
a siege. The old king saved himself by a hasty flight to Anjou. 
But his dominions lay at the mercy of the conspirators, and 
when they followed he was fain to sue for peace. Peace was 
granted, but on galling terms—homage to Philip for Normandy, 
the acknowledgement of his unnatural son as heir to his dominion, 
pardon for the traitors among his own servants, the surrender of 
Auvergne, and the payment of a large indemnity. Ominous 
thunderclaps disturbed the interview in which Henry, unmanned 
by shame and sickness, gave the kiss of peace to his enemies. 
Only Richard remained unmoved. He repeated with a laugh 
to his friends the fearful curse which his father whispered in his 
ear as they parted. It was their* last meeting. The discovery 
that John, for whom he had done everything, was among the 
conspirators, gave King Henry his death-stroke. 4 Let the rest 
go as it will, 5 he muttered, and turned his face to the wall and 
died. The rumour went that he cursed the sons of Eleanor 
with his last breath, and that when Richard came to see him 
buried in the abbey at Fontevraud, blood gushed from the 
nostrils of the corpse. It was a tragic ending to a great career ; 
but it was not until years after his death that his subjects 
realized how much they had lost in Henry, and how infinitely 
greater he was than Richard, the prodigal knight-errant, or 
John, the selfish tyrant. 

The Revival of Learning. The reign of Henry II was marked 
by intense intellectual activity in the upper classes of society. 
The king himself had a wonderful taste for literature and en¬ 
couraged all learned men. Archbishop Theobald had so many 
scholars about his household that it seemed almost a University. 
Thomas was the intimate friend and patron of John of Salisbury, 
than whom no one in Europe had a greater reputation for 
learning. At some time in the latter half of this century (the 
exact date is uncertain), certain scholars and theologians from 
Paris settled in Oxford, where there was already a law school of 
fame, and made it a centre for all known branches of study. 
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Law and theology were the subjects which long throve the best 
in University soil. But outside Oxford the clergy, both regular 
and secular, cultivated history and romance with enthusiasm and 
discrimination. Gerald Barri of Wales has left us lively descrip¬ 
tions of his native country, and of the conquest of Ireland. 
Roger of Hoveden, William of Newburgh, Richard FitzNeal, 
Roger of Mount St. Michael, and others compiled annals which 
for contemporary events are a mine of accurate information. 
Every monastery of note had a scriptorium [writing-room], where 
the chronicler of the house collected and wrote out the political 
intelligence gleaned from their more distinguished visitors and 
correspondents. Lives of great churchmen, as well as of saints 
and martyrs, were written and copied. Nor should one omit to 
notice the less historic writers, such as Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
who copied the tale of King Arthur and many other Celtic 
legends from 4 an old book out of Brittany ’; and Walter Map, 
who, besides writing the Romance of the Holy Graal in*French, 
collected tales and jests for the amusement of courtly circles. 
All learned writers wrote in Latin : it was the tongue most con¬ 
venient, and most esteemed by learned men. Only the court 
poets composed lyrics in Provencal or epics in French, which 
were very popular. 


CHAPTER II 

THE SONS OF HENRY II (1189-1216) 

Richard I, 1189-1199; John, 1199-1216 

Richard’s Accession, 1189. Richard at once broke with his 
old allies and took up the threads of his father’s policy. The 
close friendship with Philip Augustus gave place to cold hostility, 
which only the projected crusade prevented from developing 
into war. Those who had betrayed the old king were excluded 
from the council of his son. John alone of the rebels was 
too powerful to be despised. He received an enormous bribe 
—the revenues of five English counties and the honours 
[Crown estates] of Gloucester, Marlborough, Lancaster, Peverel, 
Leicester, and Wallingford. The condition was that he should 
not visit England for the next three years ; but this was after¬ 
wards cancelled at the entreaty of the queen-mother. Great 
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rejoicings attended Richard’s coronation, although it was im¬ 
mediately followed by savage massacres of Jewish traders and 
money-lenders at York, Lincoln, and London, which proved the 
existence of much barbarity and lawlessness. The nation had 
great hopes of a king whose giant stature, strength, generalship, 
and knightly prowess marked him out as the fit leader of a chival¬ 
rous age. Indeed, as a general and knight-errant Richard left 
little to be desired; nor was he without generous instincts and 
a wild piety of his own. There, however, his merits ended, and 
they were counterbalanced by serious faults—an overbearing 
temper, reckless prodigality going hand in hand with insatiable 
greed, and a superstitious weakness that led him to assume 
responsibilities that interfered with the good rule of his realm. 

The Third Crusade. Richard lost no time in showing that 
England was not the centre of his thoughts. Already the third 
crusade was in train ; already the Christians of Tyre and Antioch 
were besieging Acre. Philip, king of France, Leopold, duke of 
Austria, and other great princes were pledged to the enterprise. 
Richard boasted that, to obtain the means of joining them, he 
would sell London itself, if a buyer could be found. For ten 
thousand marks William of Scotland purchased release from his 
homage. The justiciarship and the county of Northumberland 
were sold to Hugh Puiset, prince bishop of Durham. Even 
Richard’s trusty chancellor, William Longchamp, had to buy 
the regency, while the old servants of Henry II paid for leave 
to join the crusade. Winter passed in preparations: not till 
August, 1190, did Richard set sail from Marseilles. Cruising 
down the Italian coast, he touched at Sicily to join Philip 
Augustus. There he quarrelled with his ally, with the men 
of Messina, and with King Tancred, who was loth to surrender 
the dowry of Richard’s sister Joan, the widow of William II of 
Sicily. Spring came before these differences were appeased, 
and when the voyage was resumed, Richard must needs turn 
aside to war upon the piratical king Isaac of Cyprus. He 
captured Isaac and fettered him with silver chains ; then at 
length, having sold the island to the Knights of the Temple 
and celebrated his marriage with Berengaria of Navarre, he 
came to Acre two months after Philip (June, 1191). 

Richard in Palestine, 1191-1192. Famine and sickness had 
played-havoc with the besiegers ; but, heartened by the arrival 
and the valiant example of the two kings, they defied Saladin’s 
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relieving army and reduced the defenders of Acre to a capitula¬ 
tion. Unfortunately the jealousies between Philip and Richard 
revived in the hour of success, and the former, feigning sickness, 
returned in disgust to France. He promised not to molest his 
rival’s dominions while the crusade continued; the sequel will 
show how he observed his pledge. Richard, now the undis¬ 
puted leader of the host, planned to march along the coast, 
recovering the chief strongholds, and then to strike at Jerusalem. 
Only the first half of the plan was successful. In six months 
Caesarea, Joppa, and Ascalon were taken and refortified; for 
another six months the crusaders marched and skirmished. 
Three times they came within sight of the Holy City, but it 
seemed impregnable, and they dared not lose touch with the sea. 
Though Richard won great applause by his liberality and reck¬ 
less valour, he quarrelled with his fellow leaders. Leopold of 
Austria went home; the duke of Burgundy retired with the 
French to Acre. Conrad of Montferrat, the king-elect of Jeru¬ 
salem, was murdered by the Assassins, a fanatical Mahomedan 
sect; and Richard’s enemies unjustly imputed the crime to his 
instigation. 

Richard’s Imprisonment. Finally, the news that John was 
plotting against him in England induced Richard to make 
truce with Saladin. The other pilgrims received a safe-conduct 
to visit the Holy Sepulchre, but Richard refused to look on the 
shrine he could not rescue from the infidel. In October, 1192, 
he set sail for home in a single vessel. Wrecked by a storm 
on the north coast of the Adriatic, he attempted to pass through 
Germany disguised as a merchant. Near Venice he was detected 
and arrested by his enemy Leopold, who sent him to the 
emperor, Henry VI, to answer for the murder of Conrad of 
Montferrat. It was some months before his fate and the place 
of his confinement were learned in England. 

John and Longchamp, 1190-1102. Meanwhile, at home, 
affairs were complicated by the jealousies of Longchamp, Puiset, 
and John. The commission of the first named gave him the supre¬ 
macy, and the bishop of Durham, on refusing obedience to his 
rival, was immediately arrested and imprisoned. John, however, 
who ruled like a king on his vast estates, defied the chancellor 
to meddle with his vassals, and was supported by the barons. 
Longchamp was exceedingly unpopular; a man of low birth 
ftjid mean appearance, he kept more than royal state, lorded it 
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over the English, and exercised a biting tongue at their expense. 
Frequent complaints of his conduct reached Richard, and in 
1191 the archbishop of Rouen was sent home with orders to 
replace the chancellor if it should seem advisable. A gross 
insult offered by Longchamp to John’s half-brother Geoffrey, 
archbishop of York, led to the disclosure of these orders. 
Aided by the men of London, the barons besieged Longchamp 
in the Tower, forced him to surrender, and deposed him from 
his office. They then decided that John should represent the 
king, with the archbishop of Rouen for his justiciar. Thus, 
contrary to Richard’s intentions, his false brother had risen to 
be regent. 

London. The Londoners were rewarded with a charter con¬ 
firming the commune that they had set up in imitation of the 
French towns. The free householders had bound themselves 
by an oath to make common cause in defending their ancient 
privileges, and to obey the mayor and aldermen whom they 
elected from their own number. Through John’s grant the 
government and law courts of the city passed into the hands 
of the corporation. By-laws for London were now issued by the 
mayor; with the help of the aldermen he assessed and collected 
the taxes imposed by the Crown. The communitas , or self- 
governing corporation, was a notable advance towards self- 
government. Old-fashioned people murmured that King Henry 
would not have allowed it for untold gold. But the freedom of 
the poor and the artisans was lessened, rather than increased, 
by a change which made the merchants and landlords their 
masters. 

John’s Plot, 1193. On hearing of his brother’s captivity 
John conspired with the French king, promising, if Philip would 
recognize his title, to surrender parts of Normandy and Touraine, 
and to marry Philip’s sister. The plot was, however, defeated 
by the English ministers, who at once declared war upon John 
and besieged his castles. The archbishop, Hubert Walter, who 
had led the army home from Palestine, was appointed justiciar 
by the captive king, and hurried on the collection of the enor¬ 
mous ransom unjustly demanded by the emperor. From every 
knight’s fee he took 20$., from clergy and laymen alike one- 
fourth of their year’s revenue, from the monastic houses the 
wool of their flocks, from the churches their gold and silver 
plate. Bribes persuaded the German nobles to demand 
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Richard’s release before the whole was paid; and in March, 
1194, he arrived once more in England. 

Richard’s Return. John’s castles had fallen by this time, 
and he was a fugitive at the French court. Richard, with his 
usual generosity, yielded to Queen Eleanor’s entreaties for a 
reconciliation, only requiring from the traitor the surrender of 
his chief estates. With the perjured Philip there could be no 
peace. Twice during Richard’s captivity French armies had 
threatened Rouen ; the expulsion of the English was his avowed 
ambition. All the military genius of Richard was needed to 
hold the French in check. His foreign subjects could not be 
trusted alone; the English barons refused to serve abroad un¬ 
paid ; Braban$on mercenaries were almost his only troops. 
He therefore adopted a strictly defensive policy. The building 
of Chateau-Gaillard on the Seine closed the door of Normandy 
against invasions from Paris. The count of Toulouse, the 
emperor, and other German princes were drawn into an 
alliance with England that considerably diminished Philip’s 
eagerness for open war. And so the Angevin Empire, though 
sorely threatened, was saved while Richard lived. 

Hubert Walter, 1194-1198. Meanwhile, Hubert Walter 
ruled England, and found the money for his master’s costly 
designs. In this ungrateful task he showed remarkable inge¬ 
nuity and eased his way by several important constitutional 
changes. To increase the proceeds of the law courts he gave 
the itinerant justices new powers and rules of procedure. At 
the same time he pacified the shires by allowing them to elect 
grand juries who should prepare business of every kind for the 
justices, and coroners to take over part of the sheriff’s work. 
When he revived the Danegeld, under the new name of carucage , 
it was felt as a grievous burden. But in 1198 the shires were 
allowed to assess it for themselves. Elected juries declared 
upon oath how many carucates (plough-lands of 120 acres) each 
township contained; other representatives checked the entries 
made upon the tax rolls. Still, there was much discontent. In 
1194 the poor Londoners rose under William Longbeard, an old 
crusader, because taxes were heavy, and the rich men who ruled 
the community assessed them unfairly so as to oppress the poor. 
Longbeard was taken and hanged, but his fate excited much indig¬ 
nation. In 1197 the good Bishop Hugh of Lincoln forced Hubert 
to withdraw his demand that the barons should send 300 knights 
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to serve the king in Normandy. Next year the pope, persuaded 
by Hubert’s enemies, called upon Richard to remove him from 
a post which so ill became an archbishop. For the time being 
Hubert withdrew from politics. His work, however, was of no 
small importance for the future : he had taught the shires how 
to govern themselves by their own representatives. 

Bichard’s Death, 1199. Richard’s life was cut short in an 
action against one of his vassals. In 1199 a peasant of the 
Limousin dug up in his field some small golden figures. Rumour 
magnified their value, and Richard, as overlord of the soil, 
legally claimed the whole from the viscount of Limoges, 
Meeting with a refusal, he declared war upon his vassal and 
invaded his territory. While besieging the castle of Chaluz he 
was wounded in the shoulder by an archer, whose father and 
brothers had been slain by his orders. The castle was taken, 
and the archer, in spite of Richard’s forgiveness, flayed alive 
by Mercadier, the captain of the mercenaries. But Richard 
died on April 6 of unskilful surgery. 

John and Arthur of Brittany, 1199-1203. Having no 
legitimate son, Richard left the crown to John. The strict rule of 
primogeniture, by which it would have gone to Arthur, son and 
heir of ^Teoffrey of Brittany, was not yet the law in England 
or Normandy. Archbishop Hubert threw in his lot with 
John, for whom he secured the allegiance of the English earls. 
Eleanor brought over the men of Aquitaine to the side of her 
favourite son. But the Bretons, who hoped that their boy- 
duke would revive the glories of their mythic hero Arthur, 
after whom he was named, answered to the call of his mother 
Constance, and conspired against John, with their neighbours 
of Maine and Anjou. Philip Augustus saw his advantage 
in fanning the strife ; he unlawfully acknowledged Arthur as 
Richard’s heir, and consented to be his guardian. A war must 
have followed, had not Philip’s obvious self-seeking soon 
estranged his ward. As it was, the diplomacy of the queen- 
mother brought about a compromise. In May, 1200, Philip’s 
heir, Louis, was married to Eleanor’s grand-daughter, Blanche 
of Castile, and John settled upon the young couple the county 
of Evreux, with other Norman fiefs. In return, Philip recognized 
John’s title, and permitted him to receive Arthur’s homage for 
Brittany. 

John and Philip Augustus. Philip’s desire for peace was 
increased by an embarrassing quarrel with Pope Innocent III. 
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This, however, was brought to an end in the following year, 
and his mind at once reverted to the scheme for expelling John 
from France. An excuse for war was supplied by John himself. 
His father had married him to Avice of Gloucester, the richest 
heiress in England. This marriage he now caused to be 
annulled in an irregular manner that he might marry the 
beautiful Isabelle of AngoulSme. The kinsfolk of Avice were 
outraged by the insult offered to her, but more dangerous was 
the wrath of Hugo de la Marche, the leading baron of Poitou, 
to whom Isabelle had been betrothed long before John cast his 
eyes upon her. Instigated by him, the Poitevins accused John 
of treachery to his vassals in Philip’s feudal court at Paris. 
When summoned to appear and plead, John, as Philip had 
expected, refused thus to lower his dignity. He was condemned 
to lose his fiefs as a contumacious vassal. The young Arthur, 
who had lost his mother in the previous year, was inveigled by 
Philip into a new alliance, and sent to enforce the sentence 
against his uncle in Poitou. Rashly endeavouring to besiege 
his grandmother Queen Eleanor in Mirabel , he was captured by 
John and thrown into a Norman prison. A few months later 
his death was announced (April 3, 1203). Popular opinion 
ascribed the deed to John. Philip again summoned him to 
Paris, to answer this time to a charge of murder, and finding 
this summons treated like the last, undertook to execute the 
sentence in person. 

Loss of Normandy, 1204. Pouring his troops into Nor¬ 
mandy, he began to reduce town after town, castle after castle, 
while John, conscious of his subjects’ hatred and contempt, 
feasted and mocked over his ruin in Rouen. To the appeals of 
his garrisons for help he merely answered, * Let Philip take all: 
I shall win it back one day.’ The danger of Chateau-Gaillard, 
which his rival was besieging in person, moved him to a soli¬ 
tary and unsuccessful show of vigour. Then in November, 
1203, he crossed to England, leaving Normandy and Anjou 
to make their own terms with France. In March, 1204, 
Chateau-Gaillard fell; in June, the ancient capital of Normandy, 
after waiting in vain for the help which never came, 
opened her gates to Philip. By the end of the year, Guienne 
and Gascony were all that remained to John of his vast Angevin 
Empire. 

Consequences. At this distance of time we can realize 
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that the loss of Normandy and Anjou was by no means, a 
national disaster. It left our sovereigns free to bestow un¬ 
divided "“attention upon English affairs. It made them also 
dependent on the favour of the English nation. Hence¬ 
forth the stoppage of English supplies meant utter ruin to the 
crown, and no concession was too great to be made in ex¬ 
change for them. This was hardly foreseen by contemporaries. 
By losing the heritage of the Conqueror and of Henry II, 
John lowered himself immeasurably in the eyes of his subjects. 
Still it was felt that Englishmen had no stake in the 
recovery of Normandy. Even the barons preferred to abandon 
their Norman estates rather than involve themselves in costly 
foreign wars. John never ceased to scheme for revenge on 
Philip, but this only made another ground of quarrel with the 
English nation. 

The Quarrel with the Papacy, 1208-1213. The next cata¬ 
strophe of John’s reign was the rupture of that Y&jbrahk alliance 
between Church and State which, despite passing estrange¬ 
ments, had contributed so much to the power of his predecessors. 
The breach began with the death of Archbishop Hubert (1205). 
John hailed the event with indecent glee (for the dead man had 
acted as a powerful curb upon his tyrannical disposition), and 
prepared to fill the vacant primacy with one of his own creatures, 
John Gray, bishop of Norwich. Before he declared his choice, 
the monks of Canterbury, who claimed the right of electing 
the primate, chose Reginald, their sub-prior, and sent him to 
Rome for his pallium. The bishops, to whom the choice had 
commonly belonged, sided with the king, and the monks were 
induced to cancel the election. But Reginald was already at 
Rome, and Innocent III refused to recognize the private com¬ 
pact of the monks with the king. Setting aside Reginald as 
irregularly elected, and John Gray as a man of too secular char¬ 
acter, he appointed his own friend Stephen Langton, an English 
cardinal widely famous for his virtues anHIe“arning. John had 
little cause for complaint. Trusting to the effect of bribery at 
the Roman court, he had acknowledged the right of Innocent 
to decide the dispute. By refusing to accept Langton he 
seemed to put himself at once in the wrong. 

The Interdict. This refusal drew down an interdict upon his 
kingdom; as he remained obstinate the inferdict was followed 
by a sentence of excommunication against himself. The incon- 
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venience to the kingdom under such a sentence was great, ^Except 
in a few privileged churches no mass could be celebrated, no 
marriages performed. The dying were deprived of extreme 
unction; the services of baptism and burial could only be said 
in private houses. It is strange that, though this state of things 
continued for five years, there was no rebellion against John; 
for the Church permitted and even enjoined disobedience to 
a king who was an outlaw from Christian society. The fact is, 
that these were years of good harvests and low prices ; taxation, 
too, was lightened because the king lived upon the plunder of 
the higher clergy. Those of the bishops who supported Langton 
were banished and lost their estates ; the rich monasteries were 
stripped of their possessions. The bishops’ and abbots’ losses 
did not come home to the nation like a carucage or tallage 
upon themselves. Moreover, John seemed strong and confident. 
He refused absolutely to submit, and carried on the government 
with much success. The king of Scotland was forced to do 
homage, the restless Welsh were chastised, the rebellious 
barons of Ireland were cowed by a successful expedition. 

John’s Submission, 1213. It was the discontent of his 
barons which at length forced John to yield. They hated the 
king, and resented his frequent demands for military service, 
especially since they believed these demands to be often a pre¬ 
text for exacting scutage. Nor was this their worst grievance. 
From some the king took their castles, from others their 
children as hostages. In one case, at least, he starved to 
death the family of a rebellious vassal. Ladies of the noblest 
families were exposed to foul insult. Hardly a baron but had 
his private wrongs to avenge; all, even the faithful servants of 
Henry II, were ripe for rebellion. Vague rumours of treason 
troubled the king’s mind; and when Philip Augustus 
prepared to invade England with a gigantic fleet, these fears 
deepened into certainty. A strong force was gathered at Dover 
to resist the invasion; but John’s nerves were shattered by 
a popular prophecy, widely circulated, that Ascension Day, 
1213, would see the close of his reign. To avert the impend¬ 
ing ruin he came to terms with Pandulf, the papal legate. 
Besides promising to receive Stephen Langton, to recall the 
exiled bishops, and to compensate the Church for her losses, 
he volunteered to hold England as a fief from the pope.at a 
rent of 1,000 marks a year* 
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The Archbishop and the Charter, 1213-1215. For the 
moment, this cunning move had the success which he hoped. 
Philip, whose preparations had already been spoiled by the 
vigour of Johirs fleet, shrank from defying the pope’s com¬ 
mands and attacking a vassal of the Church. The barons, 
though some held that John had degraded the royal dignity, 
were silenced by their respect for Rome. But John, by allow¬ 
ing Stephen Langton to enter the realm, gave his opponents 
the leader whom they needed. Hitherto the barons had 
failed to identify themselves with the grievances of classes 
other than their own. Stephen taught them the necessity of 
wider sympathies, and supplied them with a far-reaching 
programme of reform. In St. Paul’s C athedra l he read aloud 
to them the Coronation Charter of I> a^d told them 

to make that" the standard " of their demands. The existence 
of this charter had been almost forgotten; its contents 
came like a revelation. The commons in spme few places 
caught up the cry for 4 the law of King Henry ’; and 
thenceforth regarded the barons as their leaders. The 
barons’ natural reluctance to rebel against a king whom 
the pope supported was swept away when fresh demands of 
military service were made upon them. In 1214 John planned 
with his nephew Otho, the emperor, and with the count 
of Flanders, to invade France simultaneously from two points. 
He himself went to Poitou with such forces as he could raise; 
he sent his half-brother William Longs word to co-operate 
with his allies in the north-east. This great and well-devised 
scheme broke down completely. Prince Louis, the heir to the 
French crown, held John’s army in check,- while his father 
routed the Germans and Flemings with great slaughter at 
Bouvines (July, 1214). John returned raging to England, and 
demanded a scutage from those who had failed to accompany 
him. The barons replied by presenting the rough draft of the 
charter, and by gathering with their followers in arms at 
Stamford. John quibbled and negotiated for a time, but there 
was no escape. On his side were his Poitevin hirelings, a 
few faithful nobles, and a good part of the commons, with whom 
the king was never unpopular ; against him, the most powerful 
interests of the country. Llewelyn of Wales and Alexander 
of Scotland joined the barons for their own purposes ; the 
rich Londoners delivered the capital into their hands. John at 
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lengtli gave way, and o n June 15, 1215 , setMa seal tothe 
Great Charter at Runnymeaa, near ^Wmdsg& 

XSBOIQ^^ Tfie JC£§rter is not a law, but 

a ist of recognized re mlarioasi 

and people . The grievances of every (Qiaae—of Jhft-clsrgy, 
tfir” oaions, the merchants, the villeins—are mentioned m 
detail. ~ The king promises redress of each grievance 
separately, and at the end, in a separate document called 
the Surety of Peace, gives leave to the tw*mjfcy-five G}||^ana 
of the Charter to make war upon him if £e breaks Ins 
word. He promises (1) to the Church, its ancient- liberties 
as fixed byjaw and custom; (2) to the barons, a moderate 
an3 legal exercise of his feudal rights over them, their 
estates, and the children whom they leave as their heirs; 
(3) to the towns, all the privileges named in their special 
charters ; (4) to the commons at large, a guarantee against 
arbitrary and illegal conduct on the part of sheriffs and 
other officials. There are, however, some of the disuses in 
the Charter that affect not merely a particular class, but ail 
free Englishmen alike. These are so famous that they may 
well be quoted here; taken together, they give a rough idea 
of what has been meant by 4 political freedom * in England from 
that day to this. 

4 Let no free man be taken or imprisoned, dispossessed or outlawed 
or exiled, nor will we go against him, nor will we send against him, 
except by lawful judgement of his peers, or by tbe law of the land/ 

4 To none will we sell, to none will we deny or delay right and 
justice/ 

‘Let no scutage or aid be imposed in our kingdom except by the 
Common Council of the realm/ 

Meaning of the Charter. By the last article we are brought 
very near to the age of constitutional Parliamentary Government. 
The Common Council had been a regular institution since the 
Conquest; but its rights had never before been so distinctly 
recognized* It was not exactly a Parliament; for only the king’s 
tenants-in-chief sat in it, and the less important of them rarely 
attended the meetings. The Charter does not provide for the 
reprmentation of the commons, though even before 12J6 .knights 
from the shires, and citizens from London and other big towns, 
had been summoned to councils on exceptionally important 
occasions. But the Council, such as it is, now finds a recognized 
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place in the constitution; to improve its composition and 
extend its powers will be the care of Simon de Montfort 
and Edward I* Here, as in many other respects, the Charter 
sketches an outline, later generations are left to fill it in. The 
main interest of the Charter lies not in its details, but in the 
general spirit of respect lor law that pervades"It, and in The 
fact that here for the first time the hullc of the nation, 
clerical and lay, thought and acted as one body on political 
questioner ~ ~ 

T&e Uarons and Prince Louis, 1215-1210. John, who 
had given way only on compulsion, at once appealed to the 
pope to absolve him from his promise. Innocent readily com¬ 
plied, for he held that kings, so long as they obeyed the pope, 
were divinely entitled to absolute power and responsible to God 
alone. He excommunicated the barons and their followers; 
Archbishop Stephen was suspended from his office. The 
primate went to Rome to make his defence, but the barons 
prepared for war. The Londoners, too, cried out that political 
matters were no concern of the pope ; they rang their alarm 
bell, and rallied to arms under Langton’s brother. The leaders 
of the opposition offered the crown to Prince Louis of France— 
an offer which, despite the pope’s prohibition, he eagerly accepted. 
The crisis roused in John a flicker of the old Angevin spirit. 
With a host of foreign mercenaries he swept like a whirlwind 
through the eastern counties and northward to Berwick, taking 
castles and confiscating estates as he went. But French troops 
began to arrive in November, 1215. A storm shattered the 
English fleet that was to have intercepted Louis, and he, too, 
landed in the following March on the east coast. John hastily 
fell back upon the west, retreating from London to Winchester, 
from Winchester to Corfe. Behind him only Dover, Windsor, 
and Lincoln closed their gates to the French. To the siege of 
these towns Louis turned his attention, thinking that John might 
safely be neglected. However, a stay of two months in the 
western counties, where his influence was greatest, revived 
the king’s hopes. Suddenly he marched down the valley of 
the Thames, reached Reading, and scared away the French 
from their lines round Windsor. Then, turning northward, he 
relieved Lincoln in like manner, scattered a detachment of 
French troops at Lynn, and prepared to cut off Alexander 
of Scotland on his return from doing homage to Louis. The 
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French were unpopular in the country; every day diminished 
their chances of success; the waverers began to place themselves 
on the king’s side. John, who had shown his real ability in this 
great crisis, seemed on the eve of a decisive triumph, when 
suddenly a fever, due to his own imprudence, carried him 
off and left the crown to devolve upon a boy of nine years old 
(October, 1216). 


CHAPTER III 

THE REIGN OF HENRY III (1216-1272) 

Expulsion of the French. Treaty of Lambeth, 1217. The 
death of John left the eastern counties in the hands of Louis; 
only at Gloucester could the young Henry be crowned with 
safety. But the nation rallied to their new sovereign on learning 
that the Charter had been confirmed by his faithful guardian, 
William, the earl marshal, the greatest Englishman of his day, 
who had clung to the cause, without approving the policy, of 
John. Two brilliant victories soon extinguished the remaining 
hopes of the invaders. While besieging Lincoln Castle their 
best troops were entrapped by the marshal in the narrow streets 
of the town and cut up with great slaughter in their flight. 
Hubert de Burgh, who had held Dover manfully throughout the 
war, sallied forth with forty ships, intercepted off Sandwich a 
French fleet of double his own numbers, carrying supplies to 
Louis, and crippled it in a hand-to-hand encounter by clever 
manoeuvring and hard fighting. Thus discomfited by land and 
sea, Louis gladly consented to evacuate the kingdom, only 
requiring the restoration of all prisoners and an amnesty for his 
English partisans (September, 1217). 

William the Marshal, 1217-1219. For the next fifteen years 
the government was in the hands of the men who had saved the 
dynasty. William, earl marshal, named regent by the voice of 
the Great Council, did much in a short time to restore the 
authority of the crown, and to conciliate the party of reform. 
Thus the Great Charter was now a second time confirmed, 
although the clause forbidding taxation without consent of the 
CtotoeiT (cf. p. 74) was omitted ; and the earl added a Charter of 
the Forest, which diminished the authority of the unpopular 
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foreBt courts and conceded that, for the future, offences against 
the game laws should not be punished with loss of life or limb. 
Much more would have been done had not the great and wise 
earl been hampered by rivals and opponents. The papal legate 
Gtialo claimed a prominent part in the councils of his master’s 
vassal; Peter des Roches, the chief of John’s Poitevin favourites, 
contrived to retain the guardianship of the king’s person ; the 
great barons and hired captains, still mistrustful of the crown, 
refused to surrender those of the royal castles which had come 
into their possession. In 1219 Earl William died, leaving his 
friend and successor, the gallant Hubert de Burgh, to complete 
the work which he himself had merely commenced. 

Hubert de Burgh, 1219-1232. The new minister proved 
fairly successful so long as Stephen Langton lived to support 
him. It was the archbishop who, in 1221, persuaded Pope 
Honorius III to withdraw his legate, and to promise that he 
would not appoint another in Stephen’s lifetime. The same 
influence drew from Rome, two years later, a declaration that the 
king was now of an age to manage his own affairs, and thus 
enabled Hubert to press with effect his demand for the restitution 
of the royal castles. In 1223 the last of the foreign favourites, 
Peter des Roches and Falkes de Breaut6, were ousted from their 
high positions. The latter had commanded John’s mercenaries 
with considerable success in the barons’ war, and received as his 
reward the sheriffdoms of six midland counties. Thus exalted, 
he conceived himself above the law, seized by force such lands 
as pleased him, and imprisoned a royal justice who had listened 
to the complaints of his victims. Not until a royal array had 
besieged and taken liis chief stronghold could he be banished 
from the realm. But Falkes was not without supporters among 
the English baronage. They hated Hubert as an upstart; 
they could not forgive him for the wealth which he had accumu¬ 
lated while in office, nor for his marriage with the daughter of 
the king of Scotland. 

The Fall of Hubert d© Burgh. Unfortunately the king, now 
growing up to manhood, lent his ear to their accusations, the 
more readily because the justiciar thwarted his pupil’s project 
of war with France. The failure of an expedition to Poitou 
(in 1228) was laid at the door of Hubert. The death of 
Stephen Langton removed the only possible mediator and 
indirectly led to another serious quarrel. The pope imme- 
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diately sent a collector to demand a tithe from tie noir 
defenceless English Church. This unwarrantable impost, levied 
as it was simply to help the pope in his Italian wars against 
the Emperor Frederic II, met with a vigorous resistance from 
Hubert* He encouraged the barons to maltreat the pope’s 
agents and impound the money which had been collected. 
Such conduct Henry would not pardon ; blind affection for the 
Papacy, which had protected him in his minority, was his 
rulmg passion. In 1232 he disgraced the justiciar, confiscated 
his property, and would have proceeded to even harsher measures 
if he had not known the affection of the people for the man who 
by hard fighting had saved England from the French. 

Peter des Roches, 1282-1234. Peter des Roches, who 
had by this time returned from exile, soon gave the barons 
cause to regret the fall of his rival. The faults of Henry’s char¬ 
acter, his frivolous ambition, his caprice, his selfishness, were 
humoured if not encouraged by the favourite. The court was 
filled with greedy adventurers from Brittany and Poitou. The 
pope was allowed to fill vacant benefices with Italian priests who, 
even if they resided in England, could not speak the language of 
the country. Headed by Richard the Marshal, the worthy son 
of William, the barons soon rose in arms against this new order of 
things. Their leader did not live to see the success of his party; 
he fell in Ireland fighting against the enemies who had treacher¬ 
ously invaded his estates at the instigation of the favourite. But 
the Government was as weak as it was unpopular. The rebels 
cowed Henry by a threat of deposition; the new primate, 
Edmund Rich, was prepared to excommunicate him if the evil 
counsellors were retained; he yielded to the storm, dismissed 
des Roches, and resolved to be his own minister for the future. 

The Religious Reformers and the Friars. Resistance to 
the crown was naturally coupled with resistance to the preten¬ 
sions of Rome. The same men were the leaders of the political 
and the religious opposition, and, churchmen though they were, 
their independence of spirit entitles them to be called the 
Pmit&uft of the thirteenth century. Chief among them were 
Edmund Rich, the sainted archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln. Both had been educated at 
Oxford and at Paris; both owed their position in the Church 
to their eminence as theological teachers; both again were 
painfully conscious that the power of the Church for good 
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was crippled by papal rule; both strove to exclude ignorant 
foreigners from English benefices, and to raise the intellectual 
standard of the native clergy. There, however, the resemblance 
between them ends. The primate, though rigidly ascetic in his 
private life, was of a gentle and retiring spirit. Grosseteste was 
a burly, combative man of affairs, as irascible as his friend and 
superior was mild. No man was better feared and hated, but 
the sterling worth of his character commanded respect even at 
Rome. Perhaps, however, these prelates, great and influential 
as they were, did less than the mendicant friars of St. Dominic 
and St. Francis to mould public opinion. These two orders, 
founded the one to combat heresy and infidelity, the other to 
tend the neglected poor who crowded the squalid lanes of medi¬ 
aeval towns, had but lately set foot in England. And yet their 
lecturers were already thrilling crowded audiences in Oxford, 
their preachers had the popular ear in every commercial centre, 
their political thinkers were pointing out with irresistible force 
the need of reform in Church and State. The friars were hardly 
conscious of a revolutionary mission, but the earnest spirit of 
reflection they awakened in their hearers boded ill for the weak 
and selfish rule of Henry III. 

The Period of Misrule, 1234-1258. Meanwhile the plague 
of foreign favourites increased. The queen-mother was now 
wedded to her old love, the count of La Marche, and his kinsfolk 
became familiar figures at the court. In 1236 the king took to 
wife Eleanor of Provence. With her came to England her uncle 
William of Valence, her brothers Thomas, Peter, and Boniface 
of Savoy. Upon these and upon the herd of less distinguished 
strangers Henry lavished offices, honours, and estates; the 
richest of his wards were given to them in marriage. This was 
bad, but this was not all. Again the war between pope and 
emperor broke out, and it was to his fief of England that the 
former looked for supplies. Though the emperor was his 
brother-in-law, Henry weakly yielded to the demand. In 1237 
the legate Otho came to fill his empty money-bags in England. 
Everywhere he met with black looks and scornful words. The 
Oxford scholars turned out with bows and knives to slay his’ 
insolent retinue; Otho quaked, and fled for his life up Oseney 
steeple. But when, three years later, he left for Rome men said 
that half the gold in the kingdom went with him. It broke the 
heart of Edmund Rich to see avarice reigning in the high 
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places of the Church. Leaving the kingdom in 1240, he went 
to die as a simple monk in the French monastery which had 
sheltered his predecessor Thomas. Grosseteste, indeed, held 
to his stout-hearted and stormy career of resistance for another 
thirteen years; the clergy, the king, and the pope himself were 
freely lashed by his unsparing tongue. But it had little effect. 
Boniface of Savoy was nominated by Henry to the vacant 
primacy (1241). His truculent demeanour outraged all English¬ 
men, while his life was a scandal to his sacred profession. In 1244 
yet another ambassador, Master Martin by name, came on the 
usual errand from the pope. It was the last straw, and the 
barons told him he had better not have been born if he remained 
three days in England. He took the hint and departed ; a formal 
sealed letter of remonstrance from the Great Council followed 
him to the papal court. The pope, however, threatened an 
interdict; Henry, who for the moment had sympathized with 
his barons, yielded again, and a new nuncio entered the king¬ 
dom. It was calculated that £40,000, no mean sum in those 
times, flowed annually from England to Rome. 

Foreign Schemes of Henry. The king’s foreign policy 
was another fruitful cause of discontent. His vanity and his 
foreign connexions filled him with dreams of conquest in France. 
In 1242 he undertook, and failed miserably in, an attempt to 
aid the rebellious Poitevins against his young brother-in-law 
Louis IX. At Taillebourg on the Charente he was soundly 
beaten, and would have been captured if the French, out of 
respect for his crusading brother, Richard, earl of Cornwall, had 
not granted a truce. Instead of gaining Poitou, he nearly lost 
Gascony through sheer folly and misgovernment. Fortunately 
Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester (cf. infra , p. 82), was made 
viceroy in time ; by four years of stern and able administration 
(1248-1252) he saved the province for his master. But when, at 
the end of that time, he asked to be repaid the vast sums which 
he had spent out of his own fortune, the king affected to believe 
the complaints of the chastised Gascons, and dismissed his one 
able lieutenant. Earl Simon retired in high wrath to France, 
leaving Henry to solve the Gascon difficulty unaided, and some 
time passed before he returned. Meanwhile Henry took up the 
burden of a new and more costly war. The great Emperor 
Frederic had lately died under excommunication, and the king¬ 
dom of Sicily, which he had held as a fief of the Holy See, was 
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offered by Pope Innocent IV to Henry’s second son, Edmund 
Crouchback. Though the kingdom had still to be conquered 
from Frederic’s heirs, and though it was understood that Eng¬ 
land must bear the expense of the undertaking, Henry eagerly 
accepted the proposal. 

Revolt of the Barons. The indignation of the barons 
could no longer be kept down. For the last twenty years the 
king had been incessant in his demands for money. Council 
after council offered liberal aids on condition that the foreign 
favourites should be expelled, better ministers chosen, and 
^economy observed for the future. The money had been taken, 
but the conditions had not been fulfilled. Henry’s debts 
increased by leaps and bounds. His lawful revenues were 
eked out by forced loans, by extortion from the Jews, by 
tallages levied on the towns. His purveyors gave nothing for 
the goods they seized; his household servants, since they got 
no wages, took to highway robbery for a living. Greater still 
were the grievances against the corrupt sheriffs and justices who 
peculated without the slightest restraint. It was generally felt 
that good government could only be restored by taking much 
power out of the king’s hands. 

The Provisions of Oxford, 1258. This was done by the 
Great Council of Oxford in 1258. The king’s poverty left him 
unable to refuse anything that was asked. A committee of 
twenty-four persons, chosen equally from his own friends and the 
baronial party (led by the earl of Gloucester), was appointed to 
make new laws for the good of the kingdom. This committee 
nominated four electors, who in turn nominated the king’s 
council. A new constitution—the Provisions vf Oxford —was 
drawn up, dealing chiefly with the powers of the council thus 
appointed. Without its consent no business of importance was 
to be transacted ; it might make what reforms it pleased; the 
king’s ministers were to appear annually before it, and give 
an account of their stewardship. A financial committee was 
appointed. The old Great Council was not in future to meet on 
ordinary occasions. In its stead twelve representatives of the 
different estates should come and confer with the king’s council 
three times in the year; whatever they decided should have 
the force of law. The new Government expelled the favourites, 
and put an end to Henry’s foreign schemes. It told the 
pope that the Sicilian war was nothing to the English people; 

1285 w 
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it sectored ft peace with France by renouncing all claim 
to Normandy and Anjou, But in domestic reforms it showed 
less vigour. The great barons, in whose hands it rested, 
thought less of the national welfare than of their own purses 
and privileges. A year passed and they had done nothing. 
Here Prince Edward, the eldest son of King Henry, now twenty 
years old, and already a man in statecraft, saw an opportunity 
to restore the popularity of the crown. He came forward in 
Parliament and insisted that the petition of the bacheiery or 
younger knights and barons should be favourably answered. 
The barons yielded reluctantly, and a body of remedial measures* 
known as the Provisions of Westminster, was passed (1259). 

Simon de Montfort. At this juncture the prince had found 
a supporter in Simon de Montfort, who mistrusted the honesty 
of the opposition party, although he had taken a prominent 
part in their proceedings at Oxford. He was the son and 
namesake of Simon, the famous conqueror of the Albigeois, 
a pious and stern crusader, and a great general in his day ; 
the scion of a French house, that had long counted the earl¬ 
dom of Leicester among its possessions. A family arrange¬ 
ment assigned to his elder brother the French, and to himself 
the English estates. He came over to take possession in 
1236, and two years later, much to the displeasure of the 
English, by whom he was then accounted a mere adventurer, 
he made a love-match with Henry’s sister, the Princess 
Eleanor. Since then, however, he had conquered suspicion by 
bis manifest sympathy with his English countrymen, and by 
the outspoken scorn with which he repaid the ingratitude and 
caprice of his royal brother-in-law. The party of the Oxford 
scholars and the friars looked to him as their natural leader. 
For his political ideas had been moulded by two of their own 
number, Bishop Grosseteste and the Franciscan Adam de Marsh, 
who were his most trusted counsellors. The faults of Earl 
Simon’s character were apparent; he was proud, harsh, and 
ambitious, of a violent temper, and stern in dealing with his 
foes. But these friends working upon his profoundly religious 
spirit had taught him to bear his own wrongs with patience, and 
to sympathize more than his equals with those upon whom the 
misrule of king and pope weighed most heavily. He was con¬ 
vinced that there would never be an end of the evil until the 
people should be allowed some measure of self-government. 
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His high purposes were well known to those whom he befriended, 

4 The strong,’ 4 the true,’ 4 the steadfast,’ 4 the pillar of righteous* 
ness,’ were the epithets which popular minstrels employed of him. 
After 1258 he rapidly became the main hope of the reformers. 

The Mise of Amiens, 1264. Slowly but surely the baronial 
party was crumbling away. Many of its members, the foreign 
favourites once removed, were inclined to let their loyalty get 
the better of their mistrust. Henry saw this, and his courage 
returned. In 1261, imitating the policy of his father, he 
produced a papal bull that absolved him from his oath to 
observe the Provisions. A year passed in negotiations between 
the opposing factions. That of the barons, though much 
diminished in numbers, was braced to firmness by the counsels 
of Earl Simon, and in 1263 took up arms under his leadership 
as the only means of saving the new constitution. Henry was 
at their mercy ; to gain time he offered to submit to the 
impartial arbitration of the king of France. Much against his 
will, the earl acceded to the proposal, only letting it be under¬ 
stood that, whatever else was conceded, the foreigners must not 
be allowed to resume their old position of influence. But, as he 
had expected, this reservation was simply ignored. Louis IX 
believed, or affected to believe, that it rested with him to pass 
sentence on all the measures of the opposition. In a conference 
with his brother-in-law at Amiens, he decided that the Provisions 
were absolutely void, and that Henry was free to choose any 
ministers he pleased. There is no reason to doubt the good 
faith of the pious French king. The divine right of kings was an 
article of faith with him, and the pope had expressed himself as 
entirely favourable to Henry. On the other hand, it was hardly 
to be expected that Earl Simon should accept an award so much 
more sweeping than anything he had sanctioned. To have done 
so woqjd have been to renounce the principles of free govern¬ 
ment for which England had been striving since the Charter. 
His enemies might accuse him of treachery, but 'the popular 
verdict was that he himself had been betrayed. 4 Many are thy 
wiles, king of the French/ says a ballad of the time ; 4 an unjust 
judge art thou, and justly held in scorn/ Though the barons 
almost in a body deserted to Henry, the younger and more 
generous of them, notably Earl Gilbert of Gloucester, held to 
Montfort’s side. London and the Cinque Ports sent their 
train-bands to his banner; the followers of the friars were loud 
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in approval of him. There was no further thought of compromise. 
Prince Edward and the king’s brother, Richard, earl of Corn¬ 
wall, both of whom had long dallied with the party of reform, 
now threw themselves heart and soul into the royal cause. On 
the other side the rank and file sewed white crosses on their 
shoulders, as though enlisted for a crusade; while their leader 
swore that if all men forsook him, he and his four sons would 
still stand by the good cause. 

The Battle of Lewes, 1264. In the midlands the royal party 
had some success. The earl’s castle of Kenilworth fell into their 
hands; Prince Edward seized Northampton and Nottingham, 
the chief towns that had declared against his father. Fortune, 
however, changed when the king’s army marched into Sussex to 
attack the Cinque Ports. The earl followed on their track with 
Gilbert of Gloucester and the Londoners, and, one May morning 
at sunrise, descended from the downs and caught them half 
asleep in their encampments at Lewes. The engagement which 
followed was short and sharp. Edward, on the king’s right, 
routed the Londoners with immense slaughter, and, burning to 
avenge the insults they had offered to his mother, followed them 
in hot pursuit for several hours. In his absence the battle 
turned against the royalists ; Henry was taken in the priory at 
Lewes; Richard of Cornwall was dragged ignominiously from a 
windmill, where he had taken refuge. Edward, returning, saw 
that all was lost, and next morning surrendered. Only a few of 
his captains, amongst them the queen’s brother, a distinguished 
knight, William of Valence, made their escape to France. By 
the Mise of Lewes the king was forced to confirm the Provisions 
and the Charters, to submit his case to a more impartial board 
of arbitration, and to give as hostages his eldest son and his 
nephew Henry of Almain [Germany]. 

The Government of Simon de Montfort. Pending the 
result of the arbitration a Parliament was summoned, including 
not merely abbots, bishops, and barons, but also four knights 
from every shire. In this assembly a provisional form of 
government was drawn up (June, 1264), to last until peace waB 
fully established. Under it the chief power was given to three 
chosen electors, of whom Earl Simon was the most prominent. 
These three had power to choose and to dismiss the subordinate 
councillors of the long ; they themselves were to be responsible 
for their conduct to Parliament. Thus the ultimate control of 
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the Government was, in accordance with the earl’s principles, 
given to the nation ; for the first Parliament he summoned 
under these new arrangements was even more representative 
than that of 1264. It included borough members as well as 
barons and knights from the shires. The one thing that 
prevents us from regarding it as the model of all subsequent 
Parliaments is the fact that the bitterness of party feeling 
obliged the earl to exclude from it all who were avowedly 
hostile to his policy. It was a packed assembly. We shall 
see, however, that when, thirty years later, Edward made 
Parliament a permanent and necessary feature of the constitu¬ 
tion, he worked upon the same lines as his great adversary. 
It is to Simon and the friars that we owe the memorable maxim : 
4 What concerns all should be treated of and approved by all’ 

The Song of Lewes, There were those who called Simon 
a selfish usurper, and assigned all these changes to motives 
of ambition on his part. It was indeed hard for the men of 
that age to understand that any grievances could justify a vassal 
in holding his lord and king in captivity. The arguments in 
Simon’s favour are well stated by one of his more intelligent 
followers in a Latin poem Called 4 The Song of Lewes.’ The poem 
compares the earl to the Maccabees who freed the Jews from 
tyranny. It explains that the king is not above the law , hut 
the law above the king. If the king breaks the law he may be 
restrained even by force ; the man who compels him to do 
light simply saves him from everlasting disgrace. Other songs 
and ballads express the same ideas. Some are in Latin, some 
in French ; others, in the English tongue, are evidently written 
for the unlearned. These last are interesting, both because 
they prove the widespread trust of the commons in their leader, 
and also because they mark the development of English as 
a literary language. Since the author of the Chronicle dropped 
his pen at Henry II’s accession, there had been a dearth of 
really national literature. The fashionable poets and learned 
historians used Latin or French, tongues that could be under¬ 
stood all over Western Europe just as well as in their own country. 

Development of English Literature. John’s reign, how¬ 
ever, saw the production of several works in the vulgar tongue ; 
such as the Brut [history] of priest Layamon of Earnley on 
Severn, the homilies of the eastern canon, Onn, and the 
delightful west-country poem of 4 The Owl and the Nightingale.’ 
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And although, under Henry III, French was the language of 
the law courts and of Parliament itself, the number of English 
writers was growing. These political songs were composed 
in a very popular form of literature; and some at least of 
them point to the existence of a very intelligent interest in 
politics amongst the audience. Government is obviously no 
longer a subject which is left entirely to the barons ; the people 
have their ideas about it, and are full of projects for reform. 
We will quote a fragment from one of the lighter ballads 
which bears upon the battle of Lewes and Henry’s brother, 
Richard, earl of Cornwall, who had been for his royal birth, 
riches, and reputation chosen emperor of the Romans and king 
of Germany, and had ruled there for two years, 1257-1259. 

The king of Allemagne 1 gathered his host, 

Maked him a castle of a mulne-post , 4 
Wende * with his prudence and his mickle boast, 

Brought from Allemagne many sorry ghost 4 
To help Windsor. 

Richard, though thou be ever triohard , 1 
Trichen * shalt thou never more. 

This is not great poetry, nor does it appeal to a cultivated 
audience. But it is by such rude attempts that the language 
was polished and the love of letters fostered until the time 
came for the appearance of a Chaucer and a Langland. Only 
a little later, in the reign of Edward I, Robert of Gloucester 
turned the example of these minstrels to good account in a 
more ambitious work. In rude but stirring rhymes he gave 
a summary of English history, carrying the tale down to the 
fatal field of Evesham and the death of Henry III. 

The Fall of Earl Simon, 1205. The rule of Earl Simon 
lasted barely a year. As was natural, his new Government 
achieved far less than had been expected in the way of reform. 
The barons of his party were disappointed and angry, because 
he would not let them turn the victory to their private advantage. 
His sons also, who were by no means so patriotic and unselfish 
as their father, made enemies by their arrogance. Though 
treated with all respect, Henry and Prince Edward were 
prisoners. Queen Eleanor, from her refuge in France, intrigued 
unceasingly with the supporters of her husband; and although 

1 Germany, * Mill-post. * Weened. * Spirits. 

6 Trickster. * * Trick. 
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an invasion she planned came to nothing, much uneasiness 
was caused by Henry’s brother-in-law Louis IX and the 
pope, both of whom refused to recognize in any way the 
lawfulness of Simon’s rule. Even those who had helped to 
bring about the late revolution now began to think that peace 
would never return to England until the monarchy was restored 
in all its old authority. Early in 1265 a scheme was formed by 
the royalists for an appeal to arms, Prince Edward from his prison 
taking the lead. The first step was taken by William of Valence 
(v. supra , p. 84). Landing with a small force in Pembrokeshire, 
he made a demonstration by which the earl was decoyed into the 
heart of Wales. Meanwhile, Prince Edward escaped from his 
gaolers and met the royalist barons at Ludlow. An army was 
quickly raised, the bridges across the Severn were broken, and 
Simon the younger, who at the first alarm had marched west¬ 
ward to reinforce his father, was surprised and driven to take 
shelter in Kenilworth. Leaving troops to continue the siege, 
Edward faced about and hurried back to fight the earl, who 
after much delay had found a ford and had marched to 
Evesham. The army of Earl Simon was small, though Llewelyn, 
afterwards prince of Wales, had furnished him with a number 
of Welsh skirmishers, and he had no intention of fighting a 
battle until joined by his son. 

The Slaughter of Evesham, 1285. But in halting at Evesham 
he had fallen into a trap. The town was surrounded on three 
sides by the Avon, and had only two issues; one by a bridge 
over the Avon, the other by a narrow neck of land to the north. 
Marching under the Montfort standards they had taken at 
Kenilworth, the barons and the prince, with their vastly superior 
force, seized these two points before the earl had discovered that 
they were not his son’s army. There was no hope of flight, he 
could only sell his life as dearly as possible. The Welshmen 
fled as best they could, the knights were cut down to a man, 
and the earl, as he stood at bay unhorsed in a circle of 
assailants, was killed by a foul blow from behind. His body 
was mutilated in a ghastly manner and his head sent to one of 
his bitterest enemies, but when the fight was over the monks of 
Evesham buried his remains with all honour; within a short 
lime the grave became the object of pilgrimages from all 
parts of England, and, in spite of pope and king, Simon was 
honoured as a saint. His work was not altogether undone, 
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although the bulk of his party soon threw up the contest and 
accepted the Ban of Kenilworth, a compromise allowing them 
to redeem their estates by promising submission and paying 
heavy fines. Prince Edward had little love for the popular 
cause, but he saw the necessity of making real concessions to 
the spirit of reform. The Provisions of Westminster were 
therefore confirmed, and other important remedial measures 
embodied in the Statute of Marlborough (1267). Forgiveness 
was not extended to the sons of the great earl. They fled over 
seas to Italy, and were next heard of in connexion with a fearful 
tragedy. In 1270 Edward and his cousin, Henry of Almain, 
started on a crusade, to atone for the Christian blood they had 
shed in the civil war. On the way the latter halted at Viterbo, 
where the Montforts were then living, and went to pray in 
a church there. They set upon him at the very altar, and stabbed 
him to death in revenge for their father. Then they escaped, 
and Edward’s utmost efforts could never bring them to justice. 


CHAPTER IV 

EDWARD I (1272-1307) and EDWARD II (1307-1327) 

The Crusade, 1270-1272. The crusade of Prince Edward 
was almost the last attempt to wrest the Holy Sepulchre from 
the infidel. The pious King Louis IX, who had already headed 
a luckless crusade to Egypt, when he was taken prisoner and 
ransomed at a great price, was to have led the expedition; but 
he turned aside to fight the unbeliever in Tunis, and died there 
of dysentery. The French hurried home after the death of 
their leader. Edward vowed not to turn back so long as he 
had a single horseboy to follow him* He did indeed reach Acre 
in time to relieve the hard-pressed Christian garrison, and 
afterwards marched as far inland as Nazareth. But after a stay 
of six months he was induced to return by the news of his 
father’s failing health. The one story about his crusade which 
every one remembers is unhappily a fable. For although Edward 
was really wounded in the arm by the dagger of a Turk, it is not 
true that his wife Eleanor sucked the poison from the wound. 

Bdward proclaimed, November, 1272. Edward’s return 
was leisurely, and long before he reached home King Henry 
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died of old age ratlier than any positive illness. The royal 
council immediately proclaimed Edward I. It was the first 
occasion on which an English reign was held to begin before 
the actual coronation. But in this case there was no possible 
rival, and, in spite of Edward’s reputed treachery to Earl Simon, 
the people were well disposed to a prince whom they rightly 
judged as strong and public-spirited as his father had been weak 
and selfish. Secure of his position, Edward lingered on the way 
to figure in a great tournament between Burgundian and English 
knights, which was afterwards known as ‘ The little battle of 
Chalons ’; for the two nations loved each other so little that many 
were killed on both sides before Edward was adjudged victorious. 

Years of Peace. Edward was now in the prime of life. He 
was tall, athletic, and of a commanding presence, a good swords¬ 
man, a fine horseman, a reckless fighter, and no mean general. 
His appearance recalled Richard Coeur de Lion, but in mind he 
more resembled Richard’s father. For he considered war to be 
a means rather than an end, and his great ambition was to 
amend the government of his disordered kingdom. He desired 
the expansion of England, but, unlike former kings, saw the 
futility of trying to win more of France. Wales and Scotland 
were the prizes which he coveted. But to invade and subdue 
without any excuse or pretext was not his intention. He had 
a lawyer’s respect for justice, and was content to w r ait until a 
just cause should be afforded him. His reign therefore began 
peacefully. Trained legal advisers, Burnell the Englishman 
and Aecursi the Italian, drew lip under his eye such laws as the 
times required, and these were submitted to the Great Council 
for approval. The Statute of Westminster the First (1275) 
confirmed the reforms latterly granted by Henry III, and made 
others. The Statute of Gloucester (1278) ordered an inquiry 
into the rights of jurisdiction claimed by the barons. Writs of 
Quo Warranto were issued, and if the existence of the court back 
to the time of Richard I, or an express grant of justice from 
the king, could not be proved, baronial courts were abolished 
or confined to the hearing of petty suits. These proceedings 
were much resented by the barons. But the commons found 
royal justice both cheaper and better than that of their lords; 
and the grip of the lord upon his tenant was sensibly relaxed. 
Closely connected with this measure is the reform by which 
the three central courts of common law were defined and 
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distinguished. Henceforth the Court of Exchequer heard cases 
touching the revenue; the Court of King’s Bench, criminal 
suit® ; the Court of Common Pleas, suits between subject and 
subject. The Statute of Mortmain , or De Viris Religiosu 
(1272), forbade religious bodies and other corporations to 
acquire any more land without royal leave. It was high time 
for such a measure. One-fourth of all the lands in England 
belonged to the clergy, and they were becoming too powerful in 
politics. So at least Edward thought, for he had just quarrelled 
with Archbishop John Peekham. Another reason was to be 
found in the interests of overlords. A corporation never dies, 
therefore its lands can never revert to the lord through failure 
of heirs; for similar reasons they can never be subject to the 
dues of relief, marriage, and wardship. 

Wales. But the affairs of Wales now claimed Edward’s 
attention. The old British land had long been a thorn in the 
side of the English. The Norman kings invaded it several 
times without effect, for the Welsh merely drove off their 
cattle to the mountains until want of supplies forced the 
enemy to retire, and they could return to their old pastime of 
harrying the English borderland. A chain of castles, reaching 
from the Dee to the Bristol Channel and Milford Haven, had 
been formed to repress the marauders. The Lords Marchers 
who held these castles made incessant war, justly or unjustly, 
upon their wild neighbours, and carved out for themselves small 
principalities. The greatest of them were the earls of Pembroke, 
Gloucester, Hereford, Shrewsbury, and Chester. And there was 
a swarm of lesser Norman families who were the terror of both 
nations. With the growth of this border baronage Wales became 
a source of new danger. The Welsh chieftains and the Lords 
Marchers contracted marriage alliances, and made common 
cause against the crown. In particular the princes of Gwynedd 
or North Wales made themselves seriously felt in English 
politics. With Aberfraw for their capital, they ruled the modem 
counties of Anglesea, Carnarvon, and Merioneth. They also 
claimed in the north the coast line as far as Flint (the Four 
Gemtreds or Hundreds), and in the south the districts which 
now form Carmarthenshire and Cardiganshire. All the Welsh 
living beyond the Marches expected them to fulfil Merlin’s 
prophecy, that when farthings were coined in London the ancient 
Kingdom of Wales should be restored. To this end Llewelyn ap 
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lorwerth [the son of Edward] had fought for the barons against J ohn, 
and the more famous Llewelyn ap Gruffydd [the son of Griffith] had 
leagued himself with Earl Simon. These princes had no knights 
in coat-mail to fight their battle, but the spearmen of the north 
were justly famous, and till the English borrowed the long-bow 
from them, the South Welsh were the best archers in the world. 

Its People. Such troops, when fired by the memory of their 
ancient independence, were seriously to be reckoned with. 
Gerald the Welshman (who in his day was bishop of St. David’s 
and knew the country well) described with a vivid pen the 
social condition of his countrymen as he found them in 1188, 
when he went with Archbishop Baldwin to preach the Saladin 
crusade. Towns there were none in Wales, only hamlets and 
steadings along the verges of the forests, or in the quiet moun¬ 
tain valleys. The unit of society was the family; pedigrees 
were carefully kept; family pride was inordinately strong and 
often led to bitter feuds. The people were handsome and 
courteous, but idle and quite untrustworthy. They depended for 
a livelihood on their cattle, on hunting, and on fisheries more 
than on their tilled land. Their Christianity was older than 
that of England : the land was dotted with ancient shrines and 
churches; here and there stood stately abbeys. But society 
was at the best half civilized, and the laws that Howel the Good 
had framed in the tenth century were still the only rule of life. 
In one respect at least they excelled the English. No nation 
had so true a love of song and music. In every household one 
might hear the harp, the viol, and the sound of sweet singing. 
Every chief had his minstrel, who recited to a critical audience, 
and was richly rewarded when he rose above the common level. 
Llywarch Hen [‘ the Old who stands even to-day among the 
world’s lyric poets, was such a minstrel; and there were others 
hardly his inferiors in the brilliant circle that sang the glories 
of the British heroes of the past and the inmost thoughts of her 
people on the very eve of the conquest. 

Llewelyn ap Gruffydd, 1240-1282. While still a youth 
Prince Edward came into collision with Llewelyn ap Gruffydd. 
Henry III gave to his son the disputed districts above men¬ 
tioned, and Llewelyn had succeeded in wresting the Four 
Cantreds from their youthful ruler. He still held them, and 
obstinately refused homage to the king. This was the more 
suspicious because Welshmen had fought for Earl Simon at 
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Evesham, and Llewelyn was now betrothed to the earl’s 
daughter, Eleanor de Montfort. Edward resolved not to wait 
till he was attacked, and, after a last summons to Llewelyn, 
led in 1277 a great expedition to the Snowdon country. His 
ships sailed round to the Menai Straits and cut Llewelyn off 
from Anglesea, whence he drew his food supplies. Thus sur¬ 
rounded, the prince had no course but to sign the Treaty of 
Conway , by which he resigned the Four Cantreds, was made 
a life-tenant of Anglesea, and received back the rest of his 
dominions on condition of homage. A peaceful interlude of five 
years followed. Then, in 1282, the men of the Four Cantreds, 
irritated by the misrule of Edward’s English ministers, appealed 
to Llewelyn, and, persuaded by his brother David, he renewed 
the war. English castles were treacherously seized, English 
officials and colonists expelled or murdered, and for the moment 
Llewelyn triumphed. 

Conquest and Settlement, 1282-1283. But when Edward 
took the field in person and again blockaded the Snowdon 
strongholds, the weakness of the Welsh became painfully 
evident. Llewelyn escaped from Snowdon, and attempted to 
raise an army in Mid-Wales. But one of his own countrymen, 
Red Madoc the smith, betrayed him to the pursuers, and he fell 
in an obscure skirmish near Builth. Soon afterwards David was 
taken, and sentenced by a court of English peers to be hanged. 
Capital punishment for traitorous barons was a startling novelty. 
But David had been guilty of treason, sacrilege, and murder. 
At the beginning of the reign Llewelyn had expelled him from 
his inheritance, and he owed his restoration entirely to 
Edward’s good offices. In 1284 Wales, so far as it lay outside 
the Marches, was reorganized by the Statutum GwaUiae. Six 
counties were formed on the English model—Cardigan, Car¬ 
marthen, Merioneth, Carnarvon, Anglesea, Flint. English law 
courts, under English justices and sheriffs, were introduced: 
the worst of the Welsh laws were abolished, but the rest 
retained. Carnarvon was made the capital of the north, and 
Carmarthen of the south. Other strong castles were built at 
various paints along the coast-roads. Twice more in this reign 
the Welsh rebelled, in 1287 under Rhys, son of Meredydd, prince 
of South Wales, and in 1294 under Madoc, son of Llewelyn. 
But the country was firmly held and soon settled down, leaving 
Slward at liberty to pursue other plans. 
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Further Legislation. From 1283 to 1290 there was peace 
in England. For three years of this time Edward lived in 
Gascony, where he remodelled the government, and, with a view 
to another crusade, tried to reconcile France and Aragon. But 
both before and after this period of absence important laws were 
passed. The statute De Donis Conditionalihus (1285) was intended 
to prevent a man from selling or giving away land which had been 
entailed upon himself and his children. It was passed solely to 
please the barons, who wished to prevent their heirs from breaking 
up family estates. But lawyers found out means of evading it. 
The Statute of Winchester was a great measure of police, of 
which the object was to extirpate the bands of club-men who 
infested the highways and plundered houses with open violence. 
It commanded all men to keep weapons in their houses according 
to the old Assize of Arms (v. supra, p. 61), and to hold themselves 
in readiness for following robbers with the Hue and Cry. The 
inhabitants of every town and village were to keep Watch and 
W T ard from sunset to sunrise, and to arrest all suspicious-looking 
travellers. The old hundred-court was used to deal with 
offenders under the Act. 

‘Quia Emptores.’ In 1290 was passed the statute of Quia 
Emptores , which may be said to have rung the death-knell of 
feudalism. For it abolished the time-honoured process of 
* subinfeudation,' by which, if one man bought or otherwise 
acquired land from another in full ownership, he was nevertheless 
accounted the vassal of the grantor, liable to do him military 
service and to serve in his court. Henceforth the purchaser 
was to be the vassal not of the grantor, but of the grantor’s 
overlord—that is, in most cases, of the kitig himself. It was no 
longer possible for a great baron to purchase retainers by gifts 
of land as heretofore. More questionable was the measure by 
which in the same year Edward, yielding to the persuasions of 
the Church, banished from the kingdom the Jews, who, for two 
centuries, had been the chief bankers and money-lenders of the 
kingdom. He thought to stamp out usury, which was doing 
grievous harm to his subjects; but soon Christian usurers took 
the place of the Jews, and much suffering was inflicted without 
such good results as had been looked for. 

War with Scotland. In the year 1290 begins the second 
and less glorious period of Edward’s reign. One by one his 
old and trusted advisers passed away. In Queen Eleanor he 
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is said to liave lost a restraining influence his imperious 
temper sorely needed. But the chief disaster was the failure 
of his Scottish policy. Scotland was by far the greatest problem 
of his old age. When not actually invading the country he was 
always threatened by Scottish intrigues with France, or harassed 
by the need of finding money for his northern campaigns. 

tt&o Model Parliament. It was owing to his Scottish 
difficulties that in 1295 King Edward took the memorable step 
of summoning what is often now called his Model Parliament, in 
which all three Estates of the realm were represented. These were 
(1) the Baronage, who were summoned by special writs addressed 
to them individually ; (2) the Clergy ; that is, besides the bishops, 
priors, and abbots who had sat in Great Councils, representatives 
of cathedral chapters and of diocesan clergy; (3) the Commons, 
of whom some were knights elected in the shire-courts, and others 
burgesses elected in the moots of the most important boroughs. 
It was not the first assembly of the kind Edward had sum¬ 
moned ; but is really the last of a series of experiments made by 
him. It is called the Model because for some centuries after 
1295 no legislative change was made in the composition of the 
English Parliament; and because this is the date when Parlia¬ 
ment, in the modem sense, becomes a recognized and standing 
feature of the constitution. Still Edward’s Parliament differed 
in many points from the Parliament of to-day. All three Est ates 
m et in one and the same ha ll. The du ty of ad viain^fluTj dng 
felTentirdy^ gon t Ee Xo rds spiritual andtempomL f or the king 
summonea the Cottrmt^^ clergy simply that they 

might assent to the decisions of the Lords and vote money for 
carrying out their schemes. Th e Comm ons h ad at first no shar e 
in legislation : they co uld only petition.king to ma ke 
"a statu te with the coung^Tnd cog ent of the.-Lord s. They 
coinSTnoFTorce^^tFe^ Tong to change either his policy or his 
ministers. The members were paid by their constituencies: 
hence many of the smaHeretoWns shirked the duty of sending 
members on the plea of poverty. It was some time before they 
realized that in and through Parliament the Commons might 
come to rule the country for themselves. Finally, in our modem 
Parliament the lower clergy have no place. Not long after 1295 
they withdrew of their own free will, preferring to vote their 
grants in their own assembly, which is called Convocation, and 
they have never since returned to the House of Commons. 
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The Maid of Norway. The plan of conquering Scotland 
developed slowly in Edward’s mind. The Lowlands, over which 
alone the kings of Scotland had any real power, were peopled by 
men of English blood, speaking the English tongue, and governed 
by laws very like those of the south. Intermarriages between 
the royal houses of the two countries had been frequent; and the 
much disputed claim of suzerainty made it natural that the king 
of England should interfere in the politics of Scotland. On 
the death of Alexander III (1286), Edward arranged with the 
regents of Scotland the Treaty of Brigham , by which the Maid 
of Norway was to marry his son Edward of Carnarvon. Thus 
the two kingdoms would be united under one ruler, but 
Scotland was to retain her independence and her national 
constitution. But the Maid died on her way from the Norwegian 
court, and numerous competitors came forward to claim the 
vacant throne. John Balliol, Robert Bruce the elder, the Red 
(Jomyn, and John Hastings of Abergavenny were the most 
prominent. These four were all descended from David, earl of 
Huntingdon, the younger brother of William the Lion ; but 
Bruce and Balliol had claims far superior to those of the other 
two—Bruce as being nearer in descent, Balliol as the elder 
representative of Earl David’s eldest daughter (v. Genealogical 
Tables). All the claimants agreed to Edward’s proposal that he, 
as lord paramount of Scotland, should arbitrate between them, 
for each of the rivals desired Edward’s support too much to 
contradict him, and a protest from the Estates of Scotland passed 
unheeded. The suit was heard in 1291-1292, in the txftder 
town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, before a mixed court of Scottish 
and English judges. After much argument the crown was 
awarded with Edward’s consent to John Balliol, and the 
decision appears to have been thoroughly honest and legal. 
As Edward well knew, any one of the rival claimants would 
have cheerfully done homage to him for Scotland. Bruce and 
Hastings, who were more English than Scottish, might have 
seemed more desirable vassals. Balliol was adjudged the heir 
because Balliol’s right was the strongest. But after Balliol’s 
coronation Edward appeared to less advantage. Going beyond 
the practice of his predecessors, he claimed to treat the king of 
Scotland like any common vassal. In particular he received 
appeals from BallioFs law courts, and summoned him to appear 
at Westminster in person. 
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Scotland revolts. The summons was actually obeyed, but 
certain indignant barons of Scotland took the government out of 
Balliol’s hands and appointed a committee of twelve to manage 
national affairs (1295). They soon found an ally in Philip the 
Fair of France, Two years before, a quarrel between the sailors 
of Normandy and the Cinque Ports had resulted in a pitched 
battle between the ships of the rivals, and the English had been 
victorious, Philip called upon Edward to answer for the 
misdeeds of his subjects in the Court of Peers at Paris. 
Edward offered compensation, but would not degrade himself to 
the same level as John Balliol. In May, 1294, he was therefore 
adjudged to have forfeited Aquitaine, and Philip gladly welcomed 
the opportunity of giving him occupation on the English side of 
the Channel. Thus was formed that connexion between France 
and Scotland, which for the next three centuries crippled the 
foreign policy of English kings, and left them exposed to attack 
on their most vulnerable side. 

First Conquest of Scotland, 1296. Against France, Edward 
built up a formidable confederacy of German princes, in which 
the Emperor Adolf was the leading member. But he undertook 
the Scottish war at once and in person. After taking and sacking 
Berwick so cruelly that the blood ran * like a mill-stream ’ down 
the streets, he met and shattered the army of the Scottish nobility 
at Dunbar . Then followed a triumphal march through the length 
and breadth of the Lowlands, in the course of which he received 
the submission of all the coast towns from Edinburgh in the 
south to Banff and Elgin in the north. Balliol surrendered in 
despair. His life was contemptuously granted him, but with his 
son Edward he was thrown into an English prison, where he 
remained until, some years later, the pope obtained for him 
release and permission to retire to his French estates. On his 
return Edward brought with him from Scone the ancient regalia 
andi the coronation-stone of Scotland. He left behind him as 
his regents Earl Warenne and Hugh of Cressingham : for 
Scotland was now to be directly under Edward’s rule. 

The Confirmation of the Charters, 1297. It remained to 
settle the account with France. But Edward was heavily in 
debt. His embarrassments had begun with his crusade, and 
every year since then had added to their weight. Parliament 
had already given him a subsidy, but be now asked from the 
clergy an aid, and from the barons military service in Gascony. 
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But both these classes had grievances against the king. The 
clergy refused aid on the ground that Boniface VIII by his Bull 
Clericis Laicos had lately forbidden the Church to pay taxes to 
the State; their real reason being that Edward had displeased 
them by the Statute of Mortmain , and by the Ordinance of 
Circumspecte Agatis which, according to old English use, removed 
all secular cases from the sphere of the Church courts. Edward 
was not the man to let the pope stand between him and his 
subjects ; he outlawed the clergy, until in a panic they persuaded 
Boniface to explain away his words. The barons, however, were 
more obstinate. It was no part of their duty to serve abroad, 
and they would not do so. Edward let them alone, and turned 
as a last resource to illegal taxation. He seized for his own 
use all the wool in the kingdom, and ordered the sheriffs of 
the counties to collect and send him large quantities of food 
supplies for bis army. Before starting to join his allies in 
Flanders he explained to the Londoners assembled at West¬ 
minster that these arbitrary measures were due to urgent need, 
and promised to give compensation on his return for all the goods 
that he had taken. With this formal pledge the people were 
well content. Not so the barons and Archbishop Winchelsey. 
In the king’s absence they forced Prince Edward and the 
regents to sign the Confrmatio Car tar urn, which premised that 
the late illegal aids and prises should not be pressed into 
a custom for the future. This important document was signed 
by Edward himself at Ghent (Nov. 5, 1297). He bitterly 
resented the mistrust which it implied ; and, some years later, 
persuaded the pope to absolve him from his obligation. But 
he never revived the obnoxious taxes, for he .remembered his 
proud motto ‘ Keep troth,’ and had learned to know the spirit 
of the nation. 

William Wallace. Meanwhile in Scotland the oppressive 
rule of Cressirigham, doubly hateful as the mark of English 
supremacy, aroused the commons to rebellion under William 
Wallace, the son of a Renfrew landholder. The story runs that 
a deadly outrage offered to the wife of Wallace by an English 
sheriff was the first cause of his hatred for the aliens. Merci¬ 
less as he was, he must be remembered as the man who 
taught the disunited Lowlands to combine under one leader. 
In May, 1297, the revolt began. The English justiciar saved 
himself by a hasty flight from Scone, and Wallace, meeting no 
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resistance, raided the English border as far south as Durham. 
In the aututnn Warenne and Cressingham, returning to the 
attack, advanced with a large host upon Stirling, which is the 
key of Northern Scotland. But attempting to cross tHeTorfH in 
t£e face of the enemy they were hopelessly routed at Camhus- 
kenneth^Bridge. Cressingham fell, Warenne fled for his fife; 
William Wallace and Andrew Moray, as governors of the Army 
of Scotland, took upon themselves to rule the nation. 

Defeated at Falkirk. Fortunately a truce with Philip of 
France left Edward free at this moment. He marched north¬ 
ward to chastise the rebels, and met them in the summer of 
129Jlat Falkirk , not far from the scene of the first battle. The 
battle which ensued is memorable in the history of tactics. For 
while Wallace adopted a new infantry formation, ranging the 
pikemen on whom he mainly depended in hollow squares, 
Edward brought into action a corps of archers, who doubtless 
had learned their trade from the Welsh. Against this terrible 
new weapon Wallace was powerless. The arrows broke the 
ranks of his spearmen, the English knights dashed in and com¬ 
pleted the work of slaughter. Wallace escaped, but his period 
of greatness was at an end. After six years of wandering and 
concealment he was betrayed by a fellow countryman, sent to 
London, tried and executed as a traitor, a murderer, and a man 
convicted of sacrilege (1305). 

Edward’s Difficulties, 1298-1305. But Falkirk did not give 
Scotland to Edward. The barons, though they had jealously cast 
off Wallace, offered a sturdy resistance to the English invaders, 
and set up a Government of their own. The king was hampered 
in his operations by the clamour of Parliament for redress of 
grievances. Many abuses were left untouched by the Con - 
firmatio Cartarum , and the three Estates were awakening to 
a sense of their own power. In 1300 Edward had to sign the 
Articuli super Cartas prohibiting various exactions of the 
“^henffs and offier royal officials. In 1301 he confirmed with 
some reluctance the Charter of the Forest. He was also asked 
to dismiss his unpopular minister Langton : but here he held firm. 
No obe should choose servants for him as they had been chosen 
fof his father. Other difficulties also came in 'the way. Pope 
Bomf&ce VIII claimed Scotland as his fief and forbade Edward 
to meddle with it. With France there was only an uncertain 
itruce which might at any moment give place to war. It was 
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only in 1303 that the death of Boniface and the conclusion 
of a definite peace with King Philip left Edward free to deal 
with Scotland at his leisure. Then indeed his plans were 
pushed forward. In 1305 a mixed commission of English and 
Scottish representatives drew up an Ordinance for the Govern¬ 
ment of Scotland. The Scot and Bret laws were to be examined, 
and a new code drawn up. Like Wales, the country was divided 
into shires ruled by sheriffs appointed by the king: but unlike 
Wales, it was to be fully and fairly represented in the English 
Parliament. This was a true Act of Union, but it came four 
centuries too soon and defeated its own purpose. 

Appearance of Robert Bruce. Robert Bruce, the grandson 
of the claimant, the lord of Carrick and Annandale, had clung 
to Edward’s side in the hope that he would be set in Balliol’s 
place. His disappointment now drove him to take the lead of 
the national party, and after murdering his chief rival Comyn 
in Dumfries church, he was crowned at Scone with the silver 
circlet taken off an image in the church in March, 1306. 
It was a wild venture. Bruce’s wife told him that he would be 
* a summer and not a winter king.’ Edward’s troops chased 
him away into the western Highlands; his brother Nigel was 
captured and ignominiously hanged ; the countess of Buchan, 
who had placed the crown upon his head, was shut up in a 
barred cage in Berwick Castle. 

Death of Edward. But Edward’s days were numbered. In 
spite of sickness he had struggled northward to Carlisle that he 
might hold his last Parliament and lead the army in person. 
But at Burgh-on-Sands, six miles beyond Carlisle, death over¬ 
took him on July 7, 1307. With his last words he bequeathed 
the Scottish war to his son, and exacted a promise that his bones 
should be carried before the army. The promise was not 
observed. The new king soon turned back to the south and 
buried the Hammer of the Scots with slight ceremony at West¬ 
minster. Nor was this his only breach of faith. He had 
sworn never to recall his unworthy Gascon favourite, Piers 
Gaveston, whom six months previously his father had banished 
from the realm. But now Gaveston returned to be his right- 
hand man, received the earldom of Cornwall, and married the 
king’s niece. When Edward II, at the end of the year, visited 
France to celebrate his marriage with Isabel of France, 
Piers was left behind as regent of England. Thus in one 
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and the same year the king acquired the wife and the favourite 
who between them were to work his ruin. 

Summary of Reign. One can hardly exaggerate the impor¬ 
tance of the first Edward’s reign. After men of every type and 
class had spent themselves in fruitless attempts to reform the 
Government, he stepped in and solved the problem. He was 
less original, less enthusiastic, and more conservative than 
Simon de Montfort. But he had the advantage of hereditary 
rank and influence ; he avoided the mistakes, while adopting 
the best ideas, of his precursor; his mind was wider, and he 
understood the English people much more thoroughly. Simon 
was a man of one idea, but Edward was many-sided. Edward’s 
legislation and his plans of conquest are hardly less im¬ 
portant than his constitutional changes. His laws dealt the 
death-blow to feudalism, curbed the political power of the 
Church, purified the law courts and made them more efficient, 
stamped out disorder, and otherwise facilitated the growth of 
commerce. His dealings with Wales and Scotland showed the 
possibility of an island empire, in which the minor nationalities 
of Great Britain should be fused with the English people. It 
should be remembered also that, rising superior to the insular 
prejudices of his countrymen, he showed how England might 
learn lessons of law and statecraft from her continental neigh¬ 
bours. Italian lawyers and financiers were pressed into his 
service : Alfonso the Wise of Castile and St. Louis of France 
were his own examples. 

Edward II and Gaveston. But the king, though he had 
taken the nation into partnership, still retained the larger share 
of power and responsibility. Only a strong man could wear the 
crown with credit, and Edward II was by no means strong. 
From his father he inherited little but a strong, handsome person. 
Banquets and masques were the serious business of his life ; 
artisans, grooms, and jesters his chosen companions. He was 
often dimnk, and alw ays fr ivolous. His temper was vio lent an5 
capn^ious. Tie was incapable of keeping his own counsel. 
And the favourite resembled him, except that Gaveston’s 
insolence was even more intolerable than the king’s. It was 
no wonder that Parliament and the barons viewed them almost 
from the first with sour distrust. Unfortunately for Edward, the 
opposition had a powerful and unscrupulous leader in his cousin 
Thomas of Lancaster, who was lord of three earldoms and the 
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heir to two others. In 1308 his faction compelled the king to 
send Gaveston into an honourable banishment as governor of 
Ireland; and Parliament only consented to grant supplies after 
the most explicit promises of redress of grievances. But 
Edward soon persuaded the pope to absolve him from his 
promises. Gaveston returned more insolent than ever, and 
since Parliament could not be trusted, the extravagance of 
the royal household was maintained by purveyances and illegal 
customs. 

The Ordainers. In 1310 a great council of prelates and 
barons took upon themselves all, and more than all, the powers 
of Parliament. They appointed twenty-one Lords Ordainers, 
who were to rule for a year and make ordinances for the 
regulation of the king and his council. The Ordainers, among 
whom Earl Thomas was the leading spirit, decreed (1) the 
banishment of Gaveston and the other favourites; (2) that 
theTTang should revoke the imprudenfT grants whi ch ha l^ d 
made, so that for the future he^ might * iive~^>1 his om ’; 
(3jTImTnParliament shouTcT iheeT aTTsasTonce a year ; (4) that 
the king should not leave the realm, levy war, or choose 
ministers without the consent of the barons in Parliament. 
Edward signed these Ordinances in September, 1311, but 
immediately tried to evade them. He recalled Gaveston, and 
fled before the barons to the north of England. But while he 
was attempting to raise the country in his favour, his friend was 
besieged and taken prisoner at Scarborough Castle. Lancaster 
and the earl of Warwick, whom Gaveston had nicknamed the 
Black Dog of Arden , insisted that he should be beheaded at 
once, although he had been promised a lawful -trial. Edward, 
furious but helpless, was persuaded by the pope and the king of 
France to go through a hollow reconciliation with the barons 
(October, 1313). But there were many causes for suspicion and 
discontent. The king brought in French lawyers to prove that 
the Ordinances were unconstitutional, and the selfish disaffection 
of his barons allowed Robert Bruce to capture at his leisure 
the English strongholds in Scotland. 

Battle of Bannockburn, 1314. Edinburgh, Linlithgow, 
and Roxburgh were taken by daring stratagems. At length 
the news that Stirling was on the point of a surrender roused 
the barons, and they could no longer refuse to help the 
king, and he marched to the relief with 50,000 men. At 
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Bannockburn, outside Stirling, be found Robert Bruce, with 
a force inferior by two-thirds to his own, but encamped in 
a strong position behind marshy ground which was honey¬ 
combed with pits. As at Falkirk, the English archers were 
sent forward to shake the hollow circles of Scottish pikemen. 
But Bruce’s cavalry fell upon their flank; and when the English 
knights charged to retrieve the day, they were thrown into con¬ 
fusion by the pits. At this moment the Scottish camp-followers 
were seen descending in a body from the Gillies’ Hill to reinforce 
their countrymen. The English took them for a fresh army, 
and fled in a panic. The king of England, who was with diffi¬ 
culty forced from the field by his friends, rode back to England 
with only five hundred knights. 

Scottish Reprisals, 1314-1818. Thus was the independence 
of Scotland secured, and for the rest of the reign England was 
exposed to dangerous reprisals. Edward Bruce sailed over to 
Ulster next year and was crowned king of Ireland at Dundalk. 
With the help of King Robert he menaced the English Pale for 
three years, until he was killed in single combat by John Maupas 
near Dundalk (1318). But, in the year of his death, the great 
town of Berwick was recovered by the Scots, and in 1319 
Edward was glad to make a truce. 

Earl Thomas rules the Realm, 1315-1322. Earl Thomas 
and his chief friends had not marched to Bannockburn, for they 
objected that the king had not summoned Parliament to obtain 
leave for the war. The discontent caused by the defeat and by 
a terrible famine, which increased the price of wheat from is . to 
40s. a bushel, and caused a great mortality, left the king power¬ 
less in their hands. He swore again to observe the Ordinances, 
and accepted a council chosen by the barons, of which Earl 
Thomas was the president. But the earl was incapable, and a 
traitor to his country. He neglected the war with Scotland, did 
nothing for the distressed commons, and occupied himself with 
making private war upon the earl of Surrey, Meanwhile Edward 
found new favourites in the Despensers, father and son. Unlike 
Gaveston, they were Englishmen and of noble birth. They 
were able men; they professed to upheld the constitution, 
and denounced the Ordinances os illegal. But at heart 
they were believed to be selfish, and to care for little but to 
extend their great estates on the Welsh Marches, In 1821 
Parliament, at the instance of their enemies, doomed them 
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unheard to forfeiture and banishment. But two months later 
the king gathered courage and called for the nation to arm 
in defence of the queen, who had been insulted by Lady 
Badlesmere, the wife of one of the councillors. The De¬ 
spensers were recalled, and Earl Thomas, with the Mortimers, 
his chief supporters, was attacked by force of arms. A t Borough - 
bridge in Y orkshire the treacherous earl was captured (March 16, 
1322), ana after a trial by his peers condemned to be beheaded. 
This execution gained the Despensers some dislike. Still, for 
a few years their triumph was complete. In 1322 Parliament, at 
their persuasion, annulled the new Ordinances, and laid down the 
important principle that only the three Estates and the king in 
Parliament can make or change the law. Shortly afterwards 
they took the unpopular but probably prudent step of concluding 
a further truce with Scotland. 

Queen Isabella and Mortimer, 1824-1326. But Queen 
Isabella hated the Despensers, and fell under the influence of 
their enemy, Roger Mortimer of Chirk, who was now a captive 
in London. He escaped in 1324, and she lost no time in 
following him to France. She took with her the young prince 
of Wales, who was to do homage in his father’s place for 
Aquitaine to her brother King Charles. At the French court 
she began to intrigue with the English barons against her 
husband, whom she hated and despised. Edward, informed 
of her treachery, begged her to come back ; but she refused, and 
her behaviour was so bad that Charles expelled her from France, 
and she fled to the count of Ilainault. He was persuaded, on 
her betrothing the prince of Wales to his daughter Philippa, 
to lend her men and ships, and his brother -Sir John of 
Hainault, partly from chivalrous motives, partly from hope of 
gain, consented to be her general. In September, 1326, she 
landed with a small but formidable force on the Suffolk coast. 

They depose Edward II, 1327. The barons and bishops 
hastened to join her. Her husband fled to the west, but 
he could And few supporters except the Despensers, and their 
power was ruined with the fall of Bristol a month later. 
The Despensers and their friends were hanged without trial: the 
king was captured. The prince of Wales, a child, who was 
under the governance of Isabel and Mortimer, was made to 
summon a Parliament at Westminster: in this assembly the 
deposition of the king was proposed and agreed to by nearly 
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all the Lords (Jan. 7). The loss of Scotland and Gascony, the 
execution of Earl Thomas, the influence allowed to worthless 
favourites, lack of good and proper government, breach of the 
coronation oath promising justice to all, were the chief charges 
against him. A deputation was sent to the wretched Edward 
in his prison at Kenilworth. Twenty-four commissioners were 
sent by Parliament to announce that they were no longer his 
lieges; the High Steward snapped in two his staff of office. 
Edward acknowledged with tears that the sentence was just, 
and consented to his son’s coronation. Nine days later the 
prince, already acclaimed as rightful king by the London mob, 
was solemnly acknowledged in Parliament. 


CHAPTER V 

EDWARD III (1327-1377) AND RICHARD II (1377-1399) 

The Regency, 1327-1330. But the real rulers of the realm 
were Mortimer and the queen. For four years the king re¬ 
mained in their guardianship. They flouted the barons, and 
used their victory only to amass wealth for themselves. They 
monopolized the government, and tried to win favour by 
conniving at disorder and anarchy. From fear of reaction, 
or mere revenge, they soon decreed the death of Edward II. 
On September 21, 1327, the walls of Berkeley Castle rang 
with the shrieks of a man in mortal agony. Next morning the 
knights and gentlemen of the neighbourhood were summoned to 
inspect the remains of Edward, sometime king of England, who 
had died in the night. The body bore no open wounds, but 
the face was fearfully distorted: and the gaolers, not daring 
to stand an inquiry, fled from the country. 

Peace with Scotland, 1328. Less guilty but equally 
unpopular were the dealings of the regency with Scotland. 
In 1327 Bruce took advantage of England’s confusion to send 
an expedition of 14,000 men-at-arms across the Border. An 
English army, headed by the young king (now sixteen years of 
age), toiled in vain after these marauders, and finally attempted 
to cut off their retreat at the Tyne. But rainy weather and 
parcity of provisions demoralized the English knights. They 
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failed to bring the enemy to a pitched battle, and the Black 
Douglas in a midnight surprise got into the English camp and 
almost captured the king. Mounted on light nags, encumbered 
by no baggage train, and carrying no provisions but a bag of 
oatmeal at their saddle-bows, the Scots easily out-distanced 
pursuit. Edward returned, having made no progress, and in 
the following year (1328) the Shameful Peace was made at 
Northampton, by which England recognized the sovereignty of 
the Bruce and renounced the claim of supremacy. To cement 
the alliance, Edward’s sister Joan was married to David Bruce, 
a boy of five years old. 

Fall of Mortimer. The rising discontent of the barons 
came to a head when the earl of Kent, their leader and the 
king’s uncle, was trapped by Mortimer’s agents into what was 
declared to be a conspiracy against the regency, and on that 
charge unfairly tried and executed. They approached the king, 
whose eyes were now opened to the true character of his 
mother and her favourite, and with him their plans were framed. 
One night, when Mortimer and the queen, suspecting no danger, 
were together in Nottingham Castle, the young king entered 
with an armed band by a secret passage and arrested the 
favourite. The queen clung to her son’s knees, begging for 
the life of gentle Mortimer; but they tried, condemned, and 
hanged him, as he in his day had hanged the Despensers 
untried and uncondemned. The Parliament that sentenced him 
spoke of trying the queen also. But although deprived of her 
lands, she was spared for the king’s sake, and allowed to pass 
the remainder of her life interned at Castle Rising in Norfolk. 

Edward and Philippa. Edward III had rrlany brilliant 
qualities. He was handsome, high-spirited and brave, an 
accomplished knight, a model of chivalry, a patron of arts and 
letters. His court was the most splendid in Europe, and he was 
the most splendid figure in it. But the statesmanlike prudence 
of Edward I was not often seen in him ; his policy was too often 
both selfish and short-sighted. His ministers also were men of 
inferior capacity, and thus less was done than might have been 
by the Government for national progress. Yet the reign opened 
well with the removal of some crying abuses. The Ordinance in 
favour of annual Parliaments (supra, p. 103) was confirmed by 
statute [Act of Parliament] : from the first we find the Commons 
showing ijn increased interest in public affairs and enlarging their 
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S ower. On the whole the king was popular with them, and their 
earts were completely won by his good-hearted, wise, and 
brave wife, Philippa of Hainault, the niece of Isabel’s valiant 
mercenary. Unlike Edward, who sometimes affected to despise 
tile mercantile interest, Philippa showed an enlightened zeal for 
the expansion of commerce. The commercial wealth of England 
mainly depended upon the wool trade with Ghent, Ypres, and 
Bruges, the weaving cities of her native Netherlands; and she 
laboured hard to promote friendly relations between the two 
countries. By persuading Flemish weavers to settle in the eastern 
counties she naturalized their craft among her adopted country¬ 
men. Before her time, says Fuller, the English knew no more 
how to use their wool than the silly sheep upon whose backs it 
grew. We are told that the first coal-mines opened in England 
since Roman days were those upon her estates in Tynedale. 

Origin of the Hundred Years' War. The thoughts of her 
husband turned rather to war and foreign politics. His name is 
especially connected with the Hundred Years’ War, which drove 
the French peasant to eat weeds and grass, and overturned 
fcWo English dynasties. To hold Edward alone responsible for 
these catastrophes would be unjust; to deny that he was glad 
to undertake a dangerous and expensive war would be to ignore 
the facts of history. Since the days of Edvard I, there had 
always existed a smouldering animosity between France and 
England; and in the first years of his grandson’s reign 
several causes contributed to fan the flame. First, though 
least important, came the question of the French succession. 
When Charles IV died childless, in 1328, the crown was 
assumed, with the general consent of France, by his cousin 
Philip of Valois. Though, as the nephew of Charles, Edward 
saw fit to prefer a counter-claim, he was hardly in earnest: 
when French lawyers appealed to the Salic law as proving 
that in France no inheritance could be claimed through a 
female, he resigned his right, and did homage to Philip for 
Aquitaine,, More serious was the provocation on the side of 
France. Philip with implacable hostility plotted to drive the 
English kings from their lawful heritage in Aquitaine, and to 
cripple their continental trade by imposing a count of French 
sympathies upon Flanders. But as yet he had no pretext for 
open war, and it was highly desirable that no such pretext should 
be given. The struggle was precipitated by Edward’s poliy toward 
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his restless neighbour Scotland, which lor good or evil had 
ranged herself lipon the side of France. 

War with Scotland, 1333* The great Bruce had died 
of leprosy in 1329; the Black Douglas, his faithful lieutenant, 
had fallen fighting against the infidel in Spain; King David 
Bruce was an inexperienced boy. Under these circumstances 
Edward III took up the cause of Edward Balliol, the son of 
King John Balliol, who was not without a party both in Scotland 
and in England. Crossing the Border with a great host the 
English Edward met and routed the best troops of Scotland 
at nflalidon Jlill, near Berwick (1333). The victory was mainly 
due to ~the English archers, for the long-bow was now the 
usuaT weapon of our yeomen. It was lighter and simpler, and 
carried further than the Genoese cross-bow or any other missile 
weapon then in use. A cloth-yard arrow truly aimed would 
pierce all but plate-armour; a skilled archer would shoot off 
two or three before the first had touched the ground; and 
well did the king realize the value of such marksmen. All free 
English yeomen who could not serve as knights or men-at- 
arms were bound to equip themselves with a bow of their own 
height, strings round and well twisted, arrows winged with 
the feather of the goose or peacock. The boys began their 
training at seven years of age; young and old must go to the 
butts every Sunday afternoon—‘ on pain of death * says Froissart. 
Halidon Hill made Edward Balliol master of Scotland fpr the 
nfoment. He paid liberally for English help by doing homage 
and surrendering at least four Lowland counties—Berwick, 
Roxburgh, Peebles, and Dumfries. But his triumph was short¬ 
lived. David Bruce fled to Philip of Valois, was warmly 
welcomed, and received aid in ships and men. In the end, 
despite his English ally’s support, and his own bravery, Edward 
Balliol was driven out, and his rival re-established more firmly 
than ever in the kingdom his father had won (1339). Long 
before this conclusion was reached, the narrower issues of the 
Scottish war had been almost forgotten in the excitement of 
the struggle which it provoked between England and France. 

France comes into the War, 1330. In 1336 Philip 
seconded the efforts of Scotland by an invasion of Gascony: 
when Edward proposed to retaliate by carrying the war into 
France the national pride of Parliament caught eagerly at the 
suggestion. The war was a great but not a hopeless under- 
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taking.. In respect of allies the two sides were fairly equal. 
If Hmip could count on Scotland, Edward might look for 
assistance from Flanders, Germany, and Spain. The pope, 
who, both in his religious capacity and as a recognized arbiter 
in international disputes, was a valuable ally, had given solid 
proofs of his attachment to French interests. But the fact that 
\ he was a Frenchman, living at Avignon under Philip’s shadow, 
f caBt a doubt on his impartiality and weakened his moral 
influence. If, again, internal resources were weighed, the 
balance leaned to the side of England. France could boast 
of a population five times as great, and of the most numerous 
chivalry in Europe. *But the nobles of France disdained to 
co-operate with the infantry of the communes, while English 
knights and yeomen were like brothers on the battle-field. 
In ships the French were weaker; the English were already 
setting up their claim to the ‘dominion of the narrow seas.’ 
Though France was the richest of agricultural nations, her 
wealth was not easily reached by the king’s government; in the 
customs duties upon wool, and in the liberal subsidies which 
Parliament voted for the war, Edward had sources of revenue 
that his opponent might envy but could not emulate. 

Fdward in Flanders. It was from the north-east that 
Edward began his attack; for Hainaalt, Liege, Guelders, and 
other powers of the Rhineland were pledged to aid him. In 1338 
he visited the Emperor Lewis, the Bavarian, at Coblenz, and was 
appointed Vicar of the Empire on the French frontier. But his 
German allies were more ready to take his money than to fight 
his battles; a first invasion of King Philip’s borders (1339) 
produced little or no result; and Edward was heartily glad to 
secure in the next year the more effectual aid of the Flemings. 
Loyalty to the king of France had long prevailed over their 
commercial interests; now, as a salve to their consciences, 
Edward revived his claim to the French throne, quartered the 
fleur de lis upon his shield, and summoned Flanders to follow 
its lawful overlord. The chief of his supporters in Flanders was 
Jacques von Arteveldt, a noble of Ghent, who by enrolling 
himself in the brewers’ guild had risen to be the virtual dictator 
of the city. Arteveldt was never weary of enlarging on the 
benefits which would accrue to Flanders from the English 
alliance; and his reputation for statecraft overawed the mal¬ 
contents. At sea the English were completely successful. The 
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Frencli navy was swept from the Channel by the hard-fought 
victory of Sluys (1340), and the whole coast of France lay open 
to attack. This opportunity was quickly grasped. In 1341 the 
death of John, duke of Brittany, called forth two claimants for 
the duchy—Jeanne of Penthievre, his niece, who had married 
Philip’s kinsman Charles of Blois, and Jean of Montfort, his 
younger brother, who was supported by the Breton-speaking part 
of the duchy. Edward III declared for Montfort, and sent him 
assistance, hqping to extirpate French influence in Brittany. 
France was caught between two fires: but for Edward’s 
difficulties with Parliament her position would indeed have 
been desperate. 

Constitutional Crisis. Since 1336 the Commons had 
repeatedly been asked for subsidies. They had responded 
generously to the call, for they saw that their trade was at stake. 
But the slow progress of the war seemed inexcusable to their 
inexperience. They began to bethink them of domestic 
grievances, and in 1340 the cry was raised that ‘redress must 
precede supply.’ The king, who had come from Flanders to 
defend his policy, could not deny that there had been on his part 
some juggling with the customs duties. No money could be 
extracted from the Commons until four reforming statutes had 
been passed. The most important of these provided, more 
distinctly even than Confirmatio Cartarum , that the maltdte 
[evil toll] upon exported wool should be abandoned, and that 
without the consent of Parliament no charge or aid should 
be levied for the future. Although this, like some other statutes 
of the time, was subsequently violated by the king in his neces¬ 
sity, it placed the illegality of arbitrary taxation beyond all doubt; 
and for that reason is an important landmark in the history of 
the constitution. 

Archbishop Stratford. The next year (1341) was signalized 
by a more violent dispute with the Estates. Archbishop John 
Stratford, the king’s chief minister, had completely failed to 
manage Parliament. Edward suspected him and his subor¬ 
dinates of a deliberate design to impede the war: returning 
hastily from Flanders in the autumn of 1340, he proceeded to 
displace them all in favour of more pliable instruments. Some 
were imprisoned without a trial: the archbishop fled into 
sanctuary, and sent a written remonstrance to his master. 
The Parliament of 1341 took up his cause very warmly, as that 
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©la »aa*i who had been condemned unheard because be bad 
always respected tbeir liberties. In vain Edward used artifice 
and violence to prevent Stratford from taking bis seat and airing 
bis grievances. The Lords wrested from the king a statute to 
the effect that no member of their order, whether a servant 
of the crown or a private person, might be tried for any 
cause except in Parliament and by his peers. Both Houses 
together insisted on promises that they should be allowed to 
audit the accounts, to concur in the choice of royal ministers, 
and to criticize their conduct when chosen. But Edward’s 
policy was equal to the boldness of his subjects. No sooner 
was Parliament dissolved, than he repudiated his engagements 
on the ground that they were extorted by force, and m 1343 
got Parliament to revoke them formally,- agreeing that certain 
of them should be re-enacted. 

English Reverses. For the next five years of the war England 
lost rather than gained ground, although there were few decisive 
actions, and peace negotiations were almost continually on foot. 
The failure was most complete in Scotland. An invasion of 
Hie Lowlands in 1338 came to nothing; the English besieged 
Dunbar, but could not take it owing to the gallant defence of 
Black Agnes, the countess of March; the regent, Robert the 
Steward, soon wrested from them Stirling and Edinburgh. 
Except a few strongholds, all Scotland was now in the hands of 
the national party. In February, 1343, a truce was concluded 
which lasted until 1346. David returned from France, and his 
competitor Balliol retired to live as a pensioner at the English 
court. Abroad also Edward suffered reverses. The emperor 
and the German princes deserted him ; in 1345 his trusty mend 
Jacques von Arteveldt was brutally murdered by the mob of 
Ghent, whom he had prevented from tyrannizing over the smaller 
weaving towns ; in Brittany the English candidate fell' into the 
bauds of the IVench, from whom he escaped in 1345, only to 
meet his death a few months later. In Montfort’s absence 
the war was continued by his heroic wife, Joan of Flanders. 
She placed her infant son under the guardianship of Edward, 
who in 1342 made a personal visit to Brittany. But after 
several sieges of no importance he returned unsuccessful: two 
years later Joan and her son were forced to fly the country and 
seek the protection of the English court. The policy of frontier 
was* and border raids had proved an utter failure. 
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The Cregy Campaign. It was in 1346 that Edward resolved 
upon a new strategy, that of trusting to his own resources and 
of striking at the heart of the enemy’s country. In the summer 
he collected a large army (4,000 men-at-arms, 10,000 bowmen, 
18,000 Welsh and Irish footmen armed with knives and javelins), 
intending to relieve Gascony, which Philip was threatening in 
force. Being, however, informed by an able Norman knight in 
exile that the north coast would prove an easy prey, he adopted 
the suggestion, landed at Barfleur, and thus almost by accident 
fell into his most successful campaign. Plans he had none, 
except to pillage and to move eastward to join his Flemish 
allies. The towns, for the most part unprovided with walls, 
hardly waited for his appearance to surrender; the country 
people had never before seen a hostile army, and offered no 
resistance. Plunder and provisions were abundant; the English 
loaded themselves with as much as they could carry, and burned 
the rest. So they came to the Seine, leaving the fertile country 
a wilderness behind them. But the bridges were broken ; only 
at Poissy, a few miles distant from Paris, could they find one 
worth repairing. Meanwhile the feudal levies of France were 
mustering in the capital, and Edward learned that Philip, with 
100,000 men, would soon be upon him. Afraid of being caught 
between the river and the enemy, he evaded a challenge to fight 
a stricken field, and quickened his retreat. Fortunately for the 
English, Philip was in a rare mood of over-confidence. The 
Somme was strongly guarded by his auxiliaries ; he was content 
to let Edward retire thus far, and to fight the decisive battle in 
the north. The delay proved fatal to his plans. Reaching the 
river three days before their pursuers, the English had time 
to find the ford of Blanche-tache, and to force their passage 
in the teeth of 12,000 cross-bowmen ranged upon the opposite 
bank. Philip arriving some hours later found that the rising 
tide made it impossible to follow. 

Battle of Cregy (Aug. 26, 1346). Edward halted in a good 
position at Cregy to rest his wearied men and horses. When, 
after two days of inactivity, Philip crossed the Somme, he 
found the English drawn up for battle on a slope facing 
south-east. The horses of the men-at-arms had been sent 
with the baggage to the rear; for the Scottish wars had taught 
Edward the superiority of foot-soldiers over cavalry when 
acting on the defensive. Near the foot of the slope was the 
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vanguard, which, had been committed to the charge of the 
Black Prince; behind it were the Welsh and Irish light troops; 
and on the crest of the slope, near a windmill, the king had 
taken his station with the rearguard, leaving his son to reap 
the glory of the battle. It was late in the afternoon when the 
French arrived in nine great ‘battles,* with 15,000 Genoese 
cross-bowmen to support them. They outnumbered the English 
by at least three to one, but they were fatigued with a long 
march, and Philip was anxious to bivouac for the night. 
The French nobles clamoured for an immediate attack, and 
obtained their wish. The Genoese were ordered to the front. 
Wet bow-strings and the evening sun in their faces left them 
helpless under the murderous arrows of the English archers. 
They turned to fly. ‘ Kill me those scoundrels ! * cried King 
Philip. The nobles, nothing loth, slashed their way through 
the panic-stricken mob, and rode full tilt towards the English 
lines. Again the archers poured in their arrows ‘ like flakes of 
snow *; the fight was lost and won before the remnants of the 
4 battles ’ charged in wild disorder up the slope. For a while 
the Black Prince was hard pressed upon the right. But before 
nightfall Philip, with a handful of attendants, was galloping 
for his life ; he rode all night, hardly drawing rein till he reached 
Amiens. Twelve hundred knights, eleven sovereign princes, and 
common folk innumerable were left upon the field. Among the 
slain was the blind King John of Bohemia; four knights laced 
their bridles in his own, and guided him into the melee to strike 
a blow upon his foes. All five were found next morning lying 
together dead in one heap. 

Siege of Calais. Edward wisely declined to tempt fortune 
a second time. Without trying to pursue the French beyond 
the Somme, he bent his steps towards Calais, whose inhabitants 
had long vexed English trade by their piracies. Building 
a camp near the city, he blockaded all the entrances by land 
and sea. So strong were the intrenchments, that when in 
1347 Philip brought up his army to the relief, he could not 
come within a mile of the English camp. In August the men 
of Calais surrendered. Their lives were spared on condition 
that six of the better sort came to Edward with halters round 
their necks to wait his pleasure; and even these scapegoats were 
saved by the entreaties of Queen Philippa. Certain burghers 
who would not accept Edward’s rule were driven from their 
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homes: hut the majority gladly acquiesced, and Calais became, 
and remained for two hundred years, a flourishing and contented 
English colony, and its garrison the guardians of the narrow seas* 

Successes elsewhere. Meanwhile English archers had 
placed another success to their account. In October, 1346, 
t)avid Bruce, while invading the north of England at the 
French king’s request, was defeated and .Raptured at Neville's 
Cross , by an army raised by Queen Philippa. Again, in 
Brittany, Charles of Blois, the soldier-saint, who had won over 
that most pious of peoples to the cause of France, fell into the 
hands of the English faction in a midnight battle fought under 
the walls of Roche-Derrien, June 20, 1347. In 1350 the king 
himself defeated a fleet of Biscay privateers off Winchelsea , and 
cleared the Channel of all foes. The fortunes of King Edward 
were everywhere in the ascendant. But overtasked resources and 
a wavering resolution held him back. He consented to a truce, 
which, originally made for two years, was prolonged for various 
reasons until 1356. Hostilities sputtered on in Aquitaine, in 
Brittany, and in other obscure corners; but their effect was 
hardly felt in England. The nation was in the throes of a great 
disaster that was afflicting all Christendom. 

The Foul Death. The immediate cause of the crisis was the 
terrible pestilence which in 1347-1349 swept over Europe, de¬ 
stroying everywhere from one-half to one-third of the population. 
The disease (though we have knowledge of earlier outbreaks 
in distant ages) came now as a new one; the symptoms were 
malignant tumours and discoloration of the body; intense 
thirst, feverish heat, and delirium usually followed each other 
in rapid succession. Its later outbreaks in England—even the 
Great Plague of the reign of Charles II—were trifles compared 
with its first appearance as an unknown and mysterious scourge. 
Originating, apparently, in the great river-basins of China, it was 
carried westward by the Tartar hordes of Central Asia; their 
invasions of the Crimea and Asia Minor brought them into con¬ 
tact with Italian merchants ; these again carried the infection to 
the chief ports of the Mediterranean. It affected no country 
more severely than England, where it began in the coast-towns 
of Dorset, and spread northward with fearful rapidity. It was 
carried into Scotland by an army that had come to pillage Eng¬ 
land in her distress. In England the eastern counties, where 
the industrial population clustered most thickly, were the chief 
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sufferers. Norwich was one great graveyard; hundreds died every 
day in Iiondon. Half the population perished. All classes suffered 
alike, but the court, by some freak of fortune, was spared, and 
while nearly every house in England was bewailing its dead, 
the king was celebrating the first feast of the Garter knighthood. 
Great plagues usually produce great panics and great licence ; laws 
fall into abeyance ; librality is cast to the winds. But in England 
men remained at their posts with unflinching courage until the 
pest struck them down. The clergy set the example, though no 
class of society was more fearfully thinned by the disease. Yet 
from the time of the plague the influence of the clergy began to 
wane. Misery brought a spirit of questioning and revolt with it; 
inferior men, hastily ordained to fill the gaps caused by sudden 
deaths, lowered the moral and intellectual standard of their order. 
Thus this plague, which modem writers have called the Black 
Death, became one of the pioneers of the Lollard movement. 

Statute of labourers. More immediate and more striking 
was the social revolution produced by the dislocation of the 
labour market. Every great proprietor farmed a large part 
of his land, while letting the rest. A century earlier he had 
depended for labour upon the regular services (ploughing, reap¬ 
ing, hedging, carting) which his villein tenants rendered. Instead 
of rent the villein paid fifty or sixty days of his working year to 
the landlord. But times had changed. Forced labour is always 
bad labour—hard to exact, and grudgingly rendered. Therefore, 
about the time of Edward I, landlords began to strike bargains 
with the villein, by which, instead of a day’s work, they agreed to 
accept a day’s wages. The rate of wages then current was taken 
as the standard of commutation. With the money rents thus 
obtained they hired free labourers ; and while wages were low the 
bargain was a good one. But the plague killed off most of the 
available labourers ; the serfs ran away from their lords’ estates, 
lured by the hopes of certain gain, and the free labourers, finding 
their services much in demand, asked double and treble wages. 
The landlords needed men to till their land, and they could not 
raise their rents proportionately. Parliament, which was in the 
main an assembly of landlords, took up the matter. In 1351 was 
passed the Statute of Labourers . It fixed wages at the rate 
which prevailed before the plague. Labourers must not migrate 
in search of higher pay, landlords must not offer it. To refuse 
work when offered at the legal rate became a penal offence. 
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Such a law was not and could not be long or everywhere effective. 
Bather than work for less than their market value, labourers 
skulked into the forests; rather than lose their harvests, land¬ 
lords paid whatever was demanded. But much friction was 
produced between employers and employed. We shall see the 
result in the villeins’ rising twenty years later. 

Other legislation* When the terror of the first horror of the 
plague passed over, Parliament used the years of peace for legisla¬ 
tion, To protect the liberty of the subject against Crown judges, 
a Statute of Treasons (1352) was passed, enumerating definitely 
the offences which alone could be brought under this head; 
viz. to compass or imagine the death or dishonour of the king 
and his family, to kill his ministers, to war upon him, to adhere 
to his enemies. The excellent Statutes of Provisors (1351) and 
Praemunire (1353) would have wounded the Papacy in its ten- 
derest point, if the king had not systematically connived at the 
breach of them. The one forbade the sale of next presentations 
to church livings, the other forbade appeals to any foreign court 
of law. The abuses thus attacked were as old as the reign of 
Henry III; but the ‘ Babylonish captivity * of the Papacy at 
Avignon made them more intolerable now than ever before. The 
sale of benefices by the pope, and the expenses of proceedings 
in his court, drew to him annually large sums from England, 
which too often found their ultimate resting-place in the French 
treasury. The two statutes were re-enacted on more than one 
occasion; in 1393 a new Act of Praemunire forbade the intro¬ 
duction of papal letters unless licensed by the king. The Statute 
of the Staple (1354) marks an epoch in the history of English 
trade. Staple means * a selling scaffold ’; Staple towns were those 
towns whose markets had the monopoly of the export trade. 
The statute named twelve towns in the British Islands, and on 
the continent Calais and Middelburg. Here, and here alone, 
might wool, hides , tin, and lead be collected and sold to 
foreigners. The Merchants of the Staple were a privileged 
body, who collected and brought to the staple-markets all the 
goods above mentioned. The system was not altogether new; 
out no scheme so complete had been made before. The object 
was twofold—to facilitate the collection of the customs, and to 
prevent the exportation of goods of inferior quality. Monopolies 
and state supervision of industry were familiar and necessary to 
the fourteenth century. 
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Hostilities recommenced, 1355. With the death of Philip 
in 1850, the French crown devolved upon his son John. The 
change of sovereigns did not affect the relations of France with 
England. Negotiations for peace were opened, with the French 
pope for mediator, but came to nothing. By the chivalry of both 
nations war was looked on as a series of gay and joyous tourna¬ 
ments. The surrender of Calais, and the renunciation of the 
claim upon his mother’s inheritance, were the lowest terms of 
peace John proposed to Edward, who was not in the least 
disposed to grant them. So in 1355 hostilities were resumed. 
Edward planned to attack the enemy on three sides at once. 
In Normandy he was promised the help of John’s cousin, 
Charles the Bad, king of Navarre, who had great estates 
in the Cotentin headland; accordingly, he sent thither the 
duke of Lancaster, and his own son John of Gaunt. The 
Black Prince was sent to Gascony; the king himself arranged 
to invade France from the side of Calais. But of the three 
expeditions two failed. Charles the Bad could not redeem 
his word. Edward was hurriedly recalled by the news that 
the Scottish nobles, incited by French emissaries, had attacked 
and captured Berwick. Aided by large subsidies from Parlia¬ 
ment, he not only recaptured Berwick, but obtained from Edward 
Balliol a formal surrender of the dignity of king of Scotland, 
and in the glory of his new title invaded the Lowlands. The 
Scots long had reason to remember their Burnt Candlemass 
(1356), for their country was harried to the Firth of Forth. But 
no further successes were achieved by the invaders, and Edward 
returned to England. For the future he was usually content to 
let his sons conduct his wars. 

Battle of Poitiers or Maupertuis. The great success of 
this year was that of the Black Prince. In 1355 he had led 
an army of English and Gascons on a plundering expedition 
through the southern provinces, and in 1356 he turned his face 
northward. Plunder was still his object: it was with plunder 
that he paid his men. He went first towards Orleans, intending 
to cross the Loire and, if possible, join John of Gaunt in Nor¬ 
mandy. The way thither led him through ‘one of the fat 
countries of the world, the people good and simple, who did not 
know what war was, and no war had been waged upon them 
before/ But the passage of the Loire was guarded by King 
John with a great host. After a futile attempt to elude him, the 
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prince began to retreat through Poitou, while John, marching 
by parallel roads, attempted to get between the English army 
and Bordeaux. The prince was entirely ignorant of the enemy’s 
movements, until near Poitiers he fell in with the stragglers of 
their rearguard, and found that a battle could not well be 
avoided. The odds against him were desperate ; for King John 
had 60,000 men to his 8,000. As at Cregy, the English relied on 
defensive tactics and a strong position to redress the balance. 
They planted themselves on the plateau of Maupertuis, where 
their flanks were protected by woods, their rear by a stream, their 
front by hedged vineyards and sloping ground. They had no 
provisions : King John, with his superior numbers, might have 
surrounded their position and starved them out. He rejected 
this obvious course as unknightly, and resolved on an assault. 
Even so he could hardly have failed of success, but for an incre¬ 
dible series of blunders. He chose the worst possible point of 
attack—a narrow lane flanked by vineyards and hedges, in 
which archers had ensconced themselves. Into this lane he 
crowded his cavalry, until they could neither advance nor recede 
for the press. The archers riddled horses and men with their 
shafts : only a miserable remnant escaped. The prince ordered 
his men-at-arms to sally forth and charge : then it was that 
John committed his crowning error. He had neglected to 
bring efficient foot-soldiers, and attempted after the manner of 
the English to use his knights as heavy infantry, and to attack 
a strong position in front with the narrow way cumbered with 
dead men and horses. The English dashed upon them as they 
floundered forward and slaughtered many of the best French 
chivalry like sheep. But though many fell, and one division 
fled, King John’s division, before it was beaten, held up the 
fight for a long time. King John fought at bay in a circle of 
assailants; he was warned of attacks from behind by his little 
son Philip, who stood back to back with him. At last he was 
taken, and the Black Prince could boast that he had finished 
the war. England was wild with the pride of success. There 
were in London that winter three captive princes—the duke of 
Brittany, the kings of France and Scotland. It only remained 
to dictate the terms of peace. 

The Close of the War. With Scotland Edward dealt 
leniently. David Bruce obtained his release on a promise to 
pay 100,000 crowns in ten instalments. From that time until 
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his death in 1370 he preserved friendly relations with his 
generous captor. More was demanded of France, and the 
dauphin Charles, who had assumed the office of regent, 
hesitated to accept Edward’s proposals. But, surrounded as 
he was on every side by enemies, he had no choice. Charles 
the Bad, not without hopes of founding a new dynasty, sided 
with the English against his cousin. The Parisians chose 
this moment to assert their municipal liberties, and to try and 
reform France through the Estates of the realm, under the 
leadership of Etienne Marcel. The Free Companies—mercenary 
bands in which ruffians of all nations were comprised—finding 
their services no longer in demand, spread like locusts over the 
unhappy land. From the shelter of the castles they had seized, 
they sallied out at intervals to slay, to pillage, and to burn; 
often neither age nor sex was spared; priests were stripped 
of their vestments, and churches of their plate. The peasants, 
maddened by the loss of the little that the English and their 
own lords had left them, banded themselves together in a 
desperate design to rid the land of its tyrants. They com¬ 
mitted the most horrid outrages, and cruelly put to death every 
lady and gentleman they could lay hands on. Their leader 
was known as Jacques Bonhomme —the usual nickname of the 
peasant. He promised that when he was crowned king in 
Paris he would not leave one gentleman alive in the whole 
world. For the moment English and French knights forgot 
their differences, and fought side by side against the common 
eneniies of their class. The Jacquerie was put down, hundreds 
of wretches were chased to earth and hanged; Jacques Bon- * 
homme was crowned indeed, but with a circlet of red-hot iron. 

A nation thus divided against itself could no longer face an 
enemy. A last plundering expedition, led by Edward himself, 
marched from Calais to Orleans through the heart of France, 
and forced the dauphin to accept the proffered terms. 

Treaty of Brdtigny, 1360. By the Treaty of Bretigny 
(1360) Edward renounced his claim to the French crown, but 
received in exchange Calais, some other districts in the north, 
and the whole of Aquitaine in its ancient extent. King John 
promised a ransom of 300,000 crowns, and on giving hostages 
was at once released. He could not reach his own capital till 
he had bought a safe-conduct from the Free Companies. His 
son Charles, whom he had given as a hostage, afterwards 
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escaped before the ransom was fully paid, and refused to return. 
With honourable punctiliousness King John himself came back 
to spend the last few months of his life in captivity at London 
(1364). No better knight or worse sovereign ever sat upon the 
throne of France. Fortunately for his country, John’s successor, 
Charles V, had neither the virtues nor the failings of his 
father. 

Second Period of Edward's Beign. The Treaty of Br6tigny 
gave Edward the fairer half of France, and leisure to face the 
social problems at home. In the next sixteen years, however, he 
lost his conquests abroad, and greatly neglected his domestic 
duties. After the death of Queen Philippa he fell into the hands 
of greedy favourites, the chief of whom was Alice Perrers. Old 
age and self-indulgence impaired his intellect: the one scheme 
to which he gave serious attention was that of marrying his 
sons to the richest heiresses in England. In this he was suc¬ 
cessful; John of Gaunt, Edmund Langley, Thomas of Wood- 
stock, Lionel of Clarence, and the Black Prince acquired estates 
greater than those of any other barons. But unfortunately 
they inherited the ancient feuds of the families into which they 
married, and the politics of these years are filled with their 
selfish intrigues against each other. Meanwhile the peasants 
and artisans chafed at the Statute of Labourers, the rising sect 
of Lollards clamoured for Church disestablishment, Parliament 
murmured at the heavy taxation and the evil ministers of the 
king. The times were ripe for change and revolution. 

Recovery of France. When Edward had been careless 
of his people’s interests, his victories in France had served as 
his excuse. Now, instead of victories there were failures, and 
his subjects became more critical. Thread by thread Charles V 
unwound the toils in which France was entangled. His cousin 
Charles the Bad was called to account and terrified into sub¬ 
mission. Marcel was murdered. The Breton war was settled 
by a bargain with Montfort, the English candidate, whom the 
death of Charles of Blois (1364) had left in undisputed posses¬ 
sion. France recognized the claim of the Montfort family, and 
secured in return the faithful support of their duchy. The Free 
Companies also were persuaded to relieve the land of their 
presence. Bertrand du Guesclin, the king’s clever Breton 
general, collected them under his banner and marched them 
into Spain. Some years before, Pedro the Cruel of Castile had 
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murdered his wife Blanche, who was a French princess. The 

S 'ext of the expedition was to depose Pedro in favour of his 
^brother, Henry of Trastamar. Pedro was the friend of 
Jews and Moors, but the enemy of the Castilian nobles and 
clergy. His expulsion was a matter of no difficulty, and the 
Free Companies gained booty to their heart’s content. 

Outbreak of Spanish War, 1367. Pedro turned for assis¬ 
tance to the Black Prince, now acting as his father’s deputy in 
Aquitaine. In spite of an impoverished exchequer, the prince 
insisted on responding to the appeal. * Kings and princes,’ he 
generously said, ‘should always stand-by one another.’ The 
object of the expedition was quickly attained; in the battle of 
Namrrete (1367) Henry was defeated and Bertrand du Guesclin 
captured. Henry fled the kingdom, and Pedro was reinstalled. 
But the triumph was dearly purchased. Unable to obtain from 
Pedro any part of the expenses which he had incurred, the 
prince returned to Aquitaine in shattered health. His financial 
straits drove him to impose a new hearth-tax on his subjects. 
Some rebelled against the charge, and called in Charles to their 
aid. A war followed, in which the French sorely harassed 
Poitou and the English outlying provinces. Traitors assisted 
them, and it was in vain that the Black Prince retook Limoges 
and slaughtered the rebel garrison by way of example (1370). 
Flanders deserted to Charles; Robert Steward, the new king of 
Scotland, sent his knights to fight in the French army. By 
the defeat and death of Pedro, Castile fell once more into the 
hands of Henry of Trastamar, who lost no time in sending the 
Castilian fleet to harass the coast of Gascony and hamper com¬ 
munications with England. In 1373 the Black Prince, broken 
down and dispin ted, returned to England. John of Gaunt 
marched with 13,000 men from Calais to Bordeaux, but there 
was nothing left to plunder, and the prudent Charles would not 
offer him battle. ‘ Let them be ! ’ he said ; * storms pass over, 
and so will the English.’ Under Bertrand du Guesclin (who 
had foolishly been allowed to ransom himself), the French 
carried a war of raids and ambushes into the English provinces, 
with such success that at Edward’s death Calais, Bordeaux, 
Bayonne, and Dax were the only towns of importance left to the 
English in France. 

The Ministry changed. The Parliament of 1371 met in the 
dst of this dispiriting struggle. It was in a bad humour, and 
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the members had learned from thirty years of annual Parlia¬ 
ments how to combine and how to make their grievances heard. 
Before they would vote supplies they demanded the dismissal of 
William of Wykeham and the other clerical ministers. It was 
John of Gaunt who persuaded them that this was the true 
remedy. His object was to attain the chief power for himself. 
But the success of the Commons is remarkable, both as the 
first instance in which they enforced the principle of ministerial 
responsibility which had been asserted in 1341, and as showing 
the growing dislike of clerical influence. We see here a trace 
of the growing influence of Wyclif, who from his lecture-room 
in Oxford was calling upon the nation to deny the pope’s claim 
of supremacy, and to reduce the clergy to apostolic poverty. 
No one as yet had ventured to accuse him of heresy. His 
opinions were shared by many prominent men, and he was 
much consulted by statesmen in church matters. 

The Good Parliament, 1378. Gaunt and Wyclif. The 
bold step of 1371 failed of the desired effect. John of Gaunt 
succeeded to the influence of William of Wykeham. He allied 
himself to the court favourites, and winked at their dishonesty. 
It was suspected that he would seize the throne upon the old 
king’s death, for the Black Prince seemed likely to die before 
his father, and his son Richard was a mere child. Hence in 
1376 Parliament and the Black Prince joined in a vigorous 
attack upon the duke and the court faction. The measures which 
they took are of the utmost importance as constitutional pre¬ 
cedents. For the first time royal ministers were, impeached , 
i.e. prosecuted by the Commons at the bar of the Blouse of 
Lords. Two of the most corrupt, Latimer and Lyons, were 
convicted of embezzling public funds. Alice Perrers was 
sentenced to banishment from the court. Next, the Commons 
insisted that Parliament should be allowed to name more 
honest ministers. It was not the first time that the subjects 
of an English king had named his council, but never before 
had an assembly truly representative of the nation exercised this 
privilege. Finally, more than a hundred petitions respecting 
grievances were presented ; they form, as it were, the ‘ Grand 
Remonstrance ’ of the fourteenth century. Unfortunately the 
Black Prince died in the middle of the session, leaving the 
Parliament without a powerful patron. John of Gaunt, whom 
as yet they had not ventured to touch, dissolved Parliament, 
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dismissed the new ministers, recalled those who had been 
impeached, and imprisoned the Speaker, Peter de la Mare, 
By bribery and by tampering with the election returns he 
obtained in 1377 a subservient House of Commons, which 
disgraced itself by allowing the measures of the Good Parlia¬ 
ment to be cancelled. Only the clergy, led by William of 
Wykeham, maintained the good cause of the opposition. 
Wyclif, misled into regarding the duke as the future reformer 
of the national Church, identified himself with his violent 
policy. John did indeed think of confiscating the Church’s 
property, as Wyclif had recommended, but his motives were by 
no means those of his supporter., The clergy resolved to strike 
at the duke through Wyclif, and the latter was summoned on 
a charge of heresy before Courtenay, bishop of London. The 
duke came with Wyclif to the trial in St. Paul’s, and used open 
threats to protect him. The Londoners rose in arms to defend 
their bishop, and the duke fled for his life ; but the prosecution 
of Wyclif was allowed to drop. *_ 

Richard II. The Regency. King Edward died in June, 
1377. Low as he had sunk, Lords and Commons remained to 
the last in awe of him. William Langland speaks of them as 
rats and mice conspiring to 4 bell the cat,’ their master, but 
mortally afraid in spite of their big words. His bad favourites 
showed little real love for Edward. Even Alice Perrers, when 
she saw that his end was near, stole the rings from his fingers 
and left him. His death left a discontented Parliament face to 
face with a boy-king. Richard’s title was not disputed. The 
Good Parliament, fearing John of Gaunt, had persuaded Edward 
to name his grandson as heir to the throne. If the Government 
could have spent less, or if it had brought the French war to 
a successful termination, the old feeling of loyalty to the royal 
house might have returned. But this was made impossible 
by Edward’s family policy. The young king’s uncles, incapable 
of governing well themselves, were powerful enough to hamper 
and discredit any ministers who attempted to displant them. 
Whether they opposed or supported Richard, they were the bane 
of his career. 

John of Gaunt. The lead amongst them was taken by 
John of Gaunt. He intended to be the king’s guardian and 
select his ministers. It was in vain that the next Parliament 
attempted to supplant him. After insisting on the release of 
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Peter de la Mare, and the banishment of Latimer and Lyons, 
the two Houses demanded and obtained the right of choosing 
the royal ministers during the minority. They also named two 
worthy commissioners, Walworth and Philpot, to see that their 
subsidies were spent upon the purposes for which they were 
voted. It was the first occasion on which supplies were 
effectually c appropriated.’ John promised all that Parliament 
desired, and when it dissolved unscrupulously broke his word. 
For three years (1377-1380) he was in fact, though not in name, 
the ruler of the kingdom. Abroad he and his brothers com¬ 
pletely mismanaged the war. They interfered without success 
m Brittany, and the French retaliated by ravaging the Isle of 
Wight and the Cinque Ports. At home the duke showed an 
utter disregard of law. For instance, although the right of 
sanctuary was universally acknowledged, he caused two of his 
squires to be dragged from a London church, in which, rather 
than obey his tyrannous commands, they had taken refuge, and 
hanged them without a trial. Wyclif, blinded by his dislike of 
Church privileges, clung to Lancaster’s side, and on this occasion 
pressed Parliament to abolish the right of sanctuary. But it was 
exactly such rulers as the duke that made sanctuaries useful and 
necessary. Parliament would not make the change. Sudbury, 
the archbishop, summoned Wyclif to appear before a council at 
Lambeth and answer for his opinions. He would have been 
condemned if the king’s mother had not interfered to protect 
him. The Londoners also, with many of whom the reformer 
was now popular, came out to Lambeth and shouted in his 
favour. 

Wyclif, 1820-1384. The Council of Lambeth is the turning- 
point of Wyclif’s career. Before it met, the archbishop had 
procured from Rome a bull denouncing some of Wyclif s doc¬ 
trines as subversive of society. The protection of the court still 
enabled him to keep his rectory at Lutterworth, and his position 
as a teacher in Oxford. But henceforth in the eyes of many he 
was a heretic opposed to doctrines which the Church regarded 
as essential. For Wyclif’s opinions became more pronounced as 
he drifted into opposition. Hitherto he had attacked chiefly 
the temporal power of the Church and its connexion with the 
State. Now he began to criticize its theology, more especially 
the current conception of the priesthood and the Papacy. The 
government of kings and princes, he said, exists for the welfare 
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of their subjects, and is lawful so long as it keeps that end in 
view, though when it becomes bad it may lawfully be resisted. 
Priests, and ordained clergy, have no lawful authority over men. 
In matters of religion and conscience God is the only ruler 
to whom man owes obedience. Priest* claim the power to 
pardon and to condemn; they have not that power; it belongs 
to God alone. The pope’s excommunication would not hurt 
a good man; his blessing would not help a bad one. Wyclif 
went so far as to call the pope Antichrist because he sought to 
enslave the souls of men by his pretended 6 power of the keys.’ 
Wyclif also denied the accepted doctrine of transubstantiation. 
He held that in the Eucharist the priest did not work a 
miracle, for no priest could change bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ; and he taught that the Eucharist is 
merely a symbol, and its value to the recipient entirely dependent 
upon the spirit in which it is received. 

Wyclips Preachers. Besides teaching these doctrines to 
his own hearers, Wyclif trained a band of poor preachers whom 
he sent through the land as mission-workers. They were to 
expose the fables of priests, and to teach the pure word of 
God. To help them in their work he wrote for them a number 
of English sermons in plain strong language; he also began to 
translate the Latin version of the Bible into English, for although 
separate books of the Old and New Testament were already 
available in the vulgar tongue, no complete English Bible had 
as yet been made. Much of the work was done by Wyclifs 
pupils, particularly by Nicholas Herford, of Queen’s College, 
Oxford; the whole, however, was probably revised by the 
master. Complete copies were first issued in 1382. Though 
printing was not yet'invented, and books were consequently 
dear, the demand for this Bible was very great. Wyclif’s 
enemies pointed out that his teaching was distinctly revolu¬ 
tionary. They quoted him as saying that resistance to bad 
rulers is warrantable and even a duty; that private property is 
contrary to the spirit of Christianity; that in any case the 
property of the Church should be confiscated, because it was 
originally given in trust for the poor, but was now no longer 
applied to their relief. Wyclif tried to explain away these 
charges; but there is no doubt that if not true of himself, they 
were true of some of the more violent and ignorant among his 
followers. These men, the chief of whom was John Ball, spoke 
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to willing ears, for the lower orders all over England were ripe 
far revolution. 

Til© Villeins, 1881. The causes of discontent were numerous. 
The Statute of Labourers , the still oppressive forest-laws, the 
tyranny which the merchant-gilds in the great towns exercised 
over their artisans by keeping up the price of necessaries and 
keeping down the rate of wages, high rent, excessive market- 
dues, counted for much. The country folk had a special 
grievance; for the landowners, made desperate by the scarcity 
of free labourers, were cancelling their former bargains with the 
villeins, refusing to take the new money rents, and demanding 
instead the old obnoxious labour services. John Ball and his 
fellows went everywhere, saying 4 it was never merry in England 
since gentlemen came up/ and advising the people to make 
a Jacquerie, like the French. All men, they preached, were 
bom free and equal; all things ought to be held in common. 
Agitation was aided by the selfishness of Parliament. The rule 
of John of Gaunt was expensive : he came again and again for 
money to the Estates. They, instead of adopting the ordinary 
mode of taxation, which fell most heavily upon themselves, voted 
in 1379 for a poll-tax. The amount to be paid varied according 
to the rank of the payer—a workman gave fourpence, a duke ten 
marks. Under the old system workmen had not been directly 
taxed at all. And in the next year, the amount raised proving 
insufficient, the tax was trebled. The poll-tax, already bitterly 
resented as a French tax, only fit for serfs and hateful to free 
men, was made intolerable by the brutality of the tax-collectors. 
At Whitsuntide, 1381, the villeins rose, according to a regular 
plan, at the same time in north and east and south. The 
men of the north contented themselves with plundering the 
estates of John of Gaunt; those of the east were put down with 
great slaughter by Henry Despenser, the fighting bishop of 
Norwich; but those of Kent and Essex marched up to London 
under the lead of Wat Tyler and Jack Straw. On the way they 
burned many manor-houses, and all the title-deeds that they 
could find. They encamped round London at Blackheath and 
elsewhere. The city gates were opened to them by their 
sympathizers; and although they refrained from general pillage, 
lawyers, monks, and foreign merchants found little mercy at 
their hands. They sacked John of Gaunt’s palace in the Savoy, 
and would have killed him if they could, but he was absent m 
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the north. Next to him Sudbury, the archbishop, waf, both as 
a landlord and as a royal minister, the object of their hate; 
they broke into the Tower, where he had taken shelter with the 
court, and beheaded him. The leaders seem to have thought of 
a commonwealth, but the rank and file believed that they could 
obtain all they wanted from the young king. Aware of this, 
Richard, though only fifteen, took the management of the rebels 
into his own hands. He met them in conference at Smithfield, 
Wat Tyler, who used threatening gestures and asked for more 
than Richard would grant, was promptly stabbed by the mayor 
of London. The angry peasants were pacified by the boldness 
of the king, who rode among them, promising a general pardon 
and freedom to all villeins if they would go home quietly. He 
meant to keep his word, but the landlords in Parliament denied 
the king’s right to meddle with their tenants, and would not 
sanction his promise. The pardon was granted, but a great 
number of persons and districts were excepted from the 
benefit. Hanging and beheading went on for some months 
after the pacification. One good result, however, followed : 
few landlords cared for the future to exact labour services; 
the serfs everywhere became by degrees ‘ copyhold * tenants or 
4 leaseholders.’ 

Wyclifs Death, 1384. Wyelif did not spare the peasants 
in his sermons and writings, though he blamed the lords for 
their oppression ; and it does not appear that he himself had 
encouraged the rising. Though his religious doctrines were 
again attacked by the 1Earthquake Council at Lambeth (1382), 
and though he was ordered to keep silence, he continued to teach 
and to attract listeners until his death in 1384. Six years after 
his death it was remarked by one of his opponents that ‘ every 
other man you meet is a Lollard,’ and in some parts of England 
this was literally true. Abroad his influence was even greater. 
Richard’s marriage with Anne of Bohemia brought Bohemian 
students in large numbers to England. They caught up Wyclifs 
theories, and carried his books home with them. Within thirty 
years Wyelif was more honoured in Bohemia than in his own 
country. When the Council of Constance burned the Bohemian, 
Huss, in 1415, they found it necessary to condemn his master 
Wyelif also. But in his lifetime Wyelif was not disturbed. 
Rome was too far off, and the Church was distracted by the 
disputes of two rival claimants for the Papacy. 
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Thomas of Gloucester, 1886-1397. John of Gaunt bad 
fied for refuge to Scotland during the peasants’ revolt. He 
returned much sobered by the knowledge of his unpopularity, 
and for the future eflacea himself, leaving the regency to the 
royal council. He had married Constance, daughter of Pedro 
of Castile, and was now engrossed with the idea of supplanting 
the line of Henry of Trastamar. Accordingly in 1386 he left 
England to join his ally, the king of Portugal, and he only 
returned in 1389. But his place as a disturber of the peace 
was taken by Thomas of Gloucester. To discredit the Govern¬ 
ment was easy. In Brittany the French faction had triumphed. 
The Flemings, who had again revolted from France, were, for 
want of English assistance, decisively beaten at Roosebecqm in 
1382. The bishop of Norwich went too late to their relief, with 
forces raised ostensibly in favour of the English candidate for 
the Papacy, and was ignominiously repulsed by the French. 
Scotland was again unfriendly; two expeditions, undertaken 
respectively by John of Gaunt and Richard himself, marched as 
far north as Edinburgh, but failed to secure peace for the 
English border (1384-1385). Parliament was irritated and humi¬ 
liated. Too proud to acquiesce in a peace, it blamed Richard 
for not adopting a more vigorous policy, while grudging him the 
necessary funds. 

Parliament of 1886. Gloucester selfishly seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to attack Michael de la Pole, the leader of the king’s 
council, who, being an honest and capable minister, had many 
foes. He resisted the interference of the king’s uncles and 
of Parliament, maintaining that afiairs would never be well 
managed until the crown was restored to its old independence 
and allowed to choose its own ministers. In 1388 he was im- 

S eached in Parliament. The accusations against him broke 
own before his eloquent defence; and although deprived of 
office, he was not further punished. Parliament then proceeded 
to choose new ministers for the king. Richard protested angrily 
that he would not dismiss a scullion from his kitchen at their 
bidding. Their answer was a significant reminder of the fate 
of Edward II. He yielded, and Parliament named advisers to 
hold office for one year and reform the king’s household. Among 
them was Thomas of Gloucester. Had Richard been patient, 
there would soon have been a reaction in his favour. Rut his 
guardians had neglected his education in matters of state, and 
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had haft him to consort with a little knot of arrogant young 
nobles, by whom he was inspired with extravagant ideas of his 
own authority. The chief of these favourites were Ms half* 
brothers the Hollands, and de Vere, earl of Oxford, whom he 
had made duke of Ireland. By their advice he went round the 
country distributing his badges, trying to influence the elections 
and form a royal party ; he also compelled the judges to decide 
that the proceedings of 1386 were illegal. 

The Lords Appellant, 1388. Gloucester and his friends 
appealed to the Londoners for protection, and Richard on Ms 
return found himself a prisoner in the hands of a suspicious mob. 
Five lords—Gloucester, Arundel, Warwick, Nottingham (after* 
wards earl of Norfolk), and Lancaster’s son, Henry Bolingbroke, 
earl of Derby—appeared arm in arm in Ms presence, and appealed 
Ms cMef friends of Mgh treason (whence their subsequent title 
of Lords Appellant ). The accused persons were impeached in 
the Parliament of 1388. De la Pole and de Vere fled from the 
kingdom ; Neville, archbishop of York, was deposed from Ms see 
and banished; five others were hanged or beheaded according to 
their rank. TMs Parliament, called by its friends the Wonderful , 
by its enemies the Merciless, sat for the unprecedented period of 
four months. Whatever the provocation on Richard’s side had 
been, its proceedings can only be described as atrocious. The 
private foes of the Lords Appellant were ruthlessly put to death. 
Richard afterwards declared that but for the opposition of 
Derby and Nottingham the Lords Appellant would have 
deposed him then and there. However tMs may be, their 
supporters in Parliament did everything to make the king 
powerless. Gloucester and Ms friends retained the position 
assigned to them in 1386. Lords and Commons alike took 
an oath to protect the Appellants against all harm. 

Richard's Coup d’etat, 1389. Eleven months later (June, 
1389) the king shook off his fetters. Declaring Mmself of age 
(he was now twenty-three), he dismissed his parliamentary 
ministers and began to reign in fact as well as in name. The 
nation submitted quietly, for there was a general feeling that 
Richard had been badly used, and no violent measures followed 
Ms triumph. He immediately took the wise though not very 
popular step of making peace with France. At first there was 
only a truce for three years, but it was prolonged in 1394 and 
agafo In 1396: in this last year its term was fixed at twenty-eight 
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years. On the death ol the popular Anne of Bohemia, Richard 
cemented the new alliance by a marriage with Isabel, the little 
daughter of Charles VI of France. At home the king chose 
ministers, who kept him on friendly terms with Parliament, and 
useful laws were passed—chief among them the new Statutes of 
Provisors and Praemunire . The one occasion on which Richard 
opposed his Parliament was when they petitioned for a law to pre¬ 
vent the unhappy villeins from buying land or educating their 
children. But new favourites, no better than the old, gathered 
round him. The luxury of his court became inordinate; and 
when one Thomas Haxey alluded in Parliament to its extrava¬ 
gance and corruption, the king demanded that he should be 
indicted of treason. It would have gone ill with the luckless 
remonstrant if he had not been a clergyman. For the king 
inherited a taint of insanity from his mother; the slightest 
breath of contradiction irritated him beyond all measure, and 
he was morbidly suspicious. It is this fact which accounts for 
the extraordinary change which came over his government in 
1397. He had never quite forgiven the Appellants, and was 
easily led to believe that they designed to enslave him a second 
time. Suddenly throwing off his pretences of friendship, he 
arrested Arundel, Warwick, and Gloucester on a charge of 
conspiracy. Gloucester died suddenly, no man knew how, 
in his prison at Calais. The other two were impeached in 
Parliament and sentenced to perpetual confinement: like Glou¬ 
cester they soon perished mysteriously. Arundel’s brother, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, was banished from the realm, though 
it was Richard himself who had raised him to the primacy. 

Richard absolute, 1307-1899. Next year the Parliament 
met at Shrewsbury , in a county devoted to the king’s interests. 
His archers surrounded the assembly: the members voted to 
Richard a large revenue for his life, and enacted that for the 
future the powers of Parliament should be vested in a select 
committee. Richard could now boast with truth that ‘ the laws 
were in his own mouth and breast.* Seventeen counties were 
adjudged guilty of abetting the king’s enemies and sentenced 
to pay enormous fines. The sheriffs received orders to arrest 
any one who spoke ill of the king. Since the days of John 
no king had ruled so much at his own will in England. Only 
a leader was needed by the opposition, and a rebellion would 
then be inevitable. This leader he himself provided* In 1398 
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he took advantage of a quarrel between Derby and Nottingham* 
the last of the Lords Appellant, to banish them from England— 
the latter for life, the former for ten years. The sentence was 
softened by a promise to respect Derby’s rights ih the inheri¬ 
tance Of his father John of Gaunt; but, a few months later, John 
died, and Richard laid hands on the whole of his estates. 

Richard’s Deposition, 1899. Despair drove Derby to com¬ 
bine with his fellow exile Arundel in a design upon the throne. 
In July, 1399, they landed with a small force at Ravenspur in 
Yorkshire. Richard, unsuspicious of danger, had crossed to 
Ireland with the object of restoring order in the Pale, In his 
absence his chief friends, Wiltshire, Bushy, Green, were taken 
at Bristol and executed. The greater part of the nation, even 
his uncle, Edmund Langley, whom he had left behind as regent, 
turned to the new duke of Lancaster. Richard hastened back 
and landed on the north coast of Wales, but he was too late, and 
found himself compelled to surrender at Flint. He was carried 
to London to meet the Parliament summoned by his enemies. 
They induced him to oSer his abdication, and it was at once 
accepted. That same day Henry of Lancaster claimed the 
crown in virtue of his descent (on the mother’s side) from 
Edmund Crouchback, the second son of Henry III. There 
were others nearer in blood to Richard II, but Parliament at 
once accepted Henry, and hastened to pass a statute settling the 
throne on him and his heirs (Oct. 1399). Thus for the first time 
since the Conquest a new sovereign was deliberately elected by 
Parliament; for Edward III had succeeded his father by right 
of birth rather than election, and the Commons had taken little 
or no share in the deposition of Edward II. The accession of 
Henry IV marks the commencement of a new era, as well as of 
a new century, in English history. 

Chaucer and Langland. No account of England in the 
fourteenth century yrould be complete without some mention of 
Hie two poets in whose pages it is mirrored, Chaucer (1340- 
1400) ana Langland (1332-1400) have little in common, but each 
in km own way is a keen observer of national life. Langland 
came from the Welsh Marches, and qsed the old-fashioned dia¬ 
lect the west midlands : his metre is the alliterative line:— 

; Re not abashed : to bide and be needy 
* He that wrought all the world : was wilfully needy; 

Hjjt " Never none so needy.: nor so poor dyede. 
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There is no rhyme in this metre, but each line falls into 
two halves, each half having two strongly stressed words in it. 
At least two stressed words in the first half and the first stressed 
word in the second begin with the same consonant or with 
a vowel. It is the metre of English poetry before the Conquest. 
Chaucer, on the other hand, was a London man living in the 
heart of polite society. His English is of the east midlands, 
and he has borrowed from French poets the use of rhymed 
couplets of ten syllables, our heroic couplet (which he naturalized 
among us), and other metres. The following lines exemplify the 
favourite heroic couplet :— 

And she was oleped Madame Eglantine, 

Full well she sung the service divine, 

Entuned in her nose full semely. 

And French she spake full fair and fetisly. 

After the Bchool of Stratford atte Bowe, 

For French of Paris was to her unknow e. 

The difference between the two poets goes deeper than the 
form. Langland was in orders, a man of dreams, moralist, 
satirist, and social reformer. He lived among the poor and 
wrote for the poor, instruction being his first object. His great 
poem Piers Plowman is a series of allegories in which man’s life 
upon earth is figured as a pilgrimage in search of the lady Truth. 

The Canterbury Pilgrims. Piers Plowman. Chaucer, 
bom in easy circumstances, was a tolerant humorous world¬ 
ling, who had his serious moods, but on the whole was content 
to describe the men and women of his time without preaching 
at them. Curiously enough, in the Canterbury Tales , he, like 
Langland, describes a pilgrimage. But Chaucer’s pilgrims are 
not allegorical; they are ordinary English people taken at random 
from every class of society, who ride together from the Tabard 
Inn at Southwark to the shrine of Thomas Becket. The Prologue 
describes them all with their little peculiarities—the Knight, the 
Yeoman, the Monk, the Parish Priest, the Lady Prioress, and 
many more. Then follow the stories grave and gay with which 
they beguiled the long journey. Chaucer’s life had thrown him 
among all sorts and conditions of men, for while his father and 
mother were plain London tradespeople, he himself had been 
long at court in the service of Lancaster’s first wife, the Duchess 
Blanche. He had been a prisoner of war in France, he had 
travelled on political missions to Italy. At Lancaster’s house, 
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4 ike Savojr, 1 he must have seem and heard Wyclif; his daily life 
threw him into contact with Wyclif s opponents. No Englishman 
before Shakespeare had a keener eye for shades and varieties of 
human character; no one could turn what he had Been and read 
Into more graceful verse. Langland’s pilgrims, on the other 
hand, are-rather types of virtues and vices. He is a didactic 
poet. A simple plowman leads the seekers, for Langland thinks 
that the poor, if honest, hard working, and content with their 
lot, have a wisdom to which the rich man can hardly attain. At 
the end of the poem Christ Himself appears to the author under 
the guise of a plowman. This is the mam lesson of the poem ; but 
Langland, of course, digresses to point out the evils of society 
and to suggest remedies. He blames the labourers for desiring 
excessive wages, the nobles for selfishness and extravagance, 
the clergy for gathering riches contrary to God’s word and 
neglecting their duty to laymen. The leaders of the villeins 
took his lines for their watchword, but they misunderstood 
him. He did not wish to set class against class, but looked 
forward to the time when each should do his appointed work 
and live in good fellowship with those above and beneath him. 
This is what the plowman says to the knight, of their respective 
duties: 

I shall swink and sweat : and sow for us both, 

And eke labour for thy love : all my life time. 

I covenant that thou keep : Holy Kirk and myself 
From wasters and wicked men : that would us destroy; 

And go thou hunt hardily : the hares and the foxes. 

The bears and the brocks : that break down mine hedges. 

The harmonious subordination of class to class had, in fact, 
bedn the dominant idea of political thinkers in the now fast 
expiring period of the Middle Ages. 
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PART IV 

LANCASTER AND YORK 
(1399-1485) 

CHAPTER I 

HENRY IV (1399-1413) and HENRY V (1413-1422) 

Accession of Henry IV. After the deposition and imprison¬ 
ment of Richard II, the newly elected king was crowned with 
great state as Henry IV. Although he was the cousin of 
Richard, he was not heir to the crown, as his father John of 
Gaunt was the third son of Edward III, and a grandson of Lionel, 
duke of Clarence, Edward’s second son, still lived. Henry IV’s 
claim was therefore election by Parliament. Men were tired 
of Richard’s rule; they disliked his unconstitutional acts, and 
were afraid of his caprices. Thus Henry came to the throne to 
uphold the constitution and to put down the Lollards, who threat* 
ened both a religious and social revolution. The new king was 
at first popular. In person he was handsome, in character brave 
and generous. Later in his reign, soured by the unfaithfulness 
of his nobles, he became distrustful and severe. He never felt 
quite sure that he had done right in seizing the crown and 
putting Richard to death. 

Riots against Henry. Although Parliament helped him, 
Henry had many difficulties to overcome. During the first 
half of his reign no fewer than six risings took place. These 
were caused by the nobles; some of them felt they had not 
been enough rewarded for helping Henry to the throne, and 
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Others rose because of Henry’s ill-success and want of money. 
The first plot took place in 1400. The five lords who had taken 
part against the Lords Appellant in 1397 feared punishment,and, 
led by Huntingdon, plotted to restore Richard and kill Henry, 
The plot failed, but caused the murder of Richard, who was 
put to death in order that other risings might not take place to 
help him. Although Richard was really put to death, Henry’s 
enemies said that he was still alive, and formed further plots 
to restore him. In 1403 the Percies, led by Harry Hotspur, 
son of the earl of Northumberland, rose against Henry, They 
wanted money and lands from the king m return for all the 
services they had done him, and above all the ransom of 
Hotspur’s brother-in-law, Edmund Mortimer, whom Owen 
Glendower had taken prisoner. Henry would not grant these, 
so the Percies, joined by Scots ana Welsh, took up arms 
against him, but were defeated at Shrewsbury (July 21, 1403). 
In the battle Hotspur was killed. His father Normumberland 
was pardoned. In 1405 came the rebellion of Mowbray, who 
had been insulted by Henry. Northumberland joined him, 
and Scrope, archbishop of York, who disliked Henry’s rule. 
The rising failed. Mowbray and Scrope were executed, and 
Northumberland fled to Scotland, whence he returned in 1408, 
again raised troops against the king, but was defeated and killed 
at the battle of Bramhatn Moor in Yorkshire (1408). 

foreign Troubles. Henry, too, had difficulties in Wales, 
where Owen Glendower had rallied the Welsh round himself as 
lawful prince of Wales by descent from the last Llewelyn. He 
got help from France, and, aided by the hilly country and 
Henry’s poverty, held out till in 1409 he was defeated. Still he 
remained free, and the revolt did not wholly end until the 
middle of the next reign. Scotland, too, troubled the king. In 
1400 he marched north to receive the homage of the Scottish king. 
This was refused and a fierce border war between the two countries 
followed, in which the Percies in 1402 beat the Scots at Homildon 
Hill In 1406 Henry took prisoner Prince James, the heir to 
the Scottish throne, and held him as surety for peace. This 
and the death of King Robert shortly after, which led to civil 
war in Scotland, ended Henry’s troubles in the north. The 
French were another danger to Henry. As Richard II was 
the son-in-law of the French king, Charles VI, the French 
would not acknowledge Henry IV as true king. They did all 
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they could to wish him. They aided and stirred up rebellious 
against him in Wales, Scotland, and England. They attached 
the English lands in France, and burnt and plundered many 
English towns on the south coast. But in 1407 civil war broke 
out in France, so Henry was freed from further attacks, as the 
French were busy at home. To keep them so, later in the 
reign, Henry gave help to whichever party seemed to need it. 
So France continued tom by civil war till his death. With 
other European countries Henry took care to be friendly. He 
allied himself by marriage with Navarre, the emperor, Sweden, 
and Brittany. 

Homo Affairs. In his home government also Henry had 
difficulties. He ruled with the help of Parliament, which during 
his reign gained new powers. It gained the right of holding its 
elections free from the sheriffs influence. It was allowed free 
speech, to name the king’s council of advisers, and to control 
the way in which he spent the money it gave him. In 1401 the 
Statute De Heretico Comburendo was passed, by which Lollards 
and others convicted of heresy in the bishops’ courts were to be 
burnt by the sheriff. This Act was passed by the nobles and 
clergy as the Lollards taught doctrines that did not agree with 
those of the Church, and held views about property which would 
overturn the power of the nobles. Henry chiefly ruled by the 
help of his family. He had four sons, and these, with the Beau- 
forts, his half-brothers and their families, formed a strong party, 
which opposed the older nobles, led by Archbishop Arundel, who 
wanted to get more power and to make the king their servant. 
During the king’s illness, at the close of his reign, these two 
parties struggled hard with one another in the council, and showed 
clearly that it would take a strong king to keep them from actual 
warfare one with another. Still, when Henry IV died in 1413, he 
had so lar succeeded that his son Henry at once became king. 

Henry V. The new king was more popular than his father 
had cvef been. Manly and generous in character, a brave 
soldier, and deeply religious, he did not, however, possess as 
much skill in ruling as his father. The only interest of his reign 
lies in the great war in France, which he carried on from 1415 
to 1422. This war led to trouble in Henry Vi’s reign, but kept 
England quiet at first, as the great nobles found a field for their 
tmHtkm, abroad instead of at home. It was largely for this 
that the new king began the war. No doubt he also 
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wished to gain tor England new lands, and for himself fresh 
honour and a safe principality abroad- He may, too, have felt 
it a duty to punish the rulers of France for their cruel and evil 
way of ruling and living. War was proclaimed in 1414, when 

g enry claimed the French crown, as the descendant and heir of 
dward III. * Nearly all the lands in France won by Edward III 
had been lost before now. Only Guienne, Calais, and one or two 
small places remained in the hands of the English. 

Sir John Oldcastle. But before the king sailed away to 
France two attempts were made against his power. The first of 
these was a Lollard rising. Henry V, true to the policy of his 
father, wished to put down the Lollards; and in 1413 their chief, 
Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, was called to appear before 
the archb^hop to answer for his religious views. Cobham, 
however, refused to appear, and shut himself up in his castle in 
Kent; but he was soon seized, tried, and judged guilty of heresy. 
Soon after he escaped from prison and plotted against the king, 
trying to collect troops at St. Giles’-in-the-fields. This failed, 
and Cobham fled for his life. After many years plotting against 
Henry he was caught in Wales by the duke of Bedford, and 
executed, declaring that Bichard II was lawful king, and firmly 
believing Lollard teaching (1417). In 1415 the earl of Cam¬ 
bridge and others formed a plan to make the earl of March 
king, while Henry was away in France. The plot was found out, 
and Cambridge and others were condemned and put to death. 
This attempt shows the unsettled nature of the nobles, and is 
important as being really the first Yorkist rising against the 
Lancastrian rule. Cambridge was the brother-in-law of the 
earl of March, and grandfather of Edward IY, who became 
king after Henry VI was deposed in 1461. 

The Battle of Agincourt, 1415. When Henry left South¬ 
ampton and sailed to France, he found that country in a wretched 
condition. The king, Charles VI, was mad, and the dukes of 
Burgundy and Orleans bitterly hated one another. Thus France 
was divided, and fell an easy prey to England, the more so as 
Henry was able a little later to win the support of Burgundy. The 
English king took Harfieur at the mouth of the Seine, and then 
set out for Calais. The march was difficult, the weather cold, and 
the French unfriendly, so that the English army became weak 
and disheartened. In this condition the French attacked them 
in their position near the village of Agincourt , and in October 
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1416, a great battle was fought. The English army numbered 
some 4,000 fighting men, and the French not less than three 
times that number. The French knights charged the English, 
but when they came within range the Engpish archers let 
% their arrows with such skill that the first French division 
broke and fled, in their retreat throwing the next division into 
confusion. The English men-at-arms now charged the French, 
and the battle became a massacre. The French lost about 
half their force, the English only about 160. The victorious 
English after the battle marched on to Calais and sailed over to 
England. Henry was welcomed with {peat joy. The men of 
Dover plunged into the sea to meet him, and his journey to 
London was one long procession of rejoicing. 

The War in France. Death of Henry- In 1417 Henry 
again sailed to France, after staying in England for nearly 
two years. He wished to conquer all Normandy. Town after 
town fell before him, and at last, with the fall of Rouen in 
1419, after a sk months’ siege, the English king became master 
of the old duchy of the Norman kings. Nothing could now 
withstand the English, so in 1420 the French king made the 
Treaty of Troyes with Henry. By this treaty it was agreed 
that H enry should be regent of France, and king after 
Charles VFs death. He was to rule France according to its 
own customs and laws, and to marry Catherine, daughter Of 
the French king. Although the French were obliged to make 
fins treaty With Henry, they did not like it, and the dauphin 
held out against the English in the centre of France. Henry 
now laid siege to the chief towns opposed to his rule. In 1422 
Henry took the strong town of Meaux, and was marching south, 
when he fell ill and died at Bois Vincennes in August, 1422. 

England during the French War. During Henry’s cam¬ 
paigns in France his uncle, the duke of Bedford, had governed 
England. He ruled well, and in 1417 drove back the Scots who 
inarched Into England in order to help the French. Little 
happened In England during the French war; all men forgot 
their quarrels in their desire for glory and riches. Although 
Henry kejpt England at rest and won a new crown for the 
liighsh kmgs, his French wars became a source of trouble in Ms 
son’s reign. Henry V had been successful because the French 
king was mad, and the nobles divided into two parties—one 
he^bdbfthl duke of Burgundy, the French king’s cousin, and the 
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other by the earl of Armagaac, a southern noble—one of which 
(the Burgundian) had allied itself with the English king. But 
from the time when Burgundy helped to bring about the Treaty 
of Troyes she lost power in France. The dauphin and the 
Armagnac party would not recognise it, and the French began 
to look to tiie dauphin as the national leader. 


CHAPTER II 

HENRY VI (1422-1461) 

The New King and the New Rulers. ‘The troublous 
season * of King Henry Vi’s reign is filled with two great 
struggles. Du ring its earlyjga^ up 

al l the strength micf notice of the Eng lish; the la ter partof th e 
reign saw the outbreak of discontent against Henry, and~t he 
beg mitfng of the Wars of the Rose s" ^ 

Henry Vi, the son oFHenry T, was barely nine months old 
when he became king. His uncle, John, duke of Bedford, was 
made protector, though in his absence in France, Humphrey, 
duke of Gloucester, took his place. A third statesman, Henry 
Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, and later made cardinal, also 
took share in ruling England. The duke of Bedford was a wise 
and good man, a skilful general, and a cool and far-seeing 
statesman. His great object was to carry out the task that 
Henry V had left him, namely, to complete the conquest of 
France. 

Successes of the English. Joan Dare. For a time success 
followed his rule in France. Charles VI died in 1422, and the 
dauphin, who had always withstood the English, took the title 
of Eng, as Charles VII, in spite of the Treaty of Troyes. The 
Armagnacs were now the French party against foreigners. 
Bedford’s first work was to secure the alliance of the two great 
dukes of Burgundy and Brittany. He then keenly pushed on 
the war. In 1423 the French were beaten at Crevant. Next 
year, at Vemeuil , they were again defeated, and the Scottish 
troops helping them were almost destroyed. After these suc¬ 
cesses Bedford set to work to rule France well and fairly* 
He kept good order, and did justice, so that the French began 
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to like kit strong rule. But in 1428 he was forced to lay 
sfege to Orleans, and from this time the English power ill 
France became weaker and weaker. Orleans was about to fall 
into Bedford’s hands, when it was saved, and French national 
feeling was aroused, by a simple peasant maid from Domremy, 
Joan Dare, Believing that God had sent her to save France, 
she persuaded the dauphin to give her troops: with these, and 
by the spirit her example put into the French army, she saved 
Orleans. She then took the dauphin to Rheims, where he was 
crowned king. The French, before now always beaten, began 
to feel that there was still hope, and that they might get rid of 
their foreign rulers; and it was owing to this reawakening of 
hope by Joan Dare that the English were soon driven from 
France. 

Death of Joan Daro. Council at Arras. Death of 
Bedford. The nobles round Charles VII were jealous of the 
Maid of Orleans , as Joan was called, and would not give her 
the help she asked’ for; and so she fell into the hands of her 
enemies, was tried in a church court, condemned, and in 1431 was 
burnt as a witch at Rouen. But her work was done, and France 
saved. In 1435 a great meeting was held at Arras in order to 
bring about peace. No peace was made, but the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy left the English and allied himself with the French. He 
was jealous of Bedford’s successes, and insulted by Gloucester’s 
act in marrying Jacqueline of Hainauit and claiming her lands, 
which Burgundy wanted himself. Soon after the council at Arras 
Bedford died, worn out by trouble and care, and foreseeing the 
defeat of the English which must follow Burgundy’s desertion. 
After him no great Englishman took his place in France, and 
the English were little by little pushed back. In 1444 a truce 
was made by Cardinal Beaufort’s advice, who thought it pos¬ 
sible to keep some English lands in France by giving up the 
rest. Anjou and Maine were given up, and Henry VI married 
Margaret of Anjou (1445). 

Doss of France. But the English a few years later broke the 
truce, and war broke out again. By August, 1450, the English 
had again lost Normandy. Twelve months later the heritage 
of Henry It, the provinces of Guienne and Gascony, were also 
overrun by the French. And though the Gascons revolted from 
French rule, the French finally won them, by beating the English 
troops that had been sent over to help them at CMtillon, in 
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1453. Thus by the end of the year 1453 the English held only 
Calais. The scheme of Henry V to unite France and England 
had failed. The early success of the English had been due to 
the civil war in France. When that died out, and Charles VII 
became king and roused national feeling against the English, the 
French showed that France could not be won and held by 
England. The French, too, had learnt to make war warily and 
to use artillery. England was tired of the long drain of men 
and money caused by the conquests of Henry V, and was herself 
on the eve of civil war. 

Home Affairs. Beaufort and Gloucester. All through 
Bedford’s long rule in France there had been troubles in 
England between Gloucester and Beaufort. The former was a 
quick, rash, ambitious man, who wanted more power and to rule 
as he liked in England. Beaufort, a steady, prudent upholder 
of the house of Lancaster, wanted to rule according to the 
constitution, and to make peace with France. He often tried to 
check Gloucester’s selfish acts, and the two were always hostile 
to each other. In 1425 Gloucester shut the gates of London on 
Beaufort, and Bedford had to come from France to reconcile the 
two. This was done at the Parliament of Bats , so called because 
men came to it armed with bats [cudgels], as no weapons 
were allowed to be carried. Little by little Beaufort gained more 

S ower; so that he was able to bring about peace, against 
Gloucester’s wish. In 1447, at Bury, Gloucester died suddenly 
(he was believed to have been murdered by Suffolk); and later in 
the year Beaufort also died. But their quarrel did not die with 
them. William de la Pole, earl and duke of Suffolk, Beaufort’s 
pupil, became the chief adviser of Henry; and Richard, duke 
of York, who was heir to the throne until the birth of Henry’s 
son, Edward, in October, 1453, took the lead against him and 
his rule. 

Death of Suffolk. Cade’s Rebellion, 1450. Suffolk 
ruled till 1450, when he was impeached, banished, and murdered. 
He was disliked because of the ill-success of his rule in France. 
The people, too, were discontented. The cost of the French war 
and the loss of Normandy made them wish the king to call new 
advisers to his council. This discontent broke out in 1450, when 
no fewer than five rebellions took place. Of these the chief 
was led by a Kentish soldier, one Jack Cade, calling himself 
Mortimer, who raised troops, and marched on London, after 
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beating the Ifoiff cm at Seveno&ks. Henry's men-at-arms 
##jM not again be trusted to fight, and as London was friendly 
to J*p» Cade entered the city; but his followers soon tool to 
deeds of ytolence. At once the citizens tried to keep them from 
reentering London, and the battle of London Bridge was fought* 
After this the rebels went home on the offer of a free pardon, 
and Cade fled, but was soon taken and killed. Perhaps Cade 
Was in league with the duke of York; at any rate, he demanded 
that the duke should be called to the council to advise the king; 
but Henry would not do this. The queen, who was a mastered v 
woman, disliked York as the heir, and forced the king to make 
the earl of Somerset chief minister in the place of Suffolk. 

Somerset’s Bad Buie. First Battle of St. Albans/1455. 
But Somerset ruled ill both at home and abroad. More English 
lands in France were lost, and no law and order was kept at 
home. The duke of York and his friends were kept from the 
council so that they could not advise the king. But in spite 
of this, York resolved to help Henry to rule better. He came to 
London and attacked Somerset in Parliament, but in vain. Two 
years later, in 1452, he raised troops and, marching to Blackheath, 
made the king promise to put Somerset in prison until York 
could bring formal charges against him. The weak king broke 
his word and Somerset remained in power. In 1454 the king 
fell ill, and York became protector and ruled well; but the king 
soon recovered and put back Somerset in power. York and his 
friends now feared for their lives, and so took up arms and 
marched to London. They asked that the king should give up 
Somerset* Henry refused and raised troops. York, joined by 
the earl of Warwick and others, met Somerset, Northumberland, 
and their friends at St. Albans , where the first battle of that name 
w m fought, 1455. Somerset was killed and York came into 
power. 

Civil War. Thus began the Wars of the Boses, so called 
because the Lancastrians, the friends of Henry and Somerset, 
took a red rose as their badge, and the Yorkists, the friends of 
York, a white one. For a time now all went well, but the 

r m hated York, and although the two were reconciled in 1458, 
tout troops to arrest his mend, Warwick’s father, owing to 
tome slight quarrel. Her soldiers were beaten at Bloreneaih 
{llSf}# aud war broke out again. But the Yorkists fled for 
a tfoe, and were attainted by Parliament. In June, 1460, 
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Warwick landed and beat Henry at Northampton . The king 
was taken prisoner, and the queen fled north. York was now 
again in power, and Parliament arranged that he should become 
king on Henry’s death. This the queen would not allow, because 
of the rights of her son, Prince Edward. She raised troops, 
and surprised and killed York at the battle of Wakefield (1460). 
York’s son, Edward, earl of March, now claimed the crown, 
raised troops, and worsted the Lancastrians at the battle of 
Mortimer's Cross (1461). The earl of Warwick, who had been 
beaten by the queen at the second battle of St. Albans , now joined 
Edward, and they entered London, when Edward fras joyfully 
received and proclaimed king (1461), and at once turned north 
after Queen Margaret. The two armies met at Towton in York¬ 
shire, and the Lancastrians were totally defeated with great 
slaughter. After the battle Edward returned to London, where 
he was crowned king. 

Cause of the Deposition of Henry. Henry VI was thus 
driven from his throne. Though a good and pious man, he was 
a hopeless king. He was often out of his mind, and never 
strong enough to keep order. Though Edward IV had by 
descent a better title to the crown than Henry VI, men would 
have cared little for that if Henry had ruled well. Like the 
rest of the kings of his house he strove to rule by the laws, but 
he also could not make his subjects obey them. The great 
nobles did what they liked far away from London. Often richer 
than the king and more powerful, they took no account of law 
and justice, and Parliament could do nothing to keep order. 
Men wearied of this want of governance, and gladly upheld the 
claims of Edward to be king, since he seemed more vigorous, 
and able to keep peace and enforce the laws. 


CHAPTER III 

EDWARD IV (1461-1483), EDWARD V (April—June, 1483), 
and RICHARD III (1483-1485). 

Defeat of the Lancastrians. Edward IV became king, as 
we have seen, owing to the weak rule of Henry VI. It is true 
that he was the great-grandson of Lionel, duke of Clarence, the 
second son of Edward III, and so had a better claim than any 
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of the sons of John of Gaunt, Lionel’s younger brother. Although 
Edward was now crowned king, only London, and the south and 
east of England, upheld his right. Queen Margaret was in the 
north, busily getting help from the great nobles, and from Scot¬ 
land and France. In 1463 she marched against Edward, but 
was easily driven back. The next year her friends in the north 
were beaten at Hedgeley Moor and Hexham . These two defeats 
destroyed the hopes of the Lancastrians, and when Henry VI 
was taken prisoner again in 1465, Edward’s crown was secure. 
Before then Margaret had fled to France. Many of the leading 
Lancastrian nobles were put to death, and many attainted by 
Parliament. 

Hew Position of the King. With the reign of Edward IV 
there began a change in the way of ruling England, which was 
completed by Henry VII and Henry VIII. The great nobles, 
weakened by the long civil war, could no longer control the 
king, who ruled as he liked. The Commons, busied with trade 
only, wanted order and peace, and were willing to let the king 
alone, so that Parliament became of less use. The king him¬ 
self, too, became a great merchant, and did all he could to 
help trade and commerce. He became rich, and could rule 
strongly; and, as the remains of feudalism died out, and the 
nobles ceased to keep bands of servants called retainers , who 
were ready to fight in their quarrels even against the king, it 
became easier to rule and keep law and order. As the king 
grew wealthy he was not obliged to call Parliament in order to 
get grants of money from it *, but Edward IV made up for 
not having these grants by asking for gifts from his rich sub¬ 
jects, which they dared not refuse. These gifts were called 
Benevolences . 

Foreign Affairs. Quarrel of Edward and Warwick. 
After 1465 Edward was free from danger for a time, and able 
to rule as he liked. In foreign affairs he had to meet many 
difficulties. The king of France, Louis XI, and the duke of 
Burgundy were hostile to one another, and Edward had to 
choose which side he would take in the quarrel. The earl of 
Warwick, who had done so much to make Edward king, wanted 
to ally England with France, and tried to marry Edward to 
Louis’ sister. But Edward wished to take part with Burgundy, 
and in 1468 married his sister Margaret to Charles the Rash, 
duke of Burgundy. This was a check to Warwick, which he 
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could not forget, especially as Edward had already offended 
him by himself marrying in 1464 Elizabeth Woodville, the 
daughter of the Lancastrian Lord Rivers, and widow of the 
Lancastrian Sir John Grey, and putting her kinsmen in places 
of power and trust. By this means Edward hoped to be able 
to turn out of office the chief of the old Yorkist nobles, who 
were too powerful to let him rule as he wished. At last, when 
the king would not let Warwick’s daughter be married to his 
brother George, duke of Clarence, Warwick deserted the Yorkist 
cause. Clarence defied his brother, the marriage took place 
secretly at Calais, and the earl drew nearer to the Lancastrians. 
He leagued himself with Louis, became reconciled to Margaret, 
and married his other daughter, Anne, to her son Edward. 

The Revolution of 1470. Warwick now resolved to make 
Henry VI king again, and turn out Edward. In 1469 two 
rebellions occurred in England with this object. Robin of 
Redesdale roused the men of Yorkshire, who were beaten by 
Edward’s troops at Edgecote; and Sir Robert Welles and 
Dymoke raised men in Lincolnshire against the king. Neither 
rising succeeded, but in 1470 Warwick himself landed in the 
south of England. Edward was surprised and at once fled to 
seek shelter in Burgundy, and in September, 1470, Warwick 
restored Henry VI as king. He made himself protector and 
ruled England for six months. Then Edward, who had got men 
and money from the duke of Burgundy, returned. He landed at 
Ravenspur, and marching south met Warwick at Barnet (1471). 
Here a great battle took place, and the King-maker (as Warwick 
was called because of his great power) was killed. Henry was 
again imprisoned in the Tower, and Margaret, who had landed 
with troops from France, was defeated and taken prisoner at the 
battle of Tewkesbury in the same year. Her son Edward was 
taken and killed, and, soon after, her husband, Henry VI, was 
put to death to prevent rebellions in his favour. 

French War. Death of Clarence. Edward now ruled 
without further fear of a Lancastrian rising. In 1474 he made 
a treaty with Burgundy by which both agreed to invade France 
and to divide the kingdom between them. The next year 
Edward crossed the sea with an army, but Burgundy failed 
to keep his word, and so Edward made peace with Louis XI. 
By this treaty of Pecquigny , Louis paid large sums of money to 
the English King, and it was agreed that the dauphin should 
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marry Edward’s daughter, Elizabeth. The treaty was renewed 
a few years later, but Louis refused to allow the marriage to 
take place. Had Edward lived he would in his anger have 
led an army against Louis. At home, meantime, little of 
importance took place. The king’s brothers, the dukes of 
Gloucester and Clarence, quarrelled about Warwick’s lands, 
each having married one of his daughters. Clarence, too, was 
believed to be unfriendly and treacherous to the king. He 
had supported Warwick in 1470, though he had deserted to 
Edward IV before the battle of Barnet. In 1478, however, 
Gloucester prevailed; Clarence was accused, tried, condemned, 
and put to death. 

Death of Edward IV, 1483. Towards the end of Edward’s 
reign fresh troubles broke out in Scotland. The duke of Albany, 
Edward’s ally against the Scottish king, threw over his friend¬ 
ship and became reconciled to his own king. Edward wished 
to make war against the Scots, but he died before he could do 
so, in 1483. As a king he had ruled well; he had kept peace, 
done justice, and set up a strong enough power to check the 
nobles. In foreign affairs, though he had not fought abroad, 
he had allied himself with many of the European nations, such 
as Spain, and won rights and freedom for English merchants. 
Tall, strong, handsome, gallant, and accomplished, he was able 
easily to make himself popular among all classes of his subjects. 
In character he was selfish and fond of pleasure, cruel and 
suspicious. But he was a fine soldier, of great personal courage, 
and such skill as a general, that he was never beaten, though he 
had been in many engagements. He was generous, pleasant, 
and affable to his friends and servants, and, a merchant himself, 
he won the support of the merchants of the great cities. 

Edward V. But though he had ruled well Edward left many 
dangers after him. The Woodvilles, strong by reason of the 
new honours given them, were bitterly disliked by the older 
Yorkists. The king had seen the likelihood of a quarrel 
between these two parties, and looked to his brother Richard, 
duke of Gloucester, to keep peace between them. The young 
king, Edward V, was not quite thirteen years old when his father 
died, and although his uncle, Duke Richard, had been named 
his guardian, he was actually at Ludlow in the care of Earl 
Rivers and of Sir Richard urey, the chiefs of the Woodville 
party. Gloucester’s first care was to get Edward out of their 
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hands; and so he seized the young king on his way to London 
and imprisoned his mother’s kinsmen in Pontefract Castle. The 
dtike and the young king now entered London, and Gloucester 
made ready to crush the queen and her party. He called up 
troops he could trust from the north and had Rivers and Grey 
accused, tried, and put to death. The earl of Hastings, another 
favourite of his dead brother’s, was also executed, though he had 
hitherto helped Gloucester. 

Bichard crowned King. By these acts Richard put an end 
to the power of the Woodvilles. Most men had been glad to 
allow him to go so far, as they were jealous of their sudden rise 
to power. Richard now saw too that many thought the days 
too troublous for so young a king as Edward V, and looked 
to himself as best able to keep peace and order. And so 
from this time he aimed at the crown. He tried to persuade 
men that he was the real heir to the throne, and in June, 
1483, he became king of England. With the help of 
the duke of Buckingham, Edward V (who had never been 
crowned) was set aside, and the duke of Gloucester was conse¬ 
crated as Richard III, a little more than three months after 
Edward IY’s death. He began his reign well. He made a 
progress round England, and won many friends by his just and 
liberal acts; still many felt that Edward V was the lawful heir f 
and in October, 1483, a rebellion took place in Kent to put him 
back on the throne. The duke of Buckingham, who now turned 
against Richard, was its leader. The rebellion failed, and 
Buckingham, who had raised troops in Wales, was unable to 
cross the river Severn owing to heavy floods, so that his men 
would wait no longer and returned home. He fled, but was 
caught and executed. To prevent further risings in favour of 
Edward, Richard now did an evil deed. He ordered the boy 
king and his little brother Richard, duke of York, to be secretly 
murdered in the Tower. This act of cruelty, when it became 
loiown, made Richard very unpopular. More plots were formed 
against him with the intent of putting Henry of Richmond on 
the throne. 

Henry of Richmond. Bosworth Field, 1485. Richmond 
(afterwards Henry VII) was descended from the Beauforts and 
the French queen Catherine, wife of Henry V. He was hoping 
to marry Elizabeth, the daughter of Edward IV. If he did so, 
he would be able to claim the help both of Lancastrians and 
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Yorkists; so Richard tried to break off the marriage and wed 
the Princess Elizabeth himself. This he was unable to do, and 
although he drove Richmond from Brittany, where he was 
sheltering, in 1485 Henry landed in Wales, raised troops, and 
marched against Richard. The two armies met at Bosworth, 
Aug. 22, 1485, and there the last battle of the Wars of the Roses 
was fought. Richard met his foes bravely, but many of his 
soldiers and nobles were untrue to him. He was killed in the 
battle and Henry was at once proclaimed king. Few mourned 
for Richard III. He was a brave and a good ruler, but men 
could not forget his murder of the princes and his unjust seizure 
of the crown, and rejoiced to see Henry of Richmond their king, 
for all hoped for the end of the long civil wars as soon as the rival 
roses of York and Lancaster were united by his marriage with 
the Princess Elizabeth of York. 

Economic State of England during the fifteenth Century. 
During the fifteenth century but little progress was made in 
social life. The population of the country at the beginning 
of the century was about 2£ millions, and was lessened by about 
one-tenth by the civil war, and by the many plagues and 
famines, of which no less than twenty occurred during the century. 
Trade made considerable advance, and even during the Wars of 
the Roses little damage was done to property or buildings. A 
great and profitable traffic in wool was kept up between England 
and Flanders, and there was a great increase in cloth manu¬ 
facture in England itself. With France there was a large trade 
in wine and salt, until the loss of Gascony crippled it. The 
merchants were the first to feel the ill results of that loss, and to 
blame the duke of Suffolk for it. During the war some lands 
were left untilled and whole villages decayed. The system of 
cultivation showed little advance on that of earlier centuries. 
Wheat was little grown, as it could not be moved from place to 
place for sale, owing to the badness of the roads, which became 
worse and worse as the French war drained the country of its 
men and money. The chief product was wool, which could be 
grown with less labour, and paid better than anything else. 
Hence the spread of large sheep farms, and plough-land was 
laid down as pasture for the sheep. In the towns of the east and 
north-west fortunes were made and wages were good, but in other 
parts there was not much economic advance. The fifteenth 
century in England also saw the decay of morals and growth of 
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crime, following the civil war. With this social decline came also 
the decline of English art and architecture, which, though still 
magnificent, became debased and extravagant; while in litera¬ 
ture, too, there was no writer of mark to tell even of the evils of 
the time. On the other hand the king and his friends encouraged 
learning, and welcomed William Caxton, the first English printer, 
who issued a remarkably good selection of books in Latin and 
English, original and translated, from his press at Westminster. 
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PART Y 

THE TUDORS 
(1485-1603) 

CHAPTER I 

HENRY VII (1485-1509) and HENRY VIII (1509-1547) 

The Work of the New Dynasty. The accession of Henry 
VII marks a definite change in the government of England. 
Under the rule of the house of Lancaster, and especially 
in the reign of Henry VI, England had come into a state of 
great confusion. The power of Parliament had increased 
to such an extent that it lessened the power of the crown, 
and Parliament was itself controlled by the great nobles. The 
royal council which administered the government of the 
country was often appointed by or in Parliament, and waB 
principally composed of men of this class. This aristocratic 
council allowed the great people in the country to interfere in 
local matters, and even in the courts of justice, to such an 
extent that order and law were ceasing to haye any existence 
in the country districts. The disorder and quarrels that filled 
the country came to a head in the Wars of the Roses, whose real 
character is that of a faction fight among the nobility. These 
civil wars, while they showed most clearly the evils of this system 
of government, also prepared the way for its removal; for the 
great families in large measure destroyed each other. The 
house of York, and still more the Tudors, found the nobles 
weakened, and set themselves deliberately to repress them. 

The Tudor Methods. In doing this the Tudors for the time 
suspended the constitutional life of the country, and hence many 
historians have made the mistake of speaking as though they 
endeavoured to set up a despotism. But the measures used, 
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though sometimes unconstitutional, were for the time necessary 
for tn© restoration of order. In the first place, they made 
themselves largely independent of Parliament by adopting new, 
and no doubt unconstitutional, methods of taxation, especially 
the benevolence or so-called free gift, exacted from the wealthy, 
and forced loans. A statute against Benevolences had been 
passed in the reign of Richard III, but it was disregarded. The 
Tudors also recovered a considerable part of the wealth of the 
crown by acts of resumption of the royal estates, lavishly dis¬ 
tributed in previous reigns among royal favourites. And as 
they thus did not need Parliamentary grants of money, and 
new laws were not required every year, they ceased to call 
Parliament together. Henry YII called only one Parliament 
(1504) during the last thirteen years of his reign, and there 
were periods in the reign of Henry VIII when no Parliament 
met. In the second place, the Tudors entirely changed the 
character of the royal council. They appointed its members 
themselves, and these were almost exclusively persons of low 
rank, who were completely subservient to them. It is noticeable 
that nearly all the great statesmen of the sixteenth century were 
men of humble origin, or at most drawn from the lesser gentry. 
In the third place, they substituted the Privy Council and its 
subordinate courts of the north (1539) and of Wales (1542) for 
the ordinary courts of justice. These courts of the Privy 
Council, being composed entirely of the creatures of the king, 
were entirely independent of the nobility, and administered 
justice between great and small without any fear of them, and 
indeed with a decided bias against them. Lastly, the Tudors 
took every opportunity to destroy the great families on charges 
of treason ; and though these executions were sometimes unjust, 
there is no doubt that they did much to prevent disturbance. 
For the result of this policy was that the country became much 
quieter and more orderly, and hence, though the Tudors were 
often disliked by the great people, among the mass of the people 
they enjoyed much popularity. 

Henry VIPs Policy. The first of the family, Henry VII, was 
the least interesting of them all. [For his claim to the throne 
see Genealogy.] He was personally amiable and domestic, 
a more careful liver than most kings. Rut his character was 
not what was then thought kingly; he was farsighted and 
©antious, not a little fearful and suspicious, avaricious, and with- 
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oat generosity. But x still there is no doubt that his rule was 
useful to the country, which needed above all things rest and 
peace, that it might recover from the effects of the French wars 
and the Wars of the Boses; and that long delayed reforms 
might be made. Henry’s policy at home had two main objects 
—the secure establishment of his family on the throne, and the 
destruction of the power of the nobles. The first of these he 
attained by his marriage with Elizabeth of York, Edward IV’s 
eldest daughter, and by his success in defeating the two im¬ 
portant revolts of the Yorkist party, for such was the real 
character of the risings of Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck* 
After an unsuccessful rising of this party in 1486, principally led 
by Lord Lovel and two of the members of the house of Stafford 
(Buckingham), Lambert Simnel , a young man of humble origin, 
was induced to assume the character of Edward, earl of 
Warwick (son of the duke of Clarence), at the time in the 
Tower. Simnel crossed over to Ireland in 1487, where he 
was well received by the lord deputy, the earl of Kildare. 
Being joined by a considerable force, he landed in England, 
but was entirely defeated by Henry VIPs army at Stoke in 
Staffordshire. This rising was followed by severe measures 
against all who had taken part in the insurrection. 

Perkin Warbeck. But the Yorkist feeling was too strong 
to be destroyed by these failures. In 1492 a young man ap¬ 
peared at Cork who called himself Richard, duke of York, the 
younger of Edward IV’s two sons, who had been murdered 
by their uncle in the Tower. From Cork this young man, 
who is usually known as Perkin Warbeck , went to France, 
where he was acknowledged by Charles VIII of France, and 
then into the Netherlands, where Edward IV’s sister Margaret, 
widow of Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, ruled the states 
of her dower in almost independent manner. She recognized 
him as her nephew, and negotiations with the Yorkist faction 
in England were actively carried on. At last he was driven 
from the Netherlands by Henry’s intrigues, and then, after an 
unsuccessful descent on Kent, took refuge with James IV of 
Scotland, who espoused his cause. In 1497, being compelled to 
leave Scotland because Henry made peace with James, he landed 
in Cornwall, which had just been in rebellion against a tax levied 
by Henry VII. But his bad luck and his own want of courage, 
wit, and energy soon ruined him. He was taken prisoner, and, 
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alter a year’s imprisonment, executed in 1499. The failure o! 
this rising marks the end of the serious attempts of the house 
of York. But a constant dread of disputes as to the succession 
is an important element in the history of all the Tudor reigns. 

Domestic Policy. Henry was a busy king. He did not 
neglect his duties. He paid heed to national defence, and 
began to think of creating a fleet, and of providing himself with 
the new guns and artillery. He enforced statutes against the 
large households of half-military retainers in which a large part 
of the political strength of the nobility lay. He greatly extended 
the judicial functions of the council, causing especially a certain 
committee of it, called the Star Chamber (from the room where 
it sat at Westminster), to receive special powers from Parlia¬ 
ment. He governed largely without Parliament, raising money 
by benevolences and loans. And in the later years of his life he 
allowed two of his creatures, Empson and Dudley, to plunder his 
subjects, especially the rich, for his benefit under laws long 
thought obsolete. And several times, on pretence of making 
war with France, he procured large subsidies from Parliament, 
which he put into his own pocket. 

Foreign Policy. Henry would not allow himself to be 
drawn into war even by the most apparently urgent questions. 
When Charles VIII of France, by marrying Anne; duchess of 
Brittany, joined that great province to the French crown, he 
did indeed land on the Norman *coast with an army, but 
immediately came to terms with Charles on his promising to 
pay a large sum of money. But Henry, by the marriages of his 
children, prepared the way for a great development of the political 
influence of England. He married his son Arthur to Catherine, 
daughter of Isabella and Ferdinand of Castile and Aragon; 
and on the death of Arthur he made arrangements for the 
marriage of the widow to his next son, Henry. His eldest 
daughter, Margaret, he married to James IV of Scotland, and 
this marriage ultimately led to the union of the two countries, 
under her great-grandson James VI of Scotland, and I of Eng¬ 
land. Henry’s foreign policy was largely commercial. In all 
his dealings with foreign powers he maintained a regard for 
English trade, and advanced it both in the Baltic and in the 
Mediterranean. Henry VII has been called the creator of 
the navy, and his wise policy led to the rise of the English 
c^trying-trade. When he died in April, 1509, he had given the 
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country peace and order, and time to breathe. And this made 
room not only, as we shall see, for a rapid growth of wealth, 
but also for the spread of learning, and it thus prepared the 
way for the great events of the succeeding reigns. 

Henry VIII, 1509-1547. The character of Henry VIII 
was in many respects the opposite of his father’s. He was 
ambitious, adventurous, fond of glory, fond of splendour, as 
lavish in spending money in pomp, in war, on buildings, as his 
father was thrifty. He was well educated, for he had been bred 
for the Church, had a genuine interest in art and learning, and 
gracious and popular manners. His appearance in his youth 
was very handsome. Like his grandfather, Edward IV, he was 
tall and strong beyond most men; and, whatever his faults, he 
was courageous, high spirited, and every inch a king. But 
he was unscrupulous and capricious, determined to gain his 
ends at any cost, and often callously selfish. 

Home Affairs. His policy at home was the same as that 
of his father. Its main object was the depression of the nobles 
and the maintenance of order. He loved ruling for its own sake, 
and there has probably never been any period of English history 
at which the power of the crown rose to such a height as in his 
reign. He sacrificed Empson and Dudley to the popular dis¬ 
content, but he continued his father’s methods of raising money 
by benevolences and forced loans, loans which were never 
repaid. He only summoned Parliament at long intervals ; from 
1516 till 1523, and again from 1523 till 1529, no Parliament met. 
And when it did meet it was frequently intimidated by personal 
visits from Henry, who sometimes insisted on critical divisions 
being taken in his presence. He crushed the nobles by severe 
punishments and confiscations. His courts were ready to con¬ 
demn his enemies. The duke of Buckingham was beheaded, 
though the chief evidence against him was that he had listened 
to some old wives’ tales about his becoming king. The countess 
of Salisbury and her son, Lord Montague (the marquis of Exeter), 
and many others were executed on what appears to be slight 
evidence. But no doubt these were all persons dangerous to the 
peace of the country. Henry’s most trusted ministers, with few 
exceptions, were drawn from the lower classes of society. Wolsey 
was the son of an Ipswich tradesman, and Cromwell, Gardiner, 
and Bonner were of the lower middle class. 

England’s Place in Europe. Henry came to the throne 
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with a determination to make English influence felt in Europe, 
and at once revived the traditional policy of enmity to Fiance. 
After a series of wars which had lasted from 1494 down to the 
time of Henry’s accession, France had obtained possession 
of northern Italy, and in alliance with Pope Julius II and Spain 
had defeated Venice. But in 1532 Julius II, now alarmed at 
the French power in Italy, formed the Holy League with Spain, 
the Empire, the Swiss, Venice, and most of the small Italian 
states, to drive the French out of Italy. Henry, whose theo¬ 
logical turn of mind inclined him to friendship with the pope, 
joined this alliance with pleasure, and an English army in¬ 
vaded Navarre with the Spanish forces. In 1513 Henry him¬ 
self invaded North-western France, and being joined by the 
Emperor Maximilian, took Terouenne and Tournai after defeat¬ 
ing the French at the battle of Guinegaie, or the Spurs . At 
the same time the Swiss invaded Eastern France and besieged 
Dijon. James IV of Scotland came to the aid of his French 
allies, but was completely defeated at the battle of Flodden 
(September, 1513), where he was himself killed, with the flower 
of the Scottish nobility. These disasters brought the French 
to terms, and peace was concluded both with France and with 
Scotland. The French agreed to pay a large sum to Henry, 
and a marriage was arranged between Louis XII, king of France, 
and Henry VIII’s younger sister Mary. 

Career of Wolsey. During these years the great statesman 
of the first part of Henry VIII’s reign, Thomas Wolsey, had 
been rapidly coming to the front. Wolsey was born about the 
year 1471, of respectable tradespeople of some little property, 
at Ipswich. He was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
of which he was a fellow. He was appointed in 1506 one of the 
chaplains of Henry VII, and soon distinguished himself by his 
skill and diligence in conducting diplomatic business. Before 
Henry VII died, he had made Wolsey dean of Lincoln. On the 
accession of Henry VIII, Wolsey took the place of Fox, bishop 
of Winchester, who had during his later years been Henry VII’s 
chief minister. He was made a member of the royal council, 
probably in 1511, and was largely engaged in organizing the two 
expeditions to France. On the second of these he accompanied 
Henry, and was given the bishopric of Tournai. In the next 
year (1514) he was successively made bishop of Lincoln and 
aidbbidbop of York, and in 1515, at the request of Henry, 
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Pope Leo X made Wolsey cardinal. In the same year he 
was appointed lord chancellor. From this time until 1529 he 
administered the government of England. 

His Character and Aims. The character of Wolsey has been 
the subject of nearly as much dispute as that of Henry VIII. 
No doubt he was ambitious, haughty towards the great, not too 
scrupulous ; but his political designs were meant to increase the 
greatness of England, perhaps to secure the peace of Europe, 
while the arrogance and pride he showed to the nobles arose 
from a settled intention to lower their power; towards the poor 
he seems to have shown himself very considerate, especially 
in his Court of Chancery. The truth is that he was misunder¬ 
stood by the men of his own time, even when they had little 
real occasion for prejudice, and our notions have been formed 
to a considerable extent by the attacks made against him by 
such men as Skelton, a contemporary poet, who evidently writes 
from,the standpoint of the aristocratic party. A few often- 
quoted lines from his poem 6 Why come ye nat to Courte ? 5 will 
illustrate this:— 

But this madde Amalecke (Wolsey), 

Lyke to a Mamelek, 

He regardeth lordes 
No more than potshCrdes. 

Nothing could really be said more to Wolsey’s credit and 
honour, but such sayings have been taken only as showing his 
outrageous haughtiness and insolence. His political plans were 
marked by great boldness; he wished to make England the 
arbiter of European peace. It was no doubt with this object, 
as well as with the object of satisfying his personal ambition, that 
he wished to raise himself to the Papacy. Without professing 
himself, like William Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, a close 
friend of the New Learning, he did much, by his great foundations 
at Oxford and Ipswich, to promote it. In religious matters he 
was inclined to moderation ; he had no taste for persecution, and 
as long as he was in power no violent measures were taken against 
the new school of Protestants which was growing up in England 
between 1520 and 1530. 

Franeis I and Charles V. The final end at which Wolsey 
aimed was peace, but this could only be attained by teaching 
France and the Empire the power of England. The rivalry 
of France and the house of Hapsburg was just beginning. 
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Francis I had succeeded to the throne of France in 1515, being 
only twenty years old. His mind was set on military adventure. 
In the same year, on the death of Ferdinand of Aragon and 
Castile, his grandson Charles succeeded to these thrones, being 
already ruler of the Netherlands. It was evident that his 
patemal H |raiidfather the Emperor Maximilian could not live 
much longer, and in the event of Charles succeeding him as 
emperor, the power of the German Empire, of the Netherlands, 
ana of Spain would be united in the same hands. In the mean¬ 
while Francis determined to attempt to recover the territories 
which France claimed in Italy. In the very year of his accession 
he invaded Lombardy, and, after defeating the Swiss in the great 
battle of Marignano , obtained possession of the whole Milanese 
territory. This successful campaign was followed by negotia¬ 
tions for the continuance of the European peace, which were for 
the time successful. But in 1518 the Emperor Maximilian died, 
and the disputes as to the succession promised to produce war. 
After some delay and much bribery of the electors, Maximilian’s 
grandson Charles, king of Spain, was elected, and became 
emperor as Charles V. It was evident that war would soon 
break out between him and Francis, and both parties did their 
best to win English support. For a short time Henry and 
Wolsey seemed to waver, but soon their decision became clear. 
Thus while the splendid meeting between Henry and Francis 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold in 1520 had no political result, 
within a few weeks after Henry and Charles met at Gravelmes, 
and probably arranged their plans against France. In 1521 
war between Charles and Francis broke out. In 1522 Henry 
joined Charles, and English expeditions were sent against 
Francis in this and the following years. The French were 
defeated in Italy and driven out of Lombardy. The French 
disasters found their climax in 1525, when Francis, who had 
again invaded Lombardy, was completely defeated by the 
troops of Charles V, and taken prisoner at Pavia . 

Change of Policy. This event completely changed the 
balance of power in Europe. France seemed utterly crushed, 
and the power of the emperor appeared far too great for the 
safety of Europe; his dominions now included Spain, Naples 
and Sicily, the Netherlands, part of Hungary, the Austrian 
temtories, and the Empire. Wolsey began to think that it was 
to do something to check Charles; and he was already in 
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ill humour with him on account of his failure in 1521 and 1523 
to aid him in procuring his election to the Papacy. After some 
angry negotiations with Charles, Wolsey concluded a treaty 
with France, and intercourse with the emperor was broken 
off. Francis was set at liberty in the next year (1526), after 
making the Treaty of Madrid , but almost immediately renewed 
the war with Charles, in conjunction with a league of most of 
the smaller Italian states, including Pope Clement VII. In 
consequence of this it came about that Charles’ troops in Italy, 
which were largely composed of German Protestants, marched 
on Rome and sacked it. Henry VIII, who still affected the 
position of a devoted son of the Roman Church, made this 
a pretext for declaring war against Charles. Charles soon 
found himself unable to resist the forces which were combined 
against him, and was glad to conclude the Peace of Cambrai 
(the Ladies’ Peace) in 1529, by which the French abandoned 
their Italian possessions. 

The Divorce. For some years Henry had been desirous of 
a separation from his wife, Catherine of Aragon. They had no 
living son, and it was important for the country that Henry 
should have a male heir to succeed him. Moreover, the king 
had, or professed, religious scruples because Catherine had been 
the wife of his brother Arthur. About 1525 the first steps had 
been taken towards the separation of Henry VIII from Catherine, 
and as these had become known, they had contributed to the 
breach between Charles and Henry, as Catherine was Charles’ 
aunt, and he naturally resented any action against her. Shortly 
after this Henry fell in love with Anne Boleyn, and when matters 
became serious, Wolsey persuaded Henry to apply to Pope 
Clement VII for an examination into the validity of his marriage 
with Catherine. In May, 1529, Cardinal Campeggio was sent 
by Clement to England, to hear the case there in conjunction 
with Cardinal Wolsey. But owing to the strong position of 
Charles in Italy, Clement was afraid to agree to anything that 
might offend him, and after some delay revoked the cause to 
Rome, a proceeding understood to be equivalent to a refusal 
to agree to a divorce. The recall of Campeggio was the im¬ 
mediate cause of the fall of Wolsey, upon whom Anne Boleyn 
and Henry VIII laid the blame of the failure to procure the 
divorce. Henry, careless of all Wolsey’s past services, deprived 
him of his offices, had a sentence of forfeiture pronounced 
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against him in the King’s Bench, and had even sent to bring 
him to the Tower from his archbishopric of York, when Wolsey 
died at Leicester Abbey (November, 1530), 

Estimate of Wolsey. Wolsey’s career is difficult to estimate. 
He was, as we have said, unpopular with the nobles, and he was 
not in favour with the great mass of the people, principally 
on account of the heavy taxation which his foreign policy 
required. He was no doubt arbitrary in his theory of govern¬ 
ment : there have been few such deliberate attempts to raise 
money without consent of Parliament as the commissions which 
|F he issued in 1525 to levy the sixth part of every man’s income. 
The clamour against this extortion was so violent that Henry 
wisely withdrew the commissions, but money continued to be 
raised by benevolences and forced loans from the well-to-do 
people. His splendour or ostentation also gained him many 
enemies. But his foreign policy was farsighted and well 
meant, his ecclesiastical position was moderate, and his home 
policy, though arbitrary, was beneficial to the country. Wolsey 
was the only minister of whom it can be said that he guided 
Henry. After him Henry had several able servants, but they 
were never more than his instruments, and after Wolsey’s death 
Henry’s policy distinctly became more degraded, more selfish, 
more unscrupulous, and more cruel. 

The English Reformation. The fall of Wolsey was followed 
by the Reformation in England, for the continued refusal of Pope 
Clement VII to pronounce the marriage of Henry and Catherine 
invalid, led Henry to throw off the papal supremacy, and thus 
to separate England from the great unity of the Roman Church. 
But it must not be supposed that the Reformation in England 
had no other cause than the capricious will of the king. In 
order to understand the true nature of this change, we must turn 
back and take note of the intellectual and religious movements 
which had prepared its way. The Reformation in England 
is no isolated fact, unconnected with anything outside of the 
country; it is rather part of a great movement, which affected 
every part of West Europe. We must first observe that the Refor¬ 
mation is closely connected with that intellectual and artistic 
change which we call the Renaissance . The attention of 
European thinkers during the Middle Ages had been necessarily 
fixed principally upon religion and government, and thus mainly 
upon the conduct and government of societies. Towards the 
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beginning of the fourteenth century, men, especially in the south 
of Europe, began to awaken to the importance of the individual, 
to the immense powers of the human mind. This was aided in 
large measure by the revived study of the ancient Greek and 
Roman writers, and by the new discovery, as we might almost 
say, of the artistic perfection of ancient art. The artistio side of 
European life had indeed been developing for centuries, but 
it assumed a new character and form in the centuries from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth. The imitative character of the 
classicism of the fifteenth century left evil traces in the European 
arts which are not yet wholly effaced. 

Varying Scope of the Renaissance Movement. In Italyi 
and generally throughout Southern Europe, this movement wasp 
limited very much to this quickening of the intellectual anal 
artistic nature of men. In Northern Europe, on the other hand, 
while it included this, it was almost immediately turned upon 
those religious questions which there still appeared to men the 
most important. The revival of learning led immediately to a 
renewed study of the originals of the Christian Scriptures and 
the early Greek Christian writings. This explains to us the 
fact that while the leaders of the Italian Renaissance are, with 
exceptions, unconnected with religion, the leaders of the Renais¬ 
sance in Germany and England exercised important influence 
upon religious thought. This is especially the case with Dean 
Colet of St. Paul's and Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
Colet, who had studied Greek in Italy, on his return to 
England began to lecture in Oxford in 1497 on St. Paul’s 
epistles, creating much excitement among the old-fashioned 
people in the University. He was soon raised to the deanery 
of St. Paul’s, when he excited both admiration and anger by 
the impetuosity and enthusiasm of his denunciation of the ignor¬ 
ance and depravity of many of the clergy. It was his profound 
religious earnestness which moved Erasmus, the most famous 
scholar of the New Learning. The classical learning of Erasmus 
was unequalled ; but his greatest and most important work was 
the publication in 1516 of his new edition of the Greek Testa¬ 
ment, which drew the attention of all Europe from the mediaeval 
scholastic theology to that of the original writings of the 
Christian faith. The New Learning was supported in England 
by many of the most distinguished of English ecclesiastics, 
especially by Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, and Fox, 
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bishop of Winchester, who established the first Greek lecture in 
his newly founded college at Oxford, while Wolsey filled his 
noble foundation of Christ Church in Oxford with men trained in 
the school of Erasmus in Cambridge. 

Their Ecclesiastical Position. It would be a great error 
to suppose that these men were Protestants ; but they saw the 
ignorance and superstition of many of the clergy, they saw the 
need of great reformation, they were even willing that no little 
change should be made in the common religious teaching, and 
their influence is great as preparing for the actual Reforma¬ 
tion, though some of the most distinguished among them, like 
Sir Thomas More and Cardinal Fisher, refused to submit to the 
changes of Henry VIII, and were content to die for the old faith. 
Their ideas corresponded in many respects with those of the 
reformers, but in some points they did not go so far, in others 
they went far beyond them. Sir Thomas More is perhaps the 
greatest representative of the school in England, and his 
Utopia is the description of an ideal state in which not merely 
the religious, but all the abuses of sixteenth-century society 
are reformed. Religion is to be simple and sincere, persecution 
unknown, the rewards of labour just, education given to all—he 
denounces the injustice, the ignorance, the ferocity of the society 
of that time. The new development of learning, and of education, 
brought with it a new literature. Since Chaucer, England had 
produced no great writer; and while it was not till the reign of 
Elizabeth that the literature of England burst forth into the 
full splendour of Spenser and Shakespeare, yet the reign of 
Henry VIII produced several poets of note, especially Surrey 
and Wyatt. These are essentially poets of society, copying the 
manner and metres of the Italians, especially Petrarch, whose 
actual disciples they were, but their poetry is not without truth 
and beauty. 

The Reformation and Earlier Religious Movements. 
If it is true that the Reformation was closely connected with the 
intellectual and literary movements just described, we must 
not suppose that it had no connexion with the purely religious 
movements which had preceded it. It is difficult now to estimate 
the exact influence of Wyclif on the English Reformation. It 
is not clear to what extent his doctnnes had in England 
survived, as they had in Bohemia and perhaps in the Low 
Countries, the thorough and cruel persecutions of the fifteenth 
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century. But, at any rate, his translation of the Bible into 
English, and his followers’ satires and arguments, had a great 
effect in preparing men’s minds for the teachings of Luther. 
Protestantism in England, as in Europe, dates from Luther’s 
appearance. His public and open defiance of the authority 
of the Roman pope, and his refusal to submit to the Papacy 
and to the imperial government of Germany, broke the spell 
which held Europe in obedience to Rome. The corruption 
and immorality into which the Papacy had fallen had long 
destroyed much of the reverence in which once Rome had 
been held; and it only needed that some man should come 
forward boldly, and attack the teaching of the Roman Church, 
to bring about the repudiation of the Roman doctrine and 
authority by a large part of Europe. We find accordingly that 
as early as the year 1525 there was an association of men in 
London calling themselves 4 The Association of Christian 
Brethren,’ who seem to have made it their business to spread 
the Lutheran opinions in England. When Tyndale translated 
the New Testament into English about the end of 1526, this 
association appears to have taken measures to circulate it in 
different parts of the country. The Lutheran opinions rapidly 
made way, especially in the big merchant towns and among the 
scholars of the New Learning in Oxford and Cambridge. In 
the former University a little society of men began to meet 
regularly for the reading of the Scriptures and the new Protestant 
books. This movement was put down by the authorities ; and 
a little later there was a great bonfire of Lutheran books and 
Tyndale’s Testaments in London, and several Protestants were 
compelled to recant and do public penance for their errors. As 
long as Wolsey, who had all the tolerance of a statesman, lived 
the persecution went no further. 

Repudiation of Papal Authority. This was the state 
of affairs when Pope Clement VII ordered the question of the 
divorce to be brought before him at Rome. Henry, enraged 
at this, eagerly took up first the suggestion of Cranmer to 
consult the European Universities on the validity of his 
marriage with Catherine, and then Croinwell’s advice to have 
the whole question settled in the court of the archbishop of 
Canterbury, and to allow no appeal to Rome. Henry called 
together Parliament in 1529, and during the seven years it 
sat (from that date till 1536) the power of the pope in England 
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was completely swept away by one Act after another. Con¬ 
vocation was compelled to acknowledge Henry VIII as supreme 
head of the Church (so far as allowed by God’s law). The 
payment of annates to the Roman see was first suspended 
and then abolished, appeals to Rome were forbidden, and 
finally, by the Act of Supremacy, it was declared that the pope 
had no authority of any kind in England, and that Henry VIII 
was the only Supreme Head under God of the Church in 
England. The same Parliament also ratified the suppression of 
the smaller monasteries in 1536, while the larger ones gradually 
were put down, this process of suppression being completed in 
1540, Henry’s motives in putting down the monasteries were 
threefold: first, they were the strongholds of the papal power ; 
secondly, the king and his nobles looked with envious eyes 
upon their enormous possessions; and thirdly, it was evident 
that the religious character and usefulness of the monasteries 
had greatly declined. While Henry made these changes in 
the government of the Church, he had little sympathy with the 
Protestant doctrines, and therefore, so long as he lived, the 
doctrines and offices of the Church were only altered slightly. 
At the same time, England could not stand completely alone, 
and Henry was compelled to enter into friendly relations with 
the Protestant states of Germany. In order to promote such 
relations Henry made, in the Ten Articles of 1536, certain 
concessions, especially in regard to the doctrine of justification 
by faith. In the same year, too, a new and revised translation 
of the English Bible, founded upon Tyndale’s version, was 
placed in all parish churches. 

Opposition to the Changes. The great mass of the people, 
save in the north, appear to have been indifferent, while in 
the towns many gladly welcomed these changes, but there was 
a strong party, headed by some distinguished men, who were 
sincerely and determinedly opposed to them. The principal 
of these were Sir Thomas More and Cardinal Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, who were both executed for refusing to submit to 
the Act of Supremacy. It had been made high treason 
to question Henry’s title of Supreme Head of the Church. 
Reginald Pole, afterwards cardinal, had been abroad when 
these changes were begun, and being determined not to admit 
their kwfulness, became an exile, while Henry revenged himself 
upon his mother, the countess of Salisbury, and her other sons. 
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The monks of the Charterhouse in London, the most pious 
and religious of the monastic orders, also refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the royal supremacy, and a large number of them were 
hanged. In the north of England, where Roman Catholic feeling 
was strongest, the discontent, long smouldering, at last broke out 
in 1536, first in the insurrection in Lincolnshire, and then in 
the great revolt of the Pilgrimage of Grace. Almost the whole 
nobility and gentry of the north, followed by the great mass of 
the common people, joined this. They demanded the restoration 
of the monasteries, the suppression of heresy, and that the 
* villein blood ’ should be driven out of the council. This last 
demand, which no doubt refers in the first place to the low 
origin of Cromwell, who was now Henry’s chief minister, also 
indicates that the rebellion was in part directed by the nobles 
against the Tudor policy of their repression by means of a council 
composed of commoners. The insurrection was only put down 
through the skill and firmness of the duke of Norfolk, who 
occupied Doncaster, thus barring the march south. He pro¬ 
mised large concessions, but when the rebel army had disbanded 
these were forgotten, and on the appearance of signs of a new 
rising, the leaders, of whom the chief was Robert Aske, were 
seized and executed. 

Thomas Cromwell. Cromwell had been the minister 
through whom Henry had carried out these changes. He had 
amassed some fortune before we find him, about 1526, in the 
service of Wolsey. On the fall of Wolsey Henry took him into 
his own service, where he rapidly rose to the most important 
place. When the Act of Supremacy was passed, Cromwell 
was made Henry’s vicar-general, and in that eapacity carried 
out especially the suppression of the monasteries. But he 
was also practically the head of the Government of England. 
Under his guidance Henry moved in the direction of an alliance 
with the Protestants in Germany. He ruthlessly stamped out 
the discontent of the Roman Catholics: not only More and 
Fisher fell before him, but it was almost enough, under Crom¬ 
well’s government, to be connected with a prominent Roman 
Catholic, to bring a man or woman to the scaffold. He filled 
the country with spies, who reported to him the merest whisper 
of discontent. And as has been said truly enough, he really 
established a reign of terror in England. But his zeal for 
Protestantism brought him to his own ruin. The execution of 
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Queen Anne Boleyn in 1536 had not shaken Henry’s adhesion to 
the cause of reform; but when, after the death of Queen Jane 
Seymour, Cromwell, in order to connect Henry more closely 
with the Lutherans, arranged a marriage with Anne, daughter 
of the duke of Cleves, his zeal outran his prudence. The 
marriage took place in January, 1540. But Henry was disgusted 
at the plainness of his new wife, and was angry at Croinweirs 
evident design to push him in the direction of further reforms. 
He therefore obtained a divorce from Anne, and listened to a 
probably unfounded charge laid against Cromwell, that he wished 
to rebel against the royal authority. Cromwell was arrested 
with great joy by the reactionary party in the council, and 
executed by means of a bill of attainder hurriedly passed 
through Parliament (July, 1540). 

Meaning of Cromweirs Fall. The fall of Cromwell marks 
therefore a momentary triumph of a reaction led by the duke 
of Norfolk and Gardiner, bishop of Winchester. The violence 
with which some of the reforms had been carried out dis¬ 
pleased Henry, and his own opinions on doctrine did not incline 
at all towards Protestantism. Thus, even before Cromwell’s 
fall, by the Act of the Six Articles (1539), a belief in the chief 
points of Roman doctrine, apart from the supremacy of the pope, 
was enforced under penalties of death by burning or hanging, 
and several executions followed. The duke of Norfolk was the 
political leader of the party which now won the upper hand, but 
its true guide was Stephen Gardiner, bishop of Winchester. 
He was, like almost all the other important men of this time, of 
humble birth. He had distinguished himself for zeal and 
capacity in the service of Wolsey, and especially in the negotia¬ 
tions for the divorce. He had submitted without repugnance 
apparently to the repudiation of the papal authority; but lie 
had no love for Protestantism. He seems to have been more of 
a statesman than a churchman, and felt no interest in the new 
opinions which moved many so profoundly. The triumph of his 
party was, however, short-lived. Cranmer, who had originally 
suggested Henry’s action, and who had been made archbishop 
to carry it out, especially by pronouncing Henry’s marriage with 
Catherine invalid, now again obtained influence over Henry’s 
mind, and Henry again began to move in the Protestant direc¬ 
tion. The persecution ceased; some books of devotion were 
rendered into English along with the litany. Henry also grew 
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suspicious of the predominance of Norfolk; the Tudor instinct 
resented the political influence of a great nobleman ; and before 
Henry died Norfolk and his son, the reckless poet Surrey, were 
in prison on a charge of high treason ; the latter was executed, 
while the former was only saved by Henry’s death. 

End of Henry’s Reign. Henry in his last years grew more 
and more arbitrary and suspicious. His health was bad, his 
robust and stout frame became unwieldy and corpulent. He 
had pursued his own ends—glory and power and money—with 
absolute selfishness, and, justly enough, he now was oppressed 
by a restless suspicion of every one. On January 28, 1547, 
he died. His opponents, such as Parsons, looked upon him as 
nothing more than a vicious, cruel despot, without conscience, 
without feeling. Others, like Oliver Cromwell, have thought of 
him as a far-sighted, clear-headed statesman, working diligently 
and successfully for his country’s good. He was undoubtedly 
a man of an unfeeling hard nature, selfish, destroying without 
a trace of remorse whatever came in his way, false when it 
suited his convenience, without gratitude. But at the same time 
he was, undoubtedly, a great statesman—seeing clearly (at least 
in matters of home policy) what he wanted, and knowing exactly 
what he could do—and he evidently possessed admirable political 
tact, knowing without fail how far the English people would go 
with him. He worked hard, he wished to make England great. 
And he was entirely fearless. He had the completest courage; 
what he once took in hand he carried through. And thus, 
while we may condemn and abhor some sides of his personal 
character, we must confess that England owes it to him that 
under his guidance she entered on the great ‘ crisis of the 
Reformation in a peace and quiet which, compared with the 
events in the other European countries, we may almost call 
unbroken, and that to him we ow*e the creation of that Royal 
Navy, the handiest and best gunned in Europe, that set a limit to 
the power of Spain, and saved England from the Roman tyranny. 

Ireland under Henry VII and Henry VIII. The events 
that had taken place in Ireland since the accession of Henry VII 
must be noticed. The great popularity of the house of York in 
Ireland made that country an excellent field for all insurrec¬ 
tionary movements against the Tudors. We find accordingly that 
both Warbeck and Simnel found there recognition and support. 
After the failure of these attempts, Ireland was brought into order 
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by Sir Edward Poynings, and the Irish Parliament assented to 
the statute known as Poynings’ Law, which brought Ireland into 
more immediate subjection to England, as by this it was enacted 
that the Irish Parliament should not be held without the king 
being informed, and that no Act should be introduced without the 
previous approval and licence of the king. A conciliatory policy 
was then pursued, and the earl of Kildare was restored to the 
position of lord deputy. The country soon returned to a very 
disturbed condition. The quarrels of the Butlers, the head of 
whom was the earl of Ormonde, and the Geraldines or Fitzgeralds, 
headed by the earls of Kildare and Desmond, kept the country 
in continual confusion. The Butlers were usually faithful to the 
English Government, but any attempt to entrust the deputy- 
ship to them was met by such disturbances on the part of the 
Geraldines as to make government impossible. An attempt was 
made to restore order in 1520, but failed owing to the continual 
cause of English failure in Ireland—the neglect to carry out any 
one systematic policy. Kildare again was restored to power, 
and intrigued with Francis and Charles when Henry VIII was 
at war with them. At last, in 1535, an open insurrection broke 
out, headed by Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, and was only quelled 
after considerable trouble, Lord Thomas being hanged with five 
of his uncles. The introduction of the Reformation in the end 
brought a new and powerful cause of discord, though at first 
the Irish upper classes made no objections to the changes and 
offered no opposition to the Government measures. But while 
Protestantism was forced on the country, no care was taken for 
the maintenance of religion or even the performance of the 
services. The vast bulk of the Irish people therefore remained 
Romanists, and to the national hatred of England was to be 
added a century later the enmity of religion. 


CHAPTER II 

EDWARD VI (1547-1553) and MARY (1553-1558) 

Edward VI, 1547-1553. The Protectorate. Edward VI 
was a boy of nine years old at his father’s death. The govern¬ 
ment bad therefore been left by Henry VIII under the care of 
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a council of regency. The uncle of Edward, the brother of 
Jane Seymour, at this time earl of Hertford, who shortly became 
duke of Somerset, soon acquired the principal power, and per¬ 
suaded his colleagues to advance him to the office of protector. 
It was soon made evident that the government had fallen into 
the hands of a party which, partly for political, partly for religious 
reasons, was determined to carry the Reformation in England 
far beyond the point to which Henry VIII had gone. Bishop 
Gardiner was excluded from the council, and the attention of the 
council was directed to religious changes. Somerset appears to 
have been honestly zealous for reform. His character is a mixture 
of good and bad qualities; his covetousness and rapacity were 
great; he was weak and with little political capacity. But he 
appears to have felt a real sympathy for the distress of the 
poorer people, and indeed his fall was principally caused by his 
unwillingness to take strong measures against the risings into 
which this distress led them. He endeavoured to carry out 
the policy of Henry VIII in Scotland—to procure a marriage 
between Edward VI and the infant Queen Mary of Scotland. 
But he attempted, as Henry had done, to compel the Scots to 
agree to his terms by force of arms. Finding some hesitation on 
their part in agreeing to the arrangements he proposed, he invaded 
Scotland, harried the southern counties, won the battle of Pinkie 
(September, 1547), and took Edinburgh. But the only result of 
all this was to rouse the national hatred of England, and to give the 
predominance to the French party. Mary was sent across to France 
to be educated there, and finally to be married to the dauphin. 
The rest of Somerset’s foreign policy was equally unsuccessful. 
The continued French war was more and more disastrous, and 
ended in the loss of Boulogne, which had been won by Henry VIII. 

Further Ecclesiastical Changes. It was in this period that 
the English Reformation was completely carried out. Somerset 
allowed himself to be guided almost entirely by Cranmer, and 
Cranmer’s mind was now turning more and more towards 
thorough-going changes in religious doctrine and practice. 
Cranmer’s character is one to which it is difficult to be quite 
fair. One cannot but feel contempt for his servility towards 
Henry VIII; one cannot but suspect him of frequently sub¬ 
ordinating his opinions to his interests; and one may pity the 
weakness he betrayed by his recantation under fear of aeath. 
At the same time we must endeavour to appreciate fairly the 
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great qualities he undoubtedly possessed. The excellence in 
language and feeling of the English Prayer Book is due to the 
refinement and judgement of Cranmer. It is no doubt largely 
to Cranmer that the Church of England owes that moderation 
and balance of opinion that made it more than any other Church 
in Europe representative of the Renaissance of Erasmus. 
Cranmer was physically, perhaps morally, weak; intellectually 
he was both strong and moderate. Cranmer was supported by 
Ridley, who was a good if somewhat uninteresting theologian, 
and by Latimer, the most attractive personality of the English 
Reformation. He was the son of a small farmer, and, though 
something of a scholar, always retained the native humour and 
strength of his class. He was the most honest-hearted man of 
the English Reformation; he denounced with equal vigour the 
abuses of Roman superstitions and the inequalities of the social 
life of the time. Under these men the Reformation made rapid 
progress. In 1549 the First Prayer Book of Edward VI was 
issued, and commissions were issued for removing the images 
and pictures from the churches. But even this change was not 
enough. The First Prayer Book, though greatly different from 
the Roman service book, was not considered Protestant enough 
in its character, and in 1551 it was succeeded by the Second 
Prayer Book, practically the same as our present one, but rather 
more Protestant in tone. By this measure the Reformation was 
for the time completed. Roman supremacy and Roman doctrine 
were equally destroyed ; the rites and ceremonies of the Church 
were modified, rearranged, and altered. 

FTorthumberlancL It is evident that the change had gone 
further than the mass of the English people cared to follow. 
Their displeasure grew stronger every day, and at last broke out 
into open revolt in the rising of the west country. This took 
place at the same time as the very serious revolts in the eastern 
counties and in the midlands, produced mainly by social and 
economic discontent, especially at the enclosures of the common 
lands which were taking place. These risings were only put 
down after severe exertions, principally by German mercenary 
troops under Northumberland. Somerset sympathized with 
the agitation against the enclosures, and had issued proclama¬ 
tions against this practice. The success of Northumberland 
brought with it the fall of Somerset, who, with some good 
intentions, had certainly gravely mismanaged affairs. North- 
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umberland carried on the Protestant religious policy, but evi¬ 
dently without sincerity. He was a selfish, dishonest, and 
covetous man. He further irritated the Romanists by his violent 
action against Bishops Bonner and Gardiner, whom he threw 
into prison. But his power was short-lived. It soon became 
evident that Edward’s health was very precarious. Northumber¬ 
land then conceived the plan of maintaining himself in power 
by putting the king’s Protestant cousin. Lady Jane Grey, who 
was married to his own son, Lord Guildford Dudley, on the 
throne. He persuaded Edward, who had the deepest dislike to 
Romanism, to consent to this, and Edward, just before his death 
(July 6, 1553), made a will leaving the crown to Lady Jane Grey. 

Religious and Social Changes. The Reformation had gone 
far beyond the wishes of most Englishmen, had been carried out 
often with needless violence and with the most evident covetous¬ 
ness ; all the members of the council had enriched themselves 
at the expense of the Church. The finances had been utterly 
mismanaged ; the most desperate expedients, including a de¬ 
basement of the currency (begun by Henry VIII), till the 
coinage was not more than about a twelfth of its nominal value, 
had only resulted in leaving the country almost bankrupt. 
And the foreign affairs of the reign had been equally mis¬ 
managed, resulting in the complete alienation of Scotland 
and the loss of Boulogne. Everything was ripe for a reaction. 
The history of the next reign is the history of that reaction. 
A great change had passed over the social condition of England 
since the middle of the fifteenth century. This change was 
twofold. In the first place, England had already started on 
that career of commerc ial development which has since become 
so important. Edward IV had himself engaged in the trade 
with the Levant, and Richard Ill’s only Parliament passed a 
number of Acts for the development of English trade. Henry VII 
made a treaty with the Netherlands so favourable to England 
that it is known as the Malus Intercurms , the name given to it 
by the Netherlanders. This treaty did very much to promote our 
most important trade in wool. The consequence of this growth 
of trade was a rapid increase in the wealth of the nation, and 
a corresponding increase in luxury and magnificence. But this 
was unhappily accompanied by an even greater decline in the 
material well-being of the working people. In the first place, the 
development of the woollen trade brought about the conversion 
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of much, of the arable land of the country into pasture, thus 
throwing many labourers out of employment. Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia shows us how this cause especially filled the 
country with hungry men who could find no employment. At 
the same time the rent of land was continually rising, as Latimer 
tells us in his sermons, and many of the smaller farmers could not 
maintain themselves in their holdings. In addition to this the 
landowners began to enclose on a large scale the common lands 
on which hitherto the labourers and small farmers had been 
able to pasture their cattle and sheep. Vast numbers of 
labourers were wandering about the country unemployed, and 
the Acts of the times strove to cope with the * valiant beggars,’ 
the able-bodied who were equally ready to ask or to compel 
alms. The last touch was put to the decline of the working 
classes when Henry VIII began to debase the currency in 1544; 
the natural consequence of this was that prices rose, but wages 
did not rise in proportion. By the middle of the reign of 
Edward VI things were almost at their worst, and the revolts 
of that reign were but the signs of a deep-seated and widely 
spread misery. At last Parliament began to take measures to 
provide to some extent for the extreme poverty. The sup¬ 
pression of the monasteries, which did in some measure relieve 
the poverty of the working classes, made this urgently needful. 
At first it was thought that severe measures against vaga¬ 
bondage would restore quiet, and a series of very stringent 
laws, punishing begging by slavery and death, were passed. 
But it was soon observed that this could not cure the disease, 
and in 1536 a series of Acts began, intended to provide support 
and work for the poor. These Acts culminated later in the 
great poor laws of Elizabeth. 

Mary, 1668-1658. Lady Jana, Grey. All this social dis¬ 
content, together with the widespread anger at the violence of 
the reformers, did not make it probable that the attempt to 
keep Mary from the throne would succeed. Though the council 
proclaimed Lady Jane Grey as queen, it soon became evident 
that the sympathies of the country were with Mary, and when 
she raised her standard at Framlingham Castle, in Suffolk, she 
Was joined by all parties, and after a short time even by the 
council. Northumberland found himself deserted by every party, 
proclaimed Mary, and gave himself up. Mary entered London 
in triumph, and was crowned. She was a devout Roman 
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Catholic, and bigoted in her devotion to that faith ; she thought 
it her duty to suppress Protestantism in England, and she has 
hence got the reputation of cruelty and vindictiveness. But 
this charge is not correct. Except in religious matters she 
showed no sign of a cruel spirit. She did not execute Lady 
Jane Grey, in spite of the urgent advice of Charles V, until the 
dangerous rising of Wyatt showed her the peril of a Protestant 
claimant. Her treatment of Elizabeth may occasionally have 
been harsh, but it is likely that Elizabeth was connected with 
plots to dethrone her. Mary was, like all the Tudors, of a high 
courage, which came out most strongly in the most dangerous 
moments, and she was an honest and conscientious woman. 
She was unfortunately wanting in that political insight and 
sagacity which her father and sister possessed. If she had 
adopted a moderate Roman Catholic policy, she would probably 
have carried the whole country with her, but her violence 
frightened and irritated the majority of her subjects, who cared 
as little for the pope as they did for Protestantism. Her policy 
of close alliance with Spain was also very unpleasing to English¬ 
men. As soon as she was settled on the throne, she threw 
herself upon her cousin, the Emperor Charles V, for advice, and 
throughout her reign the Spanish ambassador was the real 
director of her general policy. The French ambassador became 
almost naturally the adviser of the opposition, and especially 
of Elizabeth ; for France was engaged in the great war with 
Charles V, and the alliance of England was of great importance. 

The Roman Reaction. Mary’s two principal advisers in 
England were Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, and Cardinal 
Pole, who was sent by the pope as legate. Gardiner had 
belonged to the court of Henry VIII, and inclined to a religious 
policy such as that of Henry VIII, but the violence of the 
Protestants under Edward VI had driven him into the arms 
of the more extreme Catholic party. Pole was one of the most 
sincere and lovable Englishmen of this time. Like Sir Thomas 
More he had suffered for his faith, having been attainted on 
refusal to submit to Henry’s supremacy, and his mother and 
brother had been executed, as they were within Henry’s grasp, 
while he was himself abroad. But he continued of a singular 
sweetness and gentleness of disposition ; and though he was the 
leader of the restoration of Romanism in England, he was soon 
saddened and broken by the religious persecutions. Many’s 
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first care was to restore England to Romanism, and she found 
no difficulty in persuading Parliament as'soon as it met to annul 
the laws of Edward VI on religion, England had no objection 
to the restoration of Roman doctrines. The restoration of the 
papal supremacy had to be effected more gradually. 

The Spanish Alliance. Mary now turned her attention to 
the alliance with Charles V, which she wished to draw close 
by her marriage with Philip, Charles’ son. This match was 
much suspected and opposed in England. Men were afraid 
lest Spain should interfere in England, and unwilling to be 
drawn into the war between Spain and France. So great was 
the discontent caused by the proposal that it led at once to 
the risings in Leicestershire, Devonshire, and in Kent. The 
last was the only dangerous one. For a moment it almost 
appeared as though this would succeed. Wyatt’s rapid advance 
upon London seems to have paralysed all opposition, and it 
was only the courageous and high-spirited conduct of Mary 
that saved her. She came down in person to the Guildhall, and 
by a stirring speech roused the Londoners to defend her. She 
was just in time; Wyatt reached London Bridge, only to find 
the drawbridge up and the gates manned, and when he arrived 
at London by a roundabout route through Kingston Mary had 
got some forces under arms, and Wyatt was defeated and 
captured. The rising was followed by numerous severities; 
Elizabeth was imprisoned, Lady Jane and her husband were 
executed, and Parliament was now persuaded to agree to the 
Spanish marriage (1554). But it still insisted upon stringent 
conditions. Philip came to England and married Mary, but 
never showed affection for her, and the marriage only added 
to her distresses. Indeed, after a time, seeing that Mary’s life 
was precarious, Philip was careful to follow a policy of friend¬ 
ship towards her rival Elizabeth. 

The Persecutions. The marriage was succeeded by the 
restoration of the papal supremacy. The suspicions of Parlia¬ 
ment were allayed by an undertaking on the part of the pope 
that no demand should be made for the restoration of church 
lands. Cardinal Pole arrived as legate in November, 1554, 
and solemnly absolved the Parliament. This was immediately 
followed by the organization of persecutions; the old statutes 
against heretics were re-enacted, and in February, 1555, the 
first victim was sent to the stake. From this time till the death 
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of Mary the executions were constant, tie number amounting 
some 300. Of these the greater number were poor and 
armless people, but there were also a considerable number 
of eminent churchmen, the most distinguished of them being 
Cranmer, Hooper, Ridley, and Latimer. It soon became 
evident that these proceedings, which spared neither age nor 
sex and attacked poor as well as rich, were very distasteful to 
the English people; indeed, Philip so clearly perceived this 
that he made the chaplain of the Spanish embassy disclaim on 
the part of Spain all share in them. In addition to these suffi¬ 
cient causes of discontent, in 1557 England became involved in 
the Spanish and French war. The war went in favour of Spain, 
whose armies won the great victories of St. Quentin and Grave¬ 
lines . But to England this was more than counterbalanced by 
the loss of Calais. This misfortune put the last touch to Mary’s 
distress. She was childless, her people were alienated, her 
husband careless and selfish, and now the last remnant of the 
English conquests in France was lost. She grew more and 
more miserable as the certainty that she had failed in her most 
cherished hopes forced itself upon her, and in November, 1558, 
she died. Mary has been hardly judged. She appears a 
woman bigoted indeed, terribly misled, and ignorant and 
narrow, but who bravely and honestly tried to do her duty as 
she conceived it, and who at least deserves the pity which 
should be shown to the miserable and the unfortunate. 


CHAPTER III 

ELIZABETH (1558-1603) 

Elizabeth, 1668-1603. No greater contrast can well be 
conceived than that between Mary and Elizabeth. While 
Mary was wanting in practical tact, conscientious but gloomy, 
Elizabeth was emphatically, as she has been called, a child of 
the Renaissance. She loved pomp and splendour, had the 
highest spirits, was personally vain and capricious, and was 
full of a real love for art and literature. But with all these 
lighter qualities she combined the most courageous and fearless 
spirit which has ever possessed a sovereign, and she possessed 
tne finest and most sensitive political instinct. She was also 
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cruel, treacherous, unscrupulous, without the least regard for 
truth, with little religious feeling, with little conscience. She 
had been well educated, being a good Latin and Greek scholar. 
The strange contrasts in her character explain what would 
otherwise be difficult to understand—the extremely contra¬ 
dictory opinions that were formed of her. The Elizabeth of the 
Spanish ambassador is a monster of wickedness—abandoned, 
licentious, treacherous. The Elizabeth of Spenser is the ideal 
of queenly womanhood—beautiful, noble-minded, the deliverer of 
the oppressed. The truth lies in a modification and combina¬ 
tion of the two views. She was certainly no faultless woman, 
but she was a great queen, and her policy, however much she 
listened to Cecil, was always her own. 

The Queen and her Ministers. Elizabeth had only one 
minister—Cecil, afterwards Lord Burleigh. He was a states¬ 
man, most clear-sighted, most courageous; his ends were great 
—the advancement and independence of England—though his 
methods were certainly not scrupulous. But there is a very 
real difference between the policy of Burleigh and that of Eliza¬ 
beth. Burleigh wished from the first, partly no doubt from 
principle, to adopt an outspoken Protestant policy, to aid all 
the Protestant forces in Europe, and by their help to resist 
the Catholic powers. Elizabeth would do nothing decidedly. 
She was determined to trim, to hesitate, to appear to all parties 
disinclined to a decided position. Elizabeth probably knew that 
the open struggle would come at last, but she was determined 
to put it off as long as possible. And there can be no doubt 
that she was right, and that Burleigh was wrong. Elizabeth 
understood the political situation better than Burleigh; she 
knew that the Roman Catholic party in England was so strong 
that any decided Protestant policy might drive them int6 revolt, 
and that the same policy might cause a union of the Catholic 
powers against her. And at the beginning of her reign it may 
be doubted whether England could have resisted them. By her 
carefully moderate policy, she put off the issue until England was 
united, and when the struggle came it was only with Spain. 

Elisabeth’s Beligious Policy. Elizabeth’s religious policy 
demands close attention. It was on the whole a return to the 
position of .Edward VI, only with considerable modifications. 
Elizabeth’s motive in this was no doubt of a mixed character; 
we can acarcely credit her with much genuine religious feeling, 
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but there Is no doubt that the love of independence was her 
dominant passion. It must also be remembered that the 
Romanists could scarcely recognize the daughter of Anne 
Boleyn as the legitimate queen. The country was, we may 
say, divided into three great parties : the devout Romanists, 
a party strong in the north and in most country parts; the 
Protestants, a body not very numerous probably, but with much 
influence in the towns, the eastern counties, and among the 
new gentry; and a great central party which embraced the 
vast majority of the nation, indifferent on purely doctrinal ques¬ 
tions, favourable to independence and moderate reform, the 
party which had supported Henry VIII. Elizabeth’s policy 
was intended as a compromise to include moderate men of 
all opinions, but a compromise with a distinctly Protestant ten¬ 
dency, because the Protestants were the only party upon whose 
eager loyalty she could depend. This policy succeeded. By 
retaining some of the older ceremonies, and the use of the 
surplice, she made the services acceptable to most moderate 
people. And the consequence was that by 1588 the country was 
practically united in the English Church. Such a policy, how¬ 
ever, could not but produce the most active hostility of extreme 
men at both ends, and Elizabeth’s policy was therefore stained 
with the persecution of many of the most honest and sincere 
of the Romanists, and to some extent of the Protestants. 
Burleigh indeed protested that the Government only punished 
actions, not opinions, but the truth of this is hardly compatible 
with the fact that during the later part of Elizabeth’s reign nearly 
100 persons suffered death for joining or admitting people to the 
Roman Church. The persecution w r as no doubt successful, but 
none the less, from our point of view, disgraceful. 

The Puritans. This persecution of the extreme Protestant 
or, as it in the end came to be called, the Puritan party was not 
by any means so violent—Cecil warned Elizabeth that she 
must not alienate her most loyal subjects—but neither was it so 
successful. The Puritans were vexed and harassed, but only 
grew stronger. For a few years they were left in peace, but 
in 1565 Archbishop Parker began to enforce strict conformity 
upon clergy and laity, and this was followed by suspension 
of clergy and imprisonment of laity for attendance at unlawful 
conventicles. The Puritans only grew the bolder; and some 
of the leaders of the party, especially Dr. Cartwright, began 
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to advocate the establishment of the Presbyterian system of 
church government. But as long as Parker was archbishop, 
and during the time that his successor Grindal held office, all 
measures against Puritans were moderate. Grindal was indeed 
friendly to them, and was ultimately suspended by Elizabeth 
for refusing to suppress a form of meeting among the clergy 
for the purpose of religious discussion and exhortation, known 
as the Prophesyings . The ignorance of many of the clergy was 
very great, and the avowed object of these meetings was to 
encourage religious study and to furnish means of instruction 
to the more ignorant. Elizabeth preferred to leave the clergy 
in ignorance rather than to run the risk of their adopting senti¬ 
ments which did not quite agree with hers, and by doing this 
alienated many of the most religious minded of Englishmen 
from her system. When Whitgift became archbishop in 1585 
measures against the Puritan party became more energetic, and 
towards the end of the reign the violence of party spirit led 
to the publication of the pamphlets known by the name of 
‘Martin Marprelate.’ Finally, the first beginnings of actual 
separation from the Church of England are seen in the Brownists, 
the earliest ancestors of the Independents. Elizabeth’s religious 
policy therefore succeeded in one direction—it destroyed 
Romanism in the country; but unfortunately it left the germ 
of future dissension between the Puritan and the high Anglican, 
a dissension that still lasts, and shows little or no signs of 
diminishing. 

Foreign Affairs. If Elizabeth’s religious policy cannot be 
wholly praised, we cannot restrain our praise for the masterly 
character of her foreign policy. England was exposed to the 
gravest danger—as the only great Protestant state of Europe, it 
was liable to the danger of combination on the part of the 
Roman Catholic forces against her. And, as we have said, such 
a union England could hardly have resisted at the time of her 
accession. France had political reasons also for attacking 
England—in the claim which was put forward by Mary, queen 
of Scots, now (1559) wife of Francis II and queen of France, to 
the English crown. But Elizabeth had the wisdom to see that 
this very claim might be used to prevent an alliance between 
Spain and France. Whatever the religious agreement of these 
two countries might be, the political rivalry was too great to 
allow Philip to look on complacently while England was an- 
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nexed to France. Elizabeth therefore, while declining the offer 
of marriage which Philip made her, professed her desire for 
friendship, and pursued a moderate policy in religion which 
should not alienate Philip, He therefore held France in check. 
France was for some time the dangerous foe of England, though 
on the death of Francis II in 1560, and the accession to power 
of Catherine de Medici, France ceased actively to maintain 
the claim of Mary. 

Scotland and the Reformation. The Reformation in Scot¬ 
land had been later than in England, but when it came about, 
urged on by those who sympathized with the New Learning and 
by many of the nobility who itched for church lands, it was a 
movement with which Mary of Guise, who administered the 
government in the absence of her daughter, had at first seemed 
disposed to come to terms. But in 1559 she had, either under 
the influence of her brothers, the Guises, or from other causes, 
altered her policy, and made some effort to suppress the Re¬ 
formation. The attempt drove the reforming party into open 
opposition, and soon she found herself, with the small French 
force upon which she depended, shut up in Leith. Protestantism 
was established by the Estates in August, 1560. Mary of Guise 
sent for aid to France; the reformers appealed to England. 
A small French force arrived, with the aid of which the reformers 
were driven back; but at this moment Elizabeth, after long 
hesitation and while protesting that it was without her instruc¬ 
tions, allowed an English army and fleet to attack Leith. 
With this aid the French were forced to come to terms; Mary 
of Guise died, and Protestantism was fully established. 

Mary Stuart in Scotland, 1501-1508. Just at this time 
(December, 1560) Francis II of France died, and Mary returned 
to Scotland in the next year. She was received with much 
suspicion by the reforming party, who suspected her of designing 
to restore Romanism. With Elizabeth she carried on negotiations 
of apparent friendship, until Elizabeth either affected to be, or 
was really, moved to anger by her marriage with her cousin 
Darnley, who was like herself a Roman Catholic. Some of the 
leaders of the Scottish Reformation rose in rebellion, but Mary’s 
vigour and energy drove them into exile across the Border. 
Mary was for the moment triumphant, but her worthless 
husband Darnley joined with some of the remaining Protestant 
nobles in the murder of her servant Rizzio, who was no doubt 
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her principal adviser and minister. The exiles returned, and 
lor the time Mary appeared to be reconciled to her husband. 
In the following year (1567) Damley was himself murdered by 
Lord Bothwell. Mary, who married Bothwell, was accused 
of complicity in the crime. Her nobles took up arms against 
her, and she capitulated and was imprisoned in Loch Leven 
Castle. After a time Mary escaped, and raised her partisans 
again, but was again defeated, at Langside (1568), and finally 
fled to England, where she demanded shelter and aid, which 
Elizabeth had offered. 

Elizabeth and France and Spain. Elizabeth hesitated 
long as to what she should do, and finally adopted probably 
the worst of the courses open to her. She determined to detain 
Mary as a prisoner in England. No doubt in doing this she 
reckoned on the indifference of France, for Catherine, whose 
influence was still predominant, hated and disliked Mary and 
her uncles the Guises. Duke Francis of Guise had been 
murdered in 1564, and his son Duke Henry was n*ot yet 
come to that popular power which he afterwards possessed. 
France, indeed, was now clearly drawing towards Elizabeth, 
while Mary began to lean on Spain. Long before, a marriage 
between Mary and Don Carlos had been spoken of, and now 
Philip began, though very slowly, to show signs of taking up 
Mary’s quarrel. The English had already begun to interfere 
with the Spanish trade with America, and about this time a 
quarrel very nearly broke out about some Spanish money which 
Elizabeth seized (1569) on its way from Spain to the Nether¬ 
lands. Alva, Spanish governor of the Netherlands, retaliated 
by seizing the goods of all English merchants in his power. 
The change in the political situation is marked by the nego¬ 
tiation for a marriage between Elizabeth and Catherine’s son, 
the duke of Anjou (afterwards Henry III of France). Spain 
was rapidly becoming the enemy of England. 

The Religious Struggles throughout Europe. Indeed, 
throughout Europe the opposition of Romanist and Protestant 
was growing more intense. Since 1560 the revival of Roman 
influences, known as the counter Reformation, had made great 
progress. Southern Germany had to a great extent been re¬ 
covered by Rome. Philip was making a determined effort to 
suppress Protestantism in the Netherlands. The rising in the 
north of the English Romanists under Northumberland and 
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Westmoreland toot place in 1569, and was sternly suppressed* 
In 1571 a great plot was formed, known by the name of 
Ridolfi, one of the agents in carrying it out, to marry Mary to 
Norfolk and set her on the throne. Philip and the duke of Alva 
were cognizant of it, though they did not actually lend any 
support. Fortunately for England Burleigh detected it and 
crushed it before anything could be done. In the next year 
(1572) took place the horrible massacre of St. Bartholomew's 
Bay in France, which was received with a shout of applause by 
the Romanists throughout Europe. But in spite of its apparent 
success, it marks the moment of the decisive victory of Pro¬ 
testantism. In France the moderate party from this time went 
over to the Huguenots. In the Netherlands, where Alva thought 
he had crushed all opposition, the great rising began in the 
same year with the capture of Brill by the Protestant exiles, 
the Gueux or Sea-beggars. Holland broke out into rebellion, 
English volunteers flocked over with the connivance of Elizabeth, 
and the Spaniards, successful at Alkmaar and Haarlem, failed 
decisively before the determination of Leyden, and the cutting 
of the dykes, by which the Dutch showed that they would rather 
drown their country than submit to the Spanish Inquisition. 

The Duel between England and Spain. During these 
years another set of causes had been tending to bring about war 
with Spain. Spain claimed a monopoly of the trade with America; 
but the English seamen would by no means admit the claim. 
Since the beginning of the century English trade and English 
seamanship had been steadily advancing, but with the accession of 
Elizabeth the new spirit of enterprise and adventure burst into 
flame. John Hawkins forced the way to the Spanish American 
colonies and compelled the colonists by force to trade with him* 
Frobisher and Davis began that series of English voyages in 
search of the North-West Passage, which continued down to the 
days of Sir John Franklin. And in 1577 Drake set out on his 
voyage round the world, and doubling Cape Horn, sailed up the 
South American coast, plundering and burning, making booty of 
the great galleons which sailed yearly from Lima to Manila, 
and then, turning his prow westward, concluded his adventurous 
voyage by doubling the Cape of Good Hope; and so haying 
sailed round the globe, returned to England in 1578, having, 
with his little ship the Pelican , with her eighty men, set at 
naught the whole power of Spain. He was received with rapture 
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in England, and men felt that after all England was greater in 
her men and her enterprise than Spain, and that the world 
lay before her, 

Spain and Ireland. The Spaniards were naturally enraged, 
and a convenient field of attack was soon found in Ireland. 
Since the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign that country had been 
in constant confusion. The Reformation was now just beginning 
to widen the breach between English and Irish sentiment, and 
Elizabeth had done nothing to soothe the feelings of the native 
Irish. One insurrection after another broke out; first that of 
Shan O’Neil in 1565, in Ulster; then that of the FitzMaurices 
in Munster in 1569, provoked largely by the scheme for the 
settlement of Munster by English colonists. The insurgents 
naturally appealed to Spain for help, but at first Philip would 
not give any. The rising was momentarily put down by the 
queen’s Irish and the deputy with ruthless severity, some 
districts of Munster being for the time almost depopulated. 
But the policy of repression was not carried out consistently; 
Elizabeth, with a desire for saving, which was in this case much 
misplaced, would not keep up sufficient forces in Ireland, and 
in a few years Desmond was again supreme in the south. In 
1575 another attempt was made to subdue Munster and 
Connaught by the creation of two presidents, Malby and 
Drury, who were to govern the districts according to English 
law, and thus entirely destroy the power of the Geraldines and 
their friends. This provoked another revolt, and in 1579 the 
Irish at last procured some help from abroad. A small force 
arrived in Ireland, supplied by the pope and under the com¬ 
mand of FitzMaurice, and accompanied by Sanders as legate. 
Through the hesitation of the English they at first obtained 
some little success, got some of the Munster people to join 
them, and were able to advance from Dingle in Kerry as 
far as Cork. But now Ormonde, the head of the great house 
of the Butlers, the bitter enemy of the Geraldines (Kildare and 
Desmond), was sent against them, and with a firm and pitiless 
hand he gradually put the rising down. In September, 1579, 
however, a force of 800 Spaniards and Italians, with the con¬ 
nivance of Philip, landed and fortified themselves at Smerwick 
in Kerry. But these were at last reduced and put to death, and 
the Geraldine revolt was over. Kildare was apprehended and 
sent to the Tower; Desmond was betrayed and killed. 
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Roman Plots in England. While the Roman Catholics, in 
conjunction with an Irish faction, had been making these efforts 
in Ireland, they were not idle in England. In 1580 a special 
attempt was made by the Jesuits and the members of the English 
Seminary, first established at Douay, and then transferred to 
Rheims and Rome, to recover England to the Romanist faith. 
A regular mission was dispatched to England under the leader¬ 
ship of Campion and Parsons, with the twofold object of reviving 
the seal of the remaining Romanist gentry and of winning over 
new converts. The members of the new mission were given 
power to explain that the Bull of Excommunication issued 
against Elizabeth, which involved her deposition, did not 
require Romanists to renounce their allegiance, at least until 
a fit time for carrying out a revolution occurred. This was met 
by renewed severities on the part of Cecil. It was declared 
treason to harbour Jesuits from abroad. Many of the priests, 
including Campion, were seized and hanged, and the other 
repressive measures against the Romanists were more severely 
enforced. But in spite of all repressive measures, the feeling, at 
least among the more extreme partisans, grew more violent, and 
conspiracies began to be formed against Elizabeth’s life. In 
1583 the great conspiracy of Throckmorton , which included, 
besides the assassination of Elizabeth, a plan for a simultaneous 
invasion of England by Spain and a French force under Guise, 
the freeing of Mary queen of Scots, and a rebellion in England, 
was discovered. Throckmorton was seized, and under the rack 
confessed all. The Spanish ambassador Mendoza was a party 
to the plot, and was consequently expelled from England. This 
breaking off of diplomatic relations made the immediate outbreak 
of war with Spain almost certain. Later in 1583 Somerville was 
executed as a Roman Catholic plotter, and in 1584 Parry’s plot 
was discovered. Elizabeth was urged by Cecil to declare herself 
plainly on the side of the Netherlands, which had now, in spite 
of the murder of the prince of Orange in 1580, asserted their 
independence, and thrown off, even m name, their allegiance 
to Philip. 

Spanish Hostilities. It was evident that the crisis could not 
long be delayed. In 1585 Philip, aware of her negotiations with 
the Netherlands, suddenly seized all English ships in Spanish 
harbours. This forced Elizabeth into action, and she at last 
openly entered into alliance with the Netherlands; and an 
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English force under the command of Leicester and accompanied 
by Sir Philip Sidney (the tale of whose death at Zutphen is so 
well known) was sent over to the aid of the Dutch. Drake, too, 
was sent to harass the Spanish coasts, and sacked Vigo, and 
then, sailing across to the West Indies, stormed and plundered 
some of the most important Spanish settlements. Some of the 
Romanists in England made one last desperate attempt, in the 
plot known by the name of Babington , to murder Elizabeth. 
Mary was supposed to be implicated in this, and the voice of 
the country compelled Elizabeth, justly or unjustly, to acquiesce 
in her death (February, 1587). There is no doubt that politically 
this was of great importance to England. It deprived the 
Romanist party of their legitimate claimant, and the claim 
which Philip now began to assert for himself to the English 
throne was repugnant to all Englishmen. But for the moment 
it raised a storm of indignation in Roman Catholic Europe. 
Philip, with the eager co-operation of the Papacy, began to 
prepare the great fleet or Armada which was to overwhelm 
England. Preparations were made for it not only in Spain, 
but throughout Italy, and even in Germany, while an army 
was collected, under Alexander of Parma, in the Romanist 
Netherlands [Belgium], which had in the meanwhile been 
recovered by Spain. The preparations were, indeed, for a 
moment arrested by a bold stroke of Drake, who dashed at 
Cadiz (April, 1587) and burned the warships and galleys which 
were collecting there. But the preparations were at once resumed, 
and by the spring of 1588 all was ready; Fortunately for 
England, France was at that time in such confusion—the extreme 
Romanist party of the League having at last, broken with 
Henry III, though he was himself a zealous Romanist, and 
having compelled him to unite himself with Henry of Navarre, 
the leader of the Huguenots—that it was impossible for the Guises 
to render Philip any assistance. 

The Armada. At last, after an ineffectual start in May, 
the ‘ Invincible Armada * appeared off the Lizard in July, 1588. 
It was composed of 129 vessels, with a force of 27,000 men 
on board. It was formidable not only from its numbers, but from 
the size and power of the ships; there were sixty-five great 
galleons among them larger than any of the English ships, 
except five which had recently been built. But the news of 
the coming of the Armada roused England as one man; with 
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insignificant exceptions the Roman Catholic gentry obeyed the 
summons of the queen as loyally as the Protestants. The 
English fleet which was to meet the Armada consisted of 
about eighty vessels, of which only thirty were royal ships, 
the rest being fitted out by the seaport towns or by private 
gentlemen ; but it was well gunned, well manned, and well found, 
and led, under Howard, by such men as Drake, Hawkins, and 
Frobisher. But the whole country rose in arms, and a great 
camp was formed at Tilbury in readiness to resist the Spanish 
force under Parma, which was collected at Dunkirk and was to 
cross to England under the protection of the Armada. The fight 
began as soon as the Armada had entered the Channel, the English 
fleet hanging on its rear cutting off stragglers ; the English ships, 
which it was soon found were much more manageable than the 
unwieldy Spaniards, sailing up to their enemy and, after dis¬ 
charging their cannon, going off again before they could be 
attacked. A whole week the running fight went on as the 
Spaniards slowly made their way up the Channel, the English 
being constantly reinforced by the ships that came out of all the 
ports on the southern coast, until at last the Spaniards anchored 
in Calais Roads. So far, though it had been clearly shown that 
the Spaniards could do little harm to the English fleet, not 
much impression had been made on the main Spanish force, 
and the danger of invasion was not over. 

Its Destruction. But now Lord Howard determined to take 
stronger measures. On the night of August 7 he sent eight 
fireships among the anchored Spanish ships. They, in terror 
and dismay, broke up in confusion, cutting their cables and 
putting to sea without order and coherence, and drifting up 
the Channel and towards the shoals of the Dutch coast before 
the westerly winds. And then the English fleet came down 
upon them, and ship after ship was sunk or driven ashore. 
By the night of the ,8th the fight was practically over. The 
Spaniards were brave men, but their ships were helpless and 
their navigation was bad. Parma declared that he would not 
trust his men aboard the Armada, and at last their despairing 
commander, Medina Sidonia, hoisted the signal of flight round 
the north of Scotland. The south-westerly winds increased to 
gales, and the English only abandoned the pursuit to leave the 
work of destruction to mightier forces. Out of the 129 vessels 
which left Ferrol in July only 50 returned. Of the rest a few 
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had been captured, some sunk by the English, some had gone 
ashore on the Dutch coast, but the vast majority had been 
wrecked on the western coasts of Scotland and Ireland. Those 
coasts still retain, from the Orkneys to Cape Clear, the memory 
of that great destruction. The medal which depicts the ruin of 
the Armada with the legend * Flavit Deus et dissipati sunt * 
described most truly the nature of the destruction of the Armada, 
though it does not do justice to the exploits of the English fleet. 

England after the Armada. With the destruction of the 
Armada ended the present attempt of Spain and Rome to subdue 
England. Philip indeed continued to meditate on another 
and more successful expedition. But England now became the 
assailant. England assisted Holland in winning its complete 
independence. She aided Henry IV of France in the destruction 
of the League, and the ruin of the Spanish designs on France. 
And from one year to another, English expeditions against 
Spain and her American possessions never ceased, culminating 
in the capture of Cadiz in 1596. In truth the failure of the 
Armada was the turning-point not only of English history 
in the sixteenth century, but also of the religious wars. The 
Romanists ceased to make progress, and with the defeat of 
Spain at Amiens in 1596, and the Peace of Vervins (1598) which 
followed between France and Spain, the normal condition of 
European politics was restored. Spain had ceased to be the 
dominant power in Europe, and Protestantism had asserted its 
place in the European commonwealth. Up to that time 
Elizabeth had established herself as the centre of English life, 
the representative of English policy, for the whole energies 
of the nation had been concentrated upon the struggle with 
Spain. During the years between 1588 and her death in 1603, 
when the strain which had kept the country together was 
removed, the germs of discord which had long existed began 
to be prominent. The division between Puritanism and the 
English Church became more marked, leading on the one side 
to the bitterness of the Martin Marprelate pamphlets, and on 
the other to increased and foolish severity against the Puritans, 
culminating in the death and execution of several, such as 
Penry, Udal, Bonner, and Greenwood. During these years 
the persecution of the Romanists continued most bitter, and 
many men of the highest character and piety were executed for 
endeavouring to win people back to the Roman Church, 
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though it must be remembered that Cecil always repudiated 
a nj wish to persecute, and constantly maintained that these 
severities were solely adopted on account of the political 
designs of the Papacy. 

Ireland again. During these years another series of troubles 
arose in Ireland. The rebellion of the south had been followed 
by a rising in the north headed by O’Neil, who had been made 
earl of Tyrone for keeping quiet during former revolts. This 
one was so serious that for some time the English generals 
made no headway against it. At last, in 1599, the earl of 
Essex was sent over as lord deputy, whether with the object of 
rtuning him or by his own choice is not quite clear. He was 
very well received by the Irish, and either from carelessness 
or from a real desire to try a new policy in Ireland, agreed to 
terms of a most liberal character with Tyrone—the chief officials, 
the judges, and a large part of the army were to consist of 
Irishmen. Essex’s concessions brought upon him the suspicion 
of the council, and he hurried back to England only to find 
himself out of power and under arrest. Whether the policy 
of Essex in Ireland was wise or not is hard to say; the possi¬ 
bility at that time of an orderly government in Ireland under 
Irish control is doubtful. But Elizabeth’s continued vacillation 
and excessive parsimony had the worst effects. No policy 
could well have been more ineffectual than that of at one time 
plundering and butchering the rebel Irish, and then leaving 
them to their angry neighbours and themselves. Elizabeth’s 
conduct of the Reformation in Ireland, where no attempt had 
been made to render the services of the Church intelligible to 
the Irish by the translation of the Bible and Prayer Book into 
Irish, while Romanism was proscribed, had laid the founda¬ 
tion of that religious difference between Ireland and England 
which has ever since been used to embitter and irritate the 
quarrels of the partisans of the two religions in Ireland. 

Commercial Progress. But we fail to understand the 
importance of the reign of Elizabeth if we confine our attention 
to the political and religious questions of the time. The political 
situation accompanied and in some degree brought about 
a change in the conditions of life, which in its time had the 
largest effects upon English ideas and sentiments. In the course 
of the century England had ceased to be merely a nation 
of farmers ana wool-growers; England was rapidly becoming 
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the great maritime power of the worid. The discovery of the 
passage by the Cape of Good Hope, and the destruction of the 
trade through Egypt by the Turkish conquest of that country in 
1520-1521, had brought about a transference of the great trade 
of the world from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic. The 
trade of the Italian towns of Venice and Genoa fell first to 
the Portuguese and Spaniards, and then to the Dutch and 
English. The wars of England and Spain in the sixteenth 
century, like our wars with Holland in the seventeenth, were 
in large measure the results of the struggle for the command of 
the trade of the East and of America. The opportunity called 
forth the naval power of England, hitherto latent. In every 
direction Englishmen extended their trade. In 1581 the Turkey 
Company was founded to trade with the Levant, and in 1566 the 
Russian Company to trade with Archangel; the Baltic Company 
began to take over the old trade of the Hanse towns, the privi¬ 
leges of the Hanseatic League being suppressed with the Steel 
Yard, as it was called (i. e. the League’s station in London), 
in 1597. This growing trade brought with it an immense acces¬ 
sion of wealth and luxury—no court has been more magnificent 
and lavish in its expense than that of Elizabeth. 

Growth of English Literature. And all this activity and 
enterprise no doubt helped in stirring the minds of Englishmen, 
while the heat and strain of the great conflict with Spain 
called out the more heroic qualities of their minds. And the 
result of this combining with the revival of literature and 
art was that at one spring England reached a height, a splen¬ 
dour of literary art, unequalled in the history of the modem 
world. The refinement of literary feeling was perhaps first 
seen in the graceful though affected style of Lyly, whose 
Euphues has left a name which has been used as descrip¬ 
tive of the style. But the fame of Lyly was lost in the glory 
of Sir Philip Sidney, and in the radiance of Edmund Spenser, 
whose poetry perhaps reflects more exactly the political and 
religious sentiment of the cultivated and patriotic Englishman 
of that time than any other. But the chief glory of Elizabethan 
literature lies after all in its dramatic work. The lesser names of 
the great school of dramatists—Marlowe, Kyd, Webster, Ford, 
Chapman, Beaumont and Fletcher—w r ould be themselves the 
masters of an ordinary literature, but their fame has been 
absorbed in the greater renown of Shakespeare. To the level 
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oi his greatest work no man has again attained. And when 
we hear criticisms of the period meant to cast doubt on the 
greatness of the Englishmen of the time, we may convince 
ourselves of their folly by considering the nature of English 
literature. It is not out of a degraded and debased condition 
of society that so great and perfect an art would have arisen 
and found a ready welcome from the groundling and the wit 
alike. 

The End of Elizabeth's Eeign. The last few years of 
Elizabeth’s life were melancholy. Her great minister. Lord 
Burleigh, died in 1596, and was succeeded by his son, Robert 
Cecil; and a few years later Essex, who after his return from 
Ireland attempted an almost unintelligible revolt against her, 
was executed. Elizabeth never recovered from her grief. She 
felt herself lonely and old ; her old friends were dead ; she 
wearied of the world. There were few about her that loved her, 
and indeed her courtiers were for the most part intriguing with 
her cousin, James VI of Scotland, behind her back, in antici¬ 
pation of her death. But up to the last she retained her 
deep political capacity; the tact and grace with which she 
yielded to the public complaints of the monopolies in trade 
stands out in very marked contrast to the stupid obstinacy of 
her immediate successors. Her death was sad; she had been 
singularly careless of others, and at the last she found herself 
alone. She was cruel, unscrupulous, untruthful, ungrateful. But 
when we condemn these faults, we must at least remember the 
best Englishmen of her day honoured and admired her, and 
that she had always honestly, fearlessly, and carefully striven 
to further the good of England, and that her wisdom, her 
foresight, her moderation brought England in safety through 
the most dangerous period of our modern history. 

The Tudor Century. The work of the century was not 
indeed final. In almost every respect it was the period of 
transition. The constitutional changes of the century had 
destroyed the nobles, had created the middle classes, but in 
doing this, for the time the spirit of the constitution had been 
suspended* It remained for the next century to solve the 

S uestdon how the new constitutional and political forces of 
lie country were to be fused together. In social matters, 
the changes were only begun which were to turn England 
into the greatest commercial nation of the world; unhappily, 
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in the course of those changes the older prosperity of the 
English labourer had disappeared, not to be wholly recovered 
for centuries. In religion, England had been carried through the 
period of change, and a provisional unity had been estabSshed. 
Unfortunately the settlement of the Reformation left the seeds 
of that conflict of Puritan and High Churchman which were 
to bear such bitter fruit in the next century, and to leave 
a permanent division in English society. But the Tudors had 
done their work. There is no such thing as absolute com¬ 
pleteness in history; the leaders of men have done enough if 
they carry their states safely through their own times, and pre¬ 
pare the way for a peaceful and advancing future. And this the 
Tudors had undoubtedly done ; they had saved England from 
the anarchy which threatened it in the fifteenth century, they 
had developed the national power and the national wealth, and 
they had brought England safely and peacefully through the 
crisis of the Reformation, which in every other country in Europe 
had caused long bitter years of devastating and ferocious civil 
war. Th#ir faults were many, but Englishmen could understand 
and allow for them ; they were the greatest and most effective 
family of rulers England has ever had. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The present textbook has been prepared with a view to the 
needs of middle and upper forms in Secondary schools. It is the 
work of several teachers of experience, and their object has been 
to give a concise, correct, and elementary view of English history. 

One feature of the present textbook—its classified bibliography 
— will, it is hoped, make it particularly useful to the teacher, and 
to the learner who is able and willing to give more time than the 
mere perusal of this little manual requires to getting some real 
knowledge from the leading sources of British history. A good 
school or local library should contain most of the chief works 
named. 

Concise genealogical tables, plain maps, and an index have 
been supplied, and care has been taken to give the chronology 
of the main events mentioned. 

Oxford, 1901 . 
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the death of his late Majesty, King Edward VII. 
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PART YI 


THE HOUSE OF STUART 
(1603-1714) 


CHAPTER I 
JAMES 1 (1603-1625) 

Title of James I to the Crown of England. On news 
of the death of Elizabeth, James VI, king of Scotland, at once 
set out from Edinburgh for London, and was proclaimed king 
of England as Janies L Although none opposed him, his title 
to the crown was uncertain. Son of Mary, queen of Scots, and 
great-grandson of Margaret, daughter of Henry VII, who had 
been married to James IV of Scotland, he was now the heir of 
Henry VII. But Henry VIII by his will had settled the crown first 
on the descendants of Margaret’s younger sister Mary, duchess 
of Suffolk. There was, too, another descendant of Margaret 
by her second husband, the Lady Arabella Stuart. Elizabeth 
in her later years had been pressed to name her successor, but 
had not done so. But the influence of Robert Cecil, whom 
James had gained over to his side, the claim of James as 
nearest heir, and the fact that his succession would unite 
England and Scotland led people to agree to his being king. 
His best claim to the throne was the manifest wish of the people 
and the unanimous declaration of Parliament in his favour. 

Condition of England in 1803. The Tudor sovereigns had 
been allowed unusual powers that they might restore order and 
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good government in England after the troubles of the Wars of 
the Roses. Their wise rule and the quick growth of com¬ 
merce led to the rise of a large wealthy middle class, who had 
their own views of politics, especially as to the way to deal with 
neighbouring nations, upon which so much of their trade 
depended. This large class did not wish the king to act just as 
he pleased, but desired to revive the rights won by the Commons 
in the fifteenth century. They had not tried, however, to gain 
these rights during Elizabeth’s reign, as she had known when to 
yield to their requests, and had really ruled according to their 
wishes. In religious belief, too, Englishmen were divided. 
Many were Roman Catholics, many were Puritans who objected 
to the rites of the English Church as settled during Elizabeth’s 
reign. Thus in 1603 many persons wished for a form of 
government an which the people should have more power; 
many also hoped to carry on the Reformation of the Church 
still further. 

Views of James I. Whether this discontent would die out 
or increase depended upon the character and ideas of the new 
king. James already had views of his own. He had been king 
of Scotland for thirty-six years before he became king of Eng¬ 
land. There he had suffered much from the selfish disturbances 
made by powerful nobles, and from the restlessness of the 
Presbyterians, and now he wished to be a king ruling for his 
people’s good without their having any active part in the govern¬ 
ment, and to uphold the episcopal Church, which stood by the 
crown, and put down too great differences of thought. He believed, 
just as the Puritans did, that unity of religion was needful to the 
welfare of a nation. James, too, believed that as king he ruled 
by divine right; that his authority came from God, not from the 
people ; and therefore that, while it was his duty to rule well, he 
was answerable to God alone if he ruled ill. 

The Main and Bye Plots, 1603. Such a king was likely 
to meet with some Englishmen who disagreed with him. 
Before he had been on the throne four months two plots were 
formed against him. The 4 Main ’ plot aimed at overthrowing 
James and his minister Cecil, and putting Arabella Stuart on 
the throne. Cobham was the chief person in it; but Sir Walter 
Raleigh was charged with having taken part in it, condemned, 
and imprisoned in the Tower for thirteen years. About the 
same time that the 4 Main ’ became known, Markham and 
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Brooke formed a plan to win religious toleration by band*ng 
together all those who did not like to be obliged to agree with 
the English Church. They were joined by Watson, a Roman 
Catholic, and by Lord Grey, a Puritan. They intended to seize 
James and demand religious freedom. This plot, called the 
‘ Bye/ was made known to Cecil. Watson, Brooke, and one 
other person were executed, and the other conspirators were 
pardoned. 

James and the Puritans. Other people soon showed 
dislike of James’ rule, though they did not form plots against 
him. The Puritans at first hoped to gain from the new king, 
who had lived so long in Presbyterian Scotland, greater support 
than Elizabeth had given them. Before he was crowned they 
had brought him the Millenary Petition for the lessening of the 
bishops’ powers and the abolition of certain ceremonies. In 
reply James called a conference or meeting at Hampton Court 
in 1604, at which both bishops and Puritan divines were 
present. No such changes were made as the Puritans wished, 
but James allowed a new translation of the Bible to be begun, 
which was finished in 1611, and is the 4 Authorized Version’ 
still in use. James also let the Houses of Convocation pass 
a book of canons, or rules for the Church, requiring agreement 
with church discipline and the Prayer Book from all the clergy. 
The Puritans had asked that their doctrines should take the 
place of those of the English Church. James had replied by 
trying to force people to agree with the Church. From that 
time the Puritans were hostile to James’ rule. 

The Roman Catholics and the Gunpowder Plot, 1606. 
Nor did the Roman Catholics gain freedom of worship from the 
new king. At first he had wished to allow them this, but 
Parliament, in which there was a large number of Puritans, who 
bitterly hated and feared them, would not let James have his 
own way. The Roman Catholics were disappointed, and some 
of the younger members of the party—Robert Catesby, Thomas 
Percy, and the Winters—formed a plot to blow up the king and 
Parliament, and to seize the chief power in England, with the 
help of an English regiment of men of their own faith then in 
the Netherlands. A cellar under the Houses of Parliament was 
filled with barrels of gunpowder, which were to be lighted by 
Guy Fawkes when the king opened Parliament on November 5, 
1605. Before then the plot was made known to Lord Mont- 
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eagle, who was advised not to come to Parliament on that day. 
He told the king, a search was made, and Guy Fawkes was 
found in the cellar near a large heap of fuel, under which the 
gunpowder was hidden. He was seized, and his fellow plotters 
fled. Some of them were killed by the people.; some were taken, 
tried, and executed like Guy Fawkes. Catesby and Percy fled 
towards Wales. But at Holbeche in Staffordshire the country 
people gathered round them to take them prisoners. The 
two men fought bravely against all those who had come to 
seize them, and at last, when the house in which they were 
was being fired into, they were both killed by a shot from the 
same musket, fighting as they were back to back against their 
enemies. After the Gunpowder Plot James let Parliament pass 
more severe laws against the Roman Catholics, so that the 
persecution he had wished to put an end to became much more 
cruel and hard. 

James and his First Parliament. Thus the new king 
became disliked by both the Puritans and the Roman Catholics ; 
at the same time he quarrelled with his Parliament. In 1604 
James’ first Parliament met. It was composed largely of men 
of Puritan views, who already disliked James’ rule because he 
had not favoured the Puritans at the Hampton Court confer¬ 
ence. They also disliked him because he had wished to give free 
worship to the Roman Catholics. As soon as Parliament met 
James showed he meant to rule as strongly as Elizabeth had 
done, and had no idea of allowing the House of Commons to 
share the government with him. He attacked the rights of 
Parliament, and would not allow that it could compel the king 
to do anything he did not wish to do. It in turn, in an Apology, 
laid down its claims to have a part in the rule of the country; 
,it also refused to pass a wise measure by which James proposed 
to unite England and Scotland, and only granted the king small 
sums of money. Parliament also wished the king to show 
favour to the Puritans, which he would not do. But a more 
serious quarrel followed, as James was obliged to get money by 
raising the custom duties on goods brought into the country 
and by less lawful use of the royal power. 

Bate’s Case. Parliament had before now objected to the 
king’s claim to increase the custom duties, and so in 1606 
James brought a test case before the judges of the Exchequer 
Court. In 1603 he had put a new tax on all currants 
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brought into England, which a Bristol merchant named Bate 
would not pay, because he thought the king could not 
lawfully levy such a tax without the consent of Parliament. 
For this he was called before the Exchequer Court, where the 
judges ruled that the king, since he had the control of foreign 
policy upon which the trade depended, had also the control of 
trade, and might therefore lawfully levy custom duties on goods 
brought into England. 

Dissolution of Parliament, 1811. In spite of the judges 
deciding that it was lawful for the king to raise money by this 
means, called impositions, the Parliament in 1610 objected to 
the heavier duties which James levied in the Book of Bates 
put forward in 1608 after the judges’ decision. It also presented 
a petition of grievances summing up the unlawful and unusual 
acts of the king’s government. Cecil told the members that 
James would redress their grievances if they would grant him 
larger sums of money; he would even give up his feudal rights 
if they would give him £200,000 and a larger yearly income. 
But as James would not carry out their wishes about religion, 
and they would not grant him as much money as he wanted, 
the bargain, which was called the Great Contract , came to 
nothing ; after this the Parliament was dissolved. It had done 
little but protest against James’ use of his royal power and show 
the ill-feeling that existed between the king and his subjects. 

Foreign Belations up to 1612. The foreign policy of the 
early years of James was better pleasing to the nation, because 
it was guided largely by Robert Cecil, earl of Salisbury, who 
ruled in the ways of the Elizabethan statesmen. James himself 
loved peace, and did not see why England should go.on fighting 
Spain after she had ceased to be dangerous. He also thought 
that our dealings with other countries should not be affected 
by their religions. So in 1604 he made the Treaty of London 
with Spain, But friendship with that kingdom, which was the 
bulwark of Roman Catholicism, was not liked by the English 
people, many of whom had fought against the great Spanish 
Armada not many years before ; and so Cecil got James to take 
up a more Protestant policy. He drove Spain to make a truce 
at Antwerp in 1609 with the Dutch, who had long been fight¬ 
ing against her for freedom ; he also made a league between 
England and the North German Protestants, and in 1613 the 
Princess Elizabeth, James’ daughter, was married to Frederick V, 
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the elector palatine, who was one of the chief of the German 
Protestant princes. This marriage was due to Cecils policy, 
although he did not live to see it carried out, as he died in the 
previous year (1612). 

Foreign Eolations after 1612. Death of Prince Henry, 
1612* After Cecil's death James became less Protestant in his 
dealings with foreign states, and Henry, prince of Wales, who 
might have led him to more popular measures, died in the 
same year. He was a prince loved by the English people, 
well skilled in arms and seamanship, who would have had his 
country take the leadership of the Protestants of Europe. 
He was looked upon as the * flower of his house.’ As he 
drifted away from the Protestant powers the king drew nearer 
to Spain. This is well seen in his unjust treatment of one of 
the greatest men of his reign, Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. Raleigh had done good service for 
England in Elizabeth’s reign. When he was governor of Jersey 
he had founded the island’s fishing trade ; he had also been the 
first to bring potatoes into Ireland, and had set up England’s 
first colony in Virginia. He had heard of the cruelties of the 
Spanish conquerors of the New World towards the native 
Indians, and he had formed the plan of going out to act as their 
defender. He also hoped to enrich England, having heard 
fabulous tales about a land which was called El Dorado—the 
Golden. But all his schemes had been stopped in 1603 by his 
imprisonment, which lasted for thirteen years, during which 
time Raleigh busied himself with writing a history of the world, 
and many tracts on trade and shipping. In 1616 James set him 
free, tempted by the hopes of the gold Raleigh might bring 
back. At once he sailed off to America, and in 1617 reached 
the river Orinoco, near where the gold mines were said to be; 
but there many troubles fell upon him. He was met by the 
Spaniards, defeated with the loss of his son, and compelled to 
return to England without the looked-for treasure; having 
attacked the Spanish settlement and insulted Spain. James 
would not allow this, and in 1618, fifteen years after he had 
been condemned, he was executed for the act of treason he was 
said to have committed in 1603. Raleigh died nobly, as he had 
lived. Before his execution he slept as usual, after taking fare¬ 
well of his wife, and smoked his pipe before being led to the 
scaffold. When there he was told to place his head towards 
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the east. ‘ What matter,’ he said, * how the head lie, so the 
heart be right ? ’ These words tell us why Raleigh’s name has 
been looked up to by Englishmen ; his heart was right, he loved 
England truly, but he made mistakes and for them he died. 

Planting of Virginia. Captain Ward. But love of the sea 
and adventure was not characteristic of Raleigh alone. In 
December, 1606, three small ships with 105 men on board left 
England and sailed to Virginia. There the colonists landed, and 
guided by Captain John Smith, set up England’s first colony in 
America on the spot to which Raleigh had sent an expedition 
twenty-one years before. Another Englishman, Captain Ward, 
of Faversham, about the same time, fired by the tales told by 
Hakluyt of English seamen, seized a ship lying in Portsmouth 
harbour and put out to sea. He soon took a large French 
vessel by keeping all his sailors out of sight till he came close 
to his enemy, when they at once climbed up the sides of the 
other ship and overpowered the Frenchmen. Ward then sailed 
away and became a chief of the Tunis pirates, who at that time 
plundered ships trading in the Mediterranean Sea; he soon 
became rich, and was said to live in his Barbary palace in a 
state greater than that of any English lord. 

The East India Company and the Massacre at Am* 
boyna, 1623. The settlement in Virginia was not the only way 
in which the English tried to make their country larger and 
richer. During Elizabeth’s reign, Spain and Portugal had 
claimed the sole right of trade in India, as well as in the islands 
near. All kinds of spices were brought thence into Europe, 
and so rich did the Spanish merchants become that the Dutch 
tried to wrest some of the trade from them. In 1600 an 
English company, called the East India Company, was formed 
with the same object; and as Spain grew weaker the Dutch and 
English merchants grew jealous of one another, and each tried to 
get the whole trade into their own hands. The result was that 
a petty warfare broke out between them and lasted through 
most of James I’s reign, until at last in 1623 the Dutch cruelly 
and unlawfully put to death and tortured some Englishmen, who 
they said wished to seize the fort at Amboyna which guarded 
their trade. The English king asked for satisfaction from the 
Dutch, but none was given. Still, in spite of the enmity of the 
Dutch during James’ reign, the English got a firm footing in 
India; the East India Company grew stronger and richer, and 
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set up stations at Madras (1640) and other places, which grew 
later into our Indian Empire. 

The Pilgrim Fathers, 1620. In 1620 another English 
colony was set up in America. Some Englishmen who did not 
like to be obliged to go to the services of the church had for 
some time met in secret at Scrooby in Nottinghamshire. But 
their meetings were unlawful, and in 1608 they crossed over 
to Amsterdam. Even there they found they could not live 
as they wished, and they determined to sail away to North 
America, where they might worship God as they pleased and 
be far away from the wickedness of the world. In 1620 they 
sailed west in the Mayflower, as their ship was called, and 
a small band of 120 men, who were named the Pilgrim Fathers, 
landed near Cape Cod (in what is now the state of Massachusetts) 
and founded the colony of Plymouth, naming it after the last 
English place they had seen. 

Home Affairs. The Favourites. After Cecil’s death James 
followed his own ideas. Sir Francis Bacon, who was the only 
man who might have helped him, was not listened to by the 
king; and his theory of government, which was like that of 
James, was not likely to have been popular. He held that the 
king should have the chief power in a state, since he was likely 
to be more just, more far-seeing than any assembly of less 
educated people, and therefore a better ruler. The king really 
ruled as he chose, but left the management of his court and his 
intrigues to his favourites. Of these the first was Robert Carr, 
Lord Rochester, and later earl of Somerset. Carr, a Scotsman, 
had been the king’s page in that country, and had pleased 
James and soon risen to high place. On Cecil’s death he 
gained still greater hold on the king, and became the most 
powerful man at James’ court. But the king soon tired of his 
favourite’s turbulence and pride ; and when Carr’s wife, Lady 
Frances Howard, was proved to have poisoned Sir Thomas 
Overbury, who had withstood her marriage with Somerset, 
he was condemned and banished from court (1616). James’ 
second favourite, George Villiers, afterwards duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, took Somerset’s place. He was not, like him, a Scot, 
and therefore not so unpopular at first; little by little he 
gained a complete influence over the king and Prince Charles, 
and from about 1623 to 1628 really ruled the country. 

James and the Addled Parliament, 1614. From 1611 to 
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1621 James ruled without the help of Parliament, save for about 
three months in the summer of 1614. The Parliament that then 
met was called the ‘ Addled Parliament,’ because it made no 
new laws, but spent its time in vainly attacking the king’s way 
of ruling, in spite of the fact that certain men who were called 
‘ undertakers ’ had undertaken to get men elected who would 
uphold James’ acts. After the dissolution of this Parliament, 
the king raised money by willing or forced loans or gifts. But 
foreign difficulties soon led him to call his third Parliament, 
which met in 1621. Ever since Cecil’s death, James had been 
breaking off his friendship with the German Protestants. He 
had even tried to make close friends with Spain, one of their 
two chief enemies. He wished to marry his Bon Charles to 
a princess of that country, and it was because of this project 
and his desire not to offend Spain, that he had ordered the 
execution of Sir Walter Ealeigh in 1618. 

Troubles in Bohemia, and the Thirty Years* War. In 
1618 it became more difficult for James to keep on the same 
friendly terms, unless he quite forsook the idea of Elizabeth’s 
reign—that England as a Protestant power should always help 
the people of her own religion whenever they were attacked. 
In Germany the religious hatred of Protestant and Roman 
Catholic still raged more fiercely than in any other country 
of Europe. The two parties were nearly equally divided, and 
each wished to gain greater strength at the cost of the other. 
During the whole of James’ reign the hatred existing between 
the two parties had smouldered on, and at length broke out 
in 1618, when Bohemia drove out its king, Ferdinand, leader 
of the Roman Catholics in Germany, and chose in hi$ place the 
elector palatine, Frederick V, James’ son-in-law. Frederick, 
a strong Protestant, hoping for help from England, accepted the 
crown, though James gave him no encouragement. But Frederick’s 
reign in Bohemia was short. Crowned in 1619, after just twelve 
months had passed, he was driven by Ferdinand and his ally 
Spain out of Bohemia, and soon afterwards from his own lands 
in the Palatinate. This alarmed the Protestants, who took up 
arms against Ferdinand, who had now become emperor. The 
war soon spread over the whole of Germany, and lasting thirty 
years until 1648, has been called the Thirty Years’ War. 
Denmark, Sweden, and France helped the Protestants, Spain 
the Roman Catholics, For thirty years Germany was the prey 
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of armies and their plunderings. At last, in 1648, by the Treaty 
of Westphalia, the war ended; Germany was left still divided 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants, but greatly weakened, 
wasted, and worn out. 

The Parliament of 1621. James at the outset wished to 
help his son-in-law to regain the Palatinate. But Spain had 
helped Ferdinand to drive him out, and so to help Frederick 
meant war against Spain. But James did not wish to quarrel 
with that country, as he still hoped to marry Charles to the 
Spanish infanta. And so he could not make up his mind to do 
anything; he tried to persuade Spain to help him in getting 
Frederick put back as ruler in the Palatinate, but Spain refused. 
It was in order to give him support in this claim that James, in 
1621, called his third Parliament; but the king and Parliament 
were little likely to agree on this matter. It is true that 
both wished to restore the Palatinate to Frederick, but they 
would do so in different ways. The Commons disliked the idea 
of a marriage between Prince Charles and a Roman Catholic 
princess, as the infanta was, and wished England to send 
an army to Germany to fight Spain and the emperor. James 
hoped by a marriage treaty with Spain to be able to win back 
the Palatinate for his son-in-law without going to war, and he 
was willing to use the warlike Protestant feeling of his Parliament 
to frighten Spain and hasten on the marriage treaty. 

Quarrel between James and the Parliament. Nor did 
the king and Parliament agree better on home affairs; at once 
the Commons turned to the misrule of James since the disso¬ 
lution of the Parliament in 1614. They revived the power of 
impeachment, and attacked Bacon, the Lord Chancellor, for 
receiving bribes. He was condemned by the House of Lords, 
and James lost the services of a great minister. They demanded 
the carrying out of the laws against the Roman Catholics, and 
Sk Edward Coke described the rights of king and Parliament 
under the Lancastrian kings, which James, like the Tudors, had 
often overstepped, as the right and lawful method of govern¬ 
ment. James soon dissolved this Parliament (1622), with his 
own hand tore up a statement of their privileges drawn up by 
the Commons, and imprisoned some of the members who had 
been most opposed to him. 

The Journey to Madrid. Thus owing to his quarrel with 
Parliament James did nothing to help the elector palatine, but 
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in spite ol the wish of the Commons for war he went on with the 
Spanish treaty. In 1623, to end the doubt that was felt about 
what Spain would really do, Buckingham and Prince Charles set 
out for Madrid. James, though he would promise free worship 
to the Roman Catholics, would not allow the marriage to take 
place unless Spain would persuade the emperor to give back 
the Palatinate to Frederick. This was now clearly refused, and 
Charles and Buckingham came home at the end of the year. 
The English people were glad that the marriage was likely 
to be given up, but still James would not make war on Spain. 
In 1624 he called his fourth and last Parliament to help him. 
Buckingham and the Commons worked together and got the 
king at last to break with Spain ; they even impeached the earl 
of Middlesex, who withstood them in this. But m return for the 
support of the Commons, Buckingham had to allow them to do 
away with monopolies, as the sole right of trading in certain 
goods was called, and to assert their right to advise the king 
on his foreign relations, which had been denied them in 1623. 
Having quarrelled with Spain, James now turned to France, and 
in 1625 agreed to marry his son Charles to Henrietta Maria, 
daughter of Henry IV, who had been king of France. As she 
was a Roman Catholic, this marriage was not liked in England; 
but it was known that the great French minister, Cardinal 
Richelieu, was the foe of Spain, and it was hoped that the two 
countries would together make war against that kingdom. 

James’ Death and Character. In March, 1625, James died. 
He had tried to rule as an absolute king ; but in spite of his 
efforts Parliament had claimed its share in the government of 
the country by refusing to grant money unless he did what 
it wished, and by impeaching his ministers whom it distrusted. 
James was ungainly in person, awkward in walk, and unpleasant 
in his habits; he is said seldom to have washed his hands; 
his tongue was too large for his mouth, and gave his face a 
clumsy and slovenly look; but he was fond of field sports, and 
spent much of his time in hunting. In character he was a vain 
man, clever and proud of his learning, but unable to make up 
his mind. He had some great and wise ideas of policy, but 
could never carry them out. He always thought that he knew 
better than anybody else what ought to be done. He was fond 
of show, and let his court waste all its time and his money 
in masques and other pleasures. He was too fond, also, of 
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his favourites, and gave them so many honours and offices that 
none were left for the great men of the .kingdom. He was wise 
enough never to force matters too far, but he did not pay enough 
heed to what the English people really wanted, and so they 
began to see that if they desired the country to be ruled as 
they wished they must curb the king’s power and uphold their 
own rights. The knowledge of this led to the great civil war 
seventeen years after James’ death. 


CHAPTER II 

CHARLES I TO THE OUTBREAK OF THE CIVIL WAR 
(1625-1642) 

Charles I and Buckingham. On James I’s death, his son 
Charles became king. The English people looked upon their 
new king as more likely to carry out their feelings and wishes 
than his father had been. They remembered that he had 
broken off the Spanish match and that he had wished to help 
all Protestants in Germany. But they were disappointed to 
find that the duke of Buckingham still had power with Charles; 
indeed he seemed to be rather the king’s friend and companion 
than his servant and minister. The first acts of the new reign 
which he was known to have advised made the dislike of him 
greater. Nothing was done to help Frederick, Charles’ brother- 
in-law, to regain the Palatinate. War was indeed declared 
against Spain, but only led to the failure of a fleet sent to take 
Cadis in 1625, under Sir Edward Cecil, Viscount Wimbledon. 
Other disasters soon followed. Charles, little by little, grew to 
dislike the alliance with France which had been made when he 
married Henrietta Maria in 1625. As Louis XIII wished to 
gain religious liberty for the Roman Catholics in England, 
so did Charles for the French Protestants who were called 
Huguenots; and when in 1627 Louis made war on his Huguenot 
subjects, Charles determined to help them. At once Buckingham 
led an expedition to relieve Rochelle , a Huguenot town to which 
the French king had laid siege. But he could not do anything 
to help the town, in spite of his own courage and bravery. A 
second attempt under Lord Denbigh in 1628 also failed, as did 
a third in the same year. 
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Parliaments, 1025-1029. Petition of Right. The wars 
with Spain and France, though they failed, cost money, and 
Charles was obliged to call Parliament to help him to pay for 
them. He hoped the war against Spain would win him support 
and good-will. So between 1625 and 1629 three Parliaments 
were called and dissolved. Each attacked the way the king 
ruled at home and his free use of the royal power. The 
Commons could not trust Charles, and would only grant him 
small sums of money; so he was bound to ask for loans and 
gifts from his subjects. In 1628 the Commons tried to stop such 
illegal acts. They told Charles plainly that he had broken the 
rights and liberties of the people, and by the Petition of Right , 
1628, made him promise that he would not again (1) levy taxes 
or loans without the consent of Parliament; (2) imprison any 
man without saying what charge was laid against him ; (3) quarter 
or lodge soldiers or sailors in private houses against the will of 
the people, nor (4) allow his subjects to be tried by martial law 
in time of peace. 

Impeachment and Murder of Buckin gham. The Commons 
in these three Parliaments also showed their dislike of the duke 
of Buckingham. He it was, they said, who had really ruled 
England, and the bad government was due to him, because he 
had ruled for his own good without thought of the nation’s 
welfare. It was said, 4 Who rules the king ? The duke. Who 
rules the duke ? The devil.’ In 1628 Buckingham was impeached 
by the Commons, but popular hatred punished him more quickly 
than the law could, for in August of the same year he was stabbed 
at Portsmouth by a man named Felton, who had served under 
him in the fleet and had been passed over when he hoped to 
have been rewarded for his services. Felton, too, believed what 
the Commons had said about Buckingham being the cause of 
the ill-rule of England. He thought (as was found written on 
a paper inside his hat) that a man was a coward, 4 unworthy of 
the name of a gentleman and a soldier, who would not sacrifice 
his life for the honour of God, his king and country.’ Thus 
England was freed from the rule of the man who had been the 
favourite of James and the minister of Charles. Buckingham 
had ruled as he believed for the best, but he had no idea of pay¬ 
ing any heed to the wishes of the nation. Vain and full of self- 
confidence, he had tried what he could not perform, and had 
failed. He was disliked because he would not take the advice 

B 2 
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of Parliament, and because he had brought England to disagree* 
ment at home and disgrace abroad. 

The Dissolution of 1029. In 1629 Charles dissolved his 
third Parliament, but not before a stormy scene which showed 
how much his way of ruling the country was distrusted. When 
the speaker, Finch, was about to adjourn the House of Commons, 
he was held down in his chair by Holies and Valentine, until 
a petition was passed, which branded all men as enemies of 
their country who advised the king to collect loans or taxes 
which had not been granted by Parliament, or who advised 
him to uphold or support any changes in the form of religion 
of the country. The king at once threw the men who had 
taken the lead in this scene into prison; among them was 
Eliot, who had nobly tried to stop the troubles to which he 
saw Charles’ rule would lead. Before long he died, worn out 
by his unjust imprisonment and his fears for the future of 
England. It was now clear that the king and his Parliaments 
could not agree. lied by Eliot they had claimed powers Charles 
thought were his alone. They had tried to change his policy by 
refusing to grant him money. He had levied taxes because he 
was, he thought, bound to govern in his own way if they would 
not help him. 4 Parliament was his council, not his governors.’ 
And so he put forward a proclamation, saying that as his 
Parliaments would not help him, he should rule without them. 
He did so from 1629 to 1640. The result was the civil war. 

Foreign Policy and Colonies. During these eleven years 
Charles was too busy at home to take much part in foreign 
affairs. In 1629 he made peace with France, and the great 
painter Rubens came from Spain to bring about peace with 
England, which was done the next year. After this Charles 
once or twice tried to form an agreement with Spain or France 
for the regaining of the Palatinate, but nothing came of it. He 
was in want of money, and was too poor to get together an 
army. In 1628 an English colony was formed in Massachusetts, 
which John Winthrop joined two years later, driven from 
England by dislike of Charles’ way of government. It became 
a stronghold of Puritanism, and a refuge for many who dis¬ 
liked Charles’ church government; other colonies were founded 
from it. Maryland was founded by Lord Baltimore in 1634, 
as a shelter for the Roman Catholics, though Protestants were 
given entire freedom in it. But the English people were too 
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busy at home to care about what went on outside their own 
country. 

Laud and Church Government. Some English people 
wished the religion of their country to break loose from all 
old customs and teaching; they wished to set up a new belief, 
like that which Calvin had set up at Geneva. During James I’s 
reign a strong feeling had grown up against this idea, which 
had led men like Hooker and Andrewes to uphold the Church 
as reasonable and good in itself. Charles agreed with these 
views and had upheld those who taught them, in spite of the 
wish of the Commons to silence them. In 1633 he made William 
Laud archbishop of Canterbury. Laud was a man disliked by 
the Puritans; he believed the teaching of the English Church 
was true, and that, as the head of that Church, he was bound to 
enforce it. He loved peace and thought it could only be got 
by making all men worship God in the same way ; he punished 
those who would not do so. He forced the Puritans to hear 
prayers they did not like, and to take part in services they 
thought were Romish. He upheld the power of the bishops, 
and strictly enforced practices disliked by many, such as the 
placing the altar at the east end of the church. Laud was 
attacked by the last Parliament, and raised so much ill-feeling 
against the Church that he was obliged to get the king to 
support him, so that Charles had to incur the hatred of the 
Puritans. Many men were punished by the Court of High 
Commission, of which Laud was head, for their hatred of his 
system ; Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick, for writing books which 
he thought taught what was untrue about the Church, were each 
fined £5,000, had their ears cut off, and were to be imprisoned 
for life. Such a punishment only made the dislike of Laud and 
Charles the greater. 

State Government. Nor was Charles’ rule likely to meet 
with more favour than that of either Buckingham or Laud. 
No one took Buckingham’s place, and the king became his 
own minister; but he could not rule without money, and as 
he would not call a Parliament to grant him taxes, he was 
forced to find new ways for getting means to pay his debts. 
The great care and skill of his treasurer, Weston, alone enabled 
him to do without another Parliament. Old customs and dues 
were enforced, and old laws revived, and people obliged to pay 
for breaking them. Men were fined for having lands which had 
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been stolen from the royal forests two or three hundred years 
before, so that no man felt his property was safe. Money was got 
from the sale of monopolies to companies of persons who were 
glad to pay the crown large sums in return for being given the 
sole right to make or sell soap, salt, beer, or other articles. 

Ship-money. In 1634 Charles, in sore need of money, 
issued writs of ship-money, by which all the counties on the 
sea-coast were bound to pay so much money for fitting out 
the navy. The next year the inland counties were also called 
upon to pay. This tax a Buckinghamshire gentleman, John 
Hampden, refused to pay, because he said the king could not 
lawfully levy it without the grant of Parliament. The case was 
argued before twelve judges ; seven decided it was lawful for 
the king to do so in times of danger, and that he alone had 
power to judge whether there was danger or not. Such a view 
left no place for the Parliament in the constitution. It made 
the king supreme, so that he need not ask the advice of his 
subjects, nor ask for money through their representatives in the 
House of Commons. Nor would such a view be accepted by 
men who said, as Eliot had done in the last Parliament, that 
the king should be less powerful than the Parliament, which 
was really the chief power in the state. But at present Charles 
had the power, and he forced people to pay. 

Sir Thomas Wentworth. In 1632 Charles had made Lord 
Wentworth his lord deputy of Ireland. Before that time, as 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, he had sat as one of the members for 
Yorkshire since the time of the Addled Parliament of 1614. He 
had joined the party hostile to the king, because he disliked the 
duke of Buckingham and wished to make Charles rule accord¬ 
ing to law; but he could not follow Eliot, when he wished 
to wrest power from the crown and give it to the Commons. He 
believed that the king and the Parliament should both keep the 
laws, though the king should be chief ruler in the state, because 
he was more likely to govern fairly and justly; whereas the 
people were ignorant and did not know what was best for them. 
His policy he called ‘ Thorough,’ and he was ready to go 
through all danger and opposition in carrying it out; and he 
set before himself the task of making men obey the king, as the 
only way of making the country strong and united. For some 
time he had governed the north of England as President of the 
North. There he had ruled sternly, but with justice; he had 
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given his support to Archbishop Laud’s church government, and 
was consequently disliked by the Puritans ; he was also disliked 
by those who "wished the king to call another Parliament, as 
he was untruly thought to have prevented one being called. 

The State of Ireland. When Wentworth reached Ireland 
he found that country in a state of great misery. During the 
reign of James I many things had happened to make its people 
hate their English conquerors. In 1603 the rebellion that had 
broken out at the end of Elizabeth’s reign had just been put 
down by Mountjoy with great cruelty. Then to punish the 
Irish and prevent their rising again both Ulster and part of 
Leinster had been planted, that is, the Irish people who owned 
the land had been turned out and Englishmen put there in their 
place, and given their lands. James, too, had tried to make the 
Irish who were Roman Catholics go to the Protestant churches, 
or else pay heavy fines. At the end of James’ reign the native 
Irish were full of hatred of the English. Turned out of their land, 
many of them were starving ; and not allowed to attend their 
own religious services they would not go to those of the Protestant 
churches. They were also made to pay heavy taxes, although 
they could not sit in the Irish Parliament and make their 
grievances heard. The English settlers, too, in that country, 
oppressed them in many ways. 

Wentworth in Ireland. When he became lord deputy 
the strong hand of Wentworth was at once set to restore order 
and put down abuse and injustice. To carry out his first aim 
it was needful to set up a. strong government, which he made 
really powerful by means of a small, but well disciplined army. 
He tried to remove all the abuses of the officials, and to give 
justice to rich and poor alike. The Church in Ireland was made 
like that in England ; lands that had been wrongly taken away 
from it were given back, and its discipline revived. To encourage 
trade he put down the pirates that made the coasts unsafe, and* 
founded the linen trade of the country. But he did little to 
relieve the Roman Catholics or the native Irish, and even made 
some of the landowners in Connaught, who had bought their 
lands once from the king, do so a second time. But in these 
reforms Wentworth made many foes. Borne men like Lord 
Mountmorris, who, as vice-treasurer, was accused of keeping for 
his own use public money, were further offended by Wentworth’s 
contemptuous dislike of them. Others were made his enemies 
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because he took away their powe?, putting an end to their injus¬ 
tice and robbery. From Ireland Wentworth was called to help 
the king out of his troubles with Scotland in 1639*. 

The Covenant and First Bishops* War. At this moment, 
when Englishmen felt that the royal power was used with too 
little regard to their wishes, Charles stirred up rebellion in Scot¬ 
land. James I had been anxious to make the Scottish Church like 
the English, and had been able to restore episcopacy, or the rule 
of bishops, and to make the Scots follow many English Church 
customs in the Five Articles of Perth of 1618*. Charles I now 
tried to push Presbyterian Scotland further. In 1637 a new 
Prayer Booh and Book of Canons or religious rules were drawn 
up under Laud’s supervision, and the king tried to force the 
Scottish people to obey them. But these books had not been 
first shown either to the Parliament or the religious Assembly in 
that country, and it was held that the king should not do what he 
liked in Scotland without consulting the national wish. Further, 
the Scots were Presbyterians, not believing in the rule of 
bishops, and were inclined to Calvinism, and little liked the rites 
and rules laid down for them in the Prayer Book and Canons, 
which they thought too like the Roman mass-book. At first the 
Scots merely showed their dislike of the new books by saying 
they would not use them, but when they found Charles would 
not withdraw them they entered into a National Covenant in 
February, 1638, by which a large proportion of the nation swore 
to preserve Presbyterianism and withstand episcopacy. Charles 
at once declared the Scots rebels. They continued their Assembly 
after he had dissolved it, and both sides prepared for war. The 
king was not strong enough to stand against the Scottish people ; 
his general, Holland, retreated before them at Kelso (on the 
river Tweed) in the summer of 1639, and Charles was obliged to 
agree to the Treaty of Berwick soon after, by which the Scots 
were to be allowed to settle their own religious affairs in a meeting 
of the Assembly which was soon to be held in Edinburgh. 

The Short Parliament, 1640. But Charles only wanted 

1 By the Five Articles of Perth a General Assembly of the Scottish 
Church had, under royal influence, agreed to follow the customs 
of the English Church by adopting (1) kneeling at the reception of 
the Holy Communion, (2) private celebration for the sick, (3) private 
celebration of baptism, in case of need, (4) observance of Good Friday 
and great festivals, and (5) confirmation of children. 
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to gain time; he hoped to raise a large army and force the 
Soots to do as he commanded. By the advice of Wentworth, 
now made earl of Strafford, he called a Parliament to help him. 
It met in April, 1640, and is often called the Short Parliament 
because it only sat three weeks. Instead of voting the king 
money to fight against the Scots, its leader, John Pym, saw 
that the Scots were trying to do what many wished to do in 
England, namely, to make their Parliament of equal authority 
with the king, and to make their religion more like Calvinism 
and less like the system Laud was setting up in England. And 
so the Short Parliament at once attacked Charles’ system of 
ruling. Pym declared that he had done ill in not calling 
together a Parliament since 1629, because 4 the powers of Parlia¬ 
ment,’ he said, ‘ are to the body politic as the rational faculties 
of the soul to man.’ Pym thought Parliament, not the king, 
should be the soul, the chief power of the Btate. Charles 
could not agree with such a view, and dissolved the Parliament 
just when it was about to petition him to put an end to the 
Scottish war. 

The Second Bishops’ War. But Charles felt his power 
was in danger, and he resolved to compel the Scots to obey 
him. He raised money by Joans and the levying of ship- 
money, and led his army to York. Some troops which attempted 
to prevent the Scottish army crossing the Tweed were defeated 
at Newhurn in August, 1640, and the victors marched south. 
Charles again was in great straits. He had an army which 
would not fight because it believed the Scots were in the right, 
and he had not money to raise a new one. A great council of 
peers which he called together at York advised him to make 
peace and to call a Parliament to help him. At once persons 
from either camp met to discuss terms of peace and made a 
truce at Ripon , and Charles called a Parliament to meet in 
London in November of the same year. The Parliament that 
then met is known as the Long Parliament; it gave voice to the 
ill-feeling towards the king which had been growing up for so 
long in England. 

The Long Parliament. From the first day of meeting, the 
Commons, Jed by Pym, made up their minds to prevent Charles 
again ruling as he had done during the past eleven years. They 
began by sweeping away the means by which, as they thought, 
the king had tried to set up a despotism. His chief ministers 
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were attacked ; some fled, some were imprisoned, and among these 
were Laud and Strafford. Ship-money was condemned, as well 
as tile judges who had said the king had the right to levy it; the 
arbitrary courts of Star Chamber (by which Charles had punished 
those who opposed his way of ruling) and High Commission 
were upset. To prevent Charles from stopping the work they 
were doing, an Act was passed saying that Parliament should 
not be dissolved without its own consent, and that Parliament 
should be called together at least every three years—this latter 
Act was called the Triennial Act. In this work of destruction 
ail were agreed. Pym led the Commons, but he was upheld by 
John Hampden, who had withstood the levying of ship-money, 
as well as by Lord Falkland, who with fierce scorn spoke of the 
evils of the king’s rule. Edward Hyde, a lawyer, who soon was 
to become Charles’ chief supporter and write an account of his 
troubles, also was with Pym. Before such men the king had to 
give way. 

Strafford’s Trial. But the Commons knew they could do 
nothing till Strafford was got rid of. For the last year, since 
his return from Ireland in 1639, he had been the king’s chief 
minister. He was impeached by Pym before the Lords, and 
in April, 1641, he was tried in Westminster Hall. Men were 
struck by his noble looks and his able defence. By the laws 
he could not be judged guilty of treason. But Pym looked 
upon him as a danger to the state, and as one who had tried 
to make the king all-powerful. So the impeachment 1 was 
changed to a bill of attainder, which passed the Houses of 
Commons and Lords in May, condemning Strafford to death. 
Charles, at the earl’s own request, gave his agreement to the 
bill, fearful for the safety of the queen and his children if he 
did not. On May 12 Strafford was executed. He walked to 
the block, it is said, like a general at the head of an army, 
amidst a crowd of some 20,000 persons who had come to make 
glad over his death. He died as he had lived, little heeding 
popular feeling, well knowing his own honesty and uprightness. 
He had failed because he would not regard the feelings of the 
nation, but he had done much for England and Ireland by his 
stern love of justice and hatred of all evil and abuse. 

1 An impeachment is a form of trial in which the Commons accuse 
and the Lords judge. An attainder is a bill condemning some person, 
which must pass through both Houses and receive the royal assent. 
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The Grand Remonstrance. So far the Commons had been 
agreed in their work of destroying Charles’ system of ruling 
England, They had not touched upon the question of religion, 
nor had they tried to take power from the king to prevent his 
acting again as he had done in the past. On both these points 
they were divided. When the Church and its government by 
bishops were attacked men rose to defend it. The Root and 
Branch party, led by Cromwell and Vane, grew up and demanded 
the sweeping away of bishops and the Prayer Book. With them, 
so far, the Puritans were agreed. Milton objected to the cere¬ 
monies of the Church because he said that the perfect soul 
needed no help from the bodily senses in its worship of God. 
Such a view was that of the greatest Puritans. But many 
Englishmen loved the Church and its services. When the 
Commons attacked the Prayer Book men at once Bided with 
the king, who above all else loved the Church and would defend 
it. Of such men Hyde and Falkland were chief. So clear did 
this division of party become, that in the autumn of 1641 Pym 
resolved to appeal to the people for support. He brought into 
the House of Commons a paper, called the Grand Remon¬ 
strance , telling of all the evil of Charles’ rule and the good 
that the present Parliament had done. This he asked the 
Commons to accept and to order to be printed, and copies 
to be sent round the country. In the debate on it that followed, 
it was seen how many would not any further allow Pym to lead 
them ; his motion was only passed by eleven votes, and at one 
time the members became so heated by the debate that some 
jumped to their feet and laid their hands upon their swords, 
ready to enforce their views with more power than argument 
could give them. 

Attempted Arrest of the Five Members. From this time 
the two parties grew further apart. Pym had tried to take 
power from the king’s hands by enacting that Parliament should 
meet every three years, and that the present Parliament should 
not be dissolved without its own consent. The Commons also 
tried to gain for themselves complete command over the militia 
of the kingdom, which had always hitherto been the king’s 
undoubted right. Although Charles gave his consent to a bill 
for excluding the bishops from the House of Lords he would 
not agree to the last proposal of the Commons. They, however, 
acted as though he had given his consent. They seized upon 
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Hull, and its commander, Hotham, refused to give it up to 
Charles. They appointed Essex their general-in-chief. They 
also took command of the militia in the Spring of 1642. Earlier 
in the year Charles had made an attempt to get rid of five of the 
members of the Commons who led the party most hostile to 
him. In January he impeached Holies, Haselrigg, Hampden, 
Pym, and Strode, before the Lords. Followed by about 500 
armed men, he went to the House of Commons and asked 
for the arrest of the members. Looking round the House, he 
saw their seats were empty, and that, as he said, * the birds were 
flown.’ They had fled into the city and been sheltered from 
the king’s wrath. The king had failed. 

The Eve of the Civil War. After this Charles left London. 
In April he went to York relying on the loyalty of his northern 
subjects. It was now clear that he and his Parliament could 
not agree. They had claimed power which he believed was his 
alone, and which he could not give away if he wished, as it was 
his by gift of God. Those who thought with him that the 
House of Commons ought not to have the chief power went 
with him. The royalist peers and Commons left the Parliament 
in London and joined Charles at York, and were ready to help 
him in the civil war which all men saw must soon follow. The 
king and the Parliament each claimed to rule the country; 
neither would give way : they must therefore fight and see 
which was the stronger. 


CHAPTER III 
THE CIVIL WAR (1642-1649) 

Position of Charles and the Parliament. On August 22, 
1642, Charles raised the royal standard at Nottingham. Before 
then he had tried in vain to win Hull from its Parliamentary 
governor. He now gathered men round him in order to meet 
the forces that the Parliament was mustering at Northampton. 
At first it seemed as though the king would not be strong 
enough to fight Essex, who led the Parliamentary army. 
Parliament had on its side most of southern and eastern 
England, and above all London, which could give or lend far 
more money than the king could raise from the gentry who 
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upheld his cause. The king only had the poorer parts of 
England, the north and west. But the gentry and most of the 
nobles joined him; some, like Falkland, who feared that 
Parliament would destroy the Church, and others, like Sir 
Edmund Verney, who thought it was wrong to fight against 
their king, ‘the Lord’s anointed,’ whose authority came from 
God. The chief men on the king’s side were the earl of 
Lindsay, his general; Prince Rupert, Charles’ nephew and the 
son of the elector palatine; and the earl of Newcastle, who 
fought in the north. The Parliament army was led by the earl 
of Essex; the navy, which it had won, was under the earl of 
Warwick. In its army were Waller, Oliver Cromwell, and the 
two Fairfaxes, father and son. 

The War in 1042 and 1043. From Nottingham Charles 
marched to secure Chester, the port for Ireland, then turned 
south towards London. At Edgehill in Warwickshire he was 
met by Essex, and the first battle of the civil war was fought 
there in October, 1642. Neither side was beaten, but Charles 
was able to march on towards London. He took Oxford on his 
way, and in November appeared near London ; but his army was 
so small that he dared not attack the city, and so he drew back 
and passed the winter at Oxford. In the spring of 1643 the 
king had three armies, one in the north under Newcastle, another 
at Oxford, and a third in Cornwall under Sir Ralph Hopton. 
His plan was for all these to march upon London and lay siege 
to the city. The plan never succeeded, although the king won 
many battles that year. Charles kept Essex from coming near 
Oxford. Hopton won the west, defeating Waller at Lansdovm 
and Roundway Down (July, 1643). He then, with the help of 
Charles’ army, laid siege to Gloucester, but Essex, marching 
from near London, saved the city. On his way back to Oxford, 
Charles met Essex at Newbury , where the first battle of that 
name was fought in September, 1643. Meantime Newcastle 
had beaten Fairfax at Adwalton or Atherton Moor , and won 
nearly all Yorkshire for the king. The king’s success in 1643 
was only broken by Cromwell’s winning Lincolnshire for the 
Parliament by the battle of Winceby . 

Deaths of Pym, Hampden, and Falkland. During the same 
year three great men died. Of these John Pym was chief. He 
had led the Parliament to oppose the king because he wanted to 
give it a larger share in ruling the country. Called 6 King Pym ’ 
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because of Ms power in the House of Commons, he had taken 
the lead in all the acts of the Long Parliament, and had 
made his party strong enough to stand against Charles, Before 
Ms death John Hampden had been killed in a small fight at 
Chalgrove Field , near Oxford (June, 1643). He was a quiet 
man, who spoke little, and let other men get praise for what he 
himself had done. Hampden had first withstood Charles’ rule by 
refusing to pay ship-money; after that he had always helped 
Pym, as he feared for England’s future welfare if Charles were 
left to rule as he pleased. The deaths of Pym and Hampden 
weakened the Parliament greatly ; no man took their place until 
later Cromwell came forward. On the other side, the king had 
lost Falkland, a gentle, studious man, who loved peace and was 
sad at seeing Englishmen shed one another’s blood. He was 
killed at the first battle of Newbury, crying out, ‘ Peace ! peace ! * 
During 1643 Charles had gained strength; a party even in 
London had grown up in favour of him, and the poet Waller 
had formed a plot to hand over the city to the king. But the 
king had not money enough to carry on the war, though the 
queen had sold'the crown jewels, and many men gave him large 
sums of money ; the marquis of Worcester as much as £918,000 
in all. 

The Soots and Irish. The success of the king in 1643 led the 
Parliament to try and get help from Scotland. The Scots would 
not fight for Charles because he hated their form of religion, which 
they loved above all else. So Pym’s last act had been to bring 
about a treaty, by which the Scots agreed to help the English 
Parliament if the English would unite in a Solemn League and 
Covenant to protect the liberties of the people, and to support a 
form of religion in England like that in Scotland. A committee 
of men of both kingdoms was set up to carry on the war; and 
an assembly of divines met at Westminster to settle matters of 
religion, tfhe Prayer Book was soon after swept away, and the 
Presbyterian rule and teaching put in place of that of the Church 
of England. At the same time that Parliament got help from 
the Scots, the king was busy trying to bring over an army of 
Catholics from Ireland. After Strafford had left Ireland a 
rebellion had broken out in October, 1641. The native Irish, 
driven from their lands by the plantations of James I, and not 
allowed to Worship God as they wished because they were 
Catholics, had long wanted to make England give 
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them some share in the rule of their country. They rose 
under Owen O’Neil, fought and drove out the Protestant 
colonists from Ulster. At Kilkenny , in 1642, all the Roman 
Catholics agreed together and found a way to carry on the 
government. With them Charles, by means of Ormonde, tried 
to make peace, so that his soldiers might be free to come and 
fight for him in England. The English Parliament tried to make 
peace impossible by keeping on the war; but in September, 
1643, a truce was made, £30,000 was paid to the king by the 
Irish, and Irish troops came over to England] They were 
but little use. Hated as Roman Catholics, they were beaten 
early next year at Nantwich in Cheshire. After this the Irish 
fell out among themselves and could give Charles no further 
help. 

The War in 1644. Marston Moor. Early in 1644 the 
king called the royalist members of the Long Parliament to 
meet at Oxford. They were of little use and made wider the 
breach between him and the Parliament in London. In June 
the Scottish army crossed the Tweed, and laid siege to York. 
Cromwell and Manchester joined them. The king, who had 
stopped the plan of taking Oxford by defeating Waller at 
Cropredy Bridge (June 29), sent Rupert to help the city, which 
was in great danger of being taken. On his way the prince 
gave help to the countess of Derby, who for months had bravely 
held Lathom House against the Roundheads. At York, Rupert 
found the Scottish and Parliamentary armies drawn up to give 
him battle, and on July 2, 1644, the great battle of Marston 
Moor was fought. Newcastle and Rupert led the royalists. The 
former, seeing the strength of the enemy, did not “want to fight 
at all, but gave way at Rupert’s wish. 4 1 will not shun the 
fight,’ he said, 4 for I have no other ambition but to live and die 
for the king.’ In the evening the battle began. Cromwell 
charged Rupert, and drove him in flight from the field. At 
the same time the royalists under Goring had beaten Fairfax’s 
horse. In the centre the foot on both sides fought hard, 
and it seemed as though the royalists would win, when 
Cromwell returned from following Rupert, attacked them, and 
won the battle for the Parliament. Newcastle’s fine regiment 
of Whitecoats were cut down, and Newcastle himself rode off 
to Scarborough and left England. This victory was a great 
loss to the king’s cause. For the first time Rupert’s horsemen 
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had been put to flight, and men began to look upon Cromwell’® 
Ironsides (as his soldiers were called) as better than the cavalry 
of the prince. By the battle the king, too, lost all the north of 
England. 



Second Battle of Newbury. The Independents. Later 
in the year the king pinned up Essex and his army in Cornwall, 
and forced them to surrender to him at Lostwithiel. On his 
way back he was met by Manchester, Essex, Waller, and 
Cromwell, and the second battle of Newbury was fought in 
1644. Neither side won, though it was said that if he had 
wished to do so Manchester could have beaten the king. But 
like Essex, and many others who fought against Charles, 
Manfteder did not wish to see the king so worsted as to be 
forged to hand over all his power to Parliament. Oliver 
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Cromwell, and men like him, did not think the same. They 
wished to take away the king’s power because they saw he was 
not fit to rule. These men were called Independents because 
they did not like any religious system, but held that each 



congregation should be free and independent of all other 
religious bodies. They now wanted to make the whole army 
as full of seal against the king as Cromwell’s own Ironsides 
wore. They were frightened, too, by attempts that were being 
made to bring about peace at Uxbridge . Cromwell charged 
Manchester with not having done his best to beat the king at 
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Newbury, and, to get rid of such half-hearted men, brought Into 
and carried through Parliament what is called the Self-Denying 
Ordinance, by which no member of either House could be an 
officer in the army* The army was formed on a new model; 
Sir Thomas Fairfax was to be its commander, and his men 
were to be regular soldiers, always ready to fight, and not, 
as before, mere levies raised for some battle or siege and then 
sent home. 

The End of the War. Naseby, 1645. By spring, 1648, 
this new army was ready. Though Charles was troubled by 
quarrels between his generals and civil advisers, he began the 
year well. Montrose had raised an army for him in Scotland 
and won many battles. The king himself took Leicester. 
Fairfax and Cromwell at once met to prevent his attacking 
London or the eastern counties, and the battle of Naseby was 
fought (June 14, 1645). The New Model army did its work well. 
Charles was hopelessly defeated and his army destroyed. He 
fled to Oxford, then into Wales. The war was now really over; 
Fairfax and Cromwell had nothing further to do but take the 
towns which still held out for the king. Bristol, Exeter, and 
Other places soon fell, and Oxford was besieged. Seeing he 
could do nothing, the king surrendered to the Scots at 
Newark in June, 1646, hoping they would save him from the 
hatred of Parliament. Oxford was given up, and Fairfax and 
the army were masters of all England. Charles was a prisoner 
in the Scottish army for the rest of the year. But in December, 
1646, a treaty was made. The Parliament paid the Scots’ war 
expenses and in return Charles, who refused to agree to rule as 
they wished, was handed over to the English Parliament and 
imprisoned in Holmby House in Northamptonshire. 

Montrose in Scotland. The only hope that had been left 
the king after Naseby lay in Montrose, who had raised troops 
in Scotland for the king. Montrose was a Presbyterian, but 
loved the king, and did not wish to see Argyll and his party, 
who wanted to lessen the king’s power in Scotland, become too 
strong, and so in 1644 he tried to rally the Scottish royalists 
round him# With the help of some troops from Ireland, 
Montrose beat all the armies sent against him; and in 1644 
and 1645 won all the north of Scotland, by the great victory 
Of Kilsyth (1645) becoming master of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
Put his Highland troops were jealous of one another and would 
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not stay in the Lowlands, but returned home, so that Montrose 
was defeated at Pkiliphaugh (September, 1645), and obliged to 
leave Scotland. 

The Army and the Parliament, The English army did 
not agree with the views of Parliament for the settlement of 
the country, and therefore tried to prevent the king’s granting 
what Parliament asked. The English Parliament was now 
composed mainly of men who were anxious to set up a form 
of church government known as Presbyterianism, and who 
would give back to Charles a large share of his power if he would 
agree to do so. The army held different views on religion. 
They did not want to give back to the king much power in the 
government of England, because they feared that all they had 
fought for in the civil war would then be lost. The king tried 
to come^ to some agreement with both the Parliament and the 
army, but he would not give up the government of the Church 
by bishops, and so could not agree with Parliament; nor could 
he agree with the Independents, because he would not part 
with his power in the government, as he thought he was bound 
to hand on to the next king all the power he had got when 
he became king. During the first half of 1647 the Parliament 
tried to dissolve the army, so that it might be able to settle 
the country as it liked ; but the army said it would not be 
disbanded until what it had fought for was won, namely, the 
settlement of the country. In June Cornet Joyce carried off 
Charles from Holrnby House to Newmarket, where he was 
in the hands of the army. This act lessened the power of 
Parliament over the king, and three months later the army 
came to London and forced the Parliament to do what it 
wished. Terms of peace were drawn up and sent to Charles, 
but he would not agree to any of them. By this time there 
were many in the army who did not think any agreement 
with Charles was possible, and that it was better to rule without 
him. They thought, too, that if the result of the war was not to 
be lost, it was time to set up a now Government, which should 
allow greater liberty to all Englishmen. These men were led by 
Colonel Lilburne, and called Levellers. 

Treaty of Carisbrooke, 1047. In November, 1647, the 
king fled by night from Hampton Court, where he had been 
lodged when the army marched to London, to Carisbrooke 
Castle, in the Isle of Wight. The Scots had persuaded him 
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to do so, telling him that his life was in danger, because at 
Hampton Court he was so near to the army* Soon after his 
flight Charles made a treaty with the Scots, by which he 
agreed to set up Presbyterianism, their form of church govern¬ 
ment, for some years, in return for which they promised to help 
him to regain his power as king. This treaty was known 
as the Treaty of Carisbrooke. Charles now rejected all the 
proposals made to him by the English army and Parliament, 
and the army saw it was impossible to settle the country with 
Charles’ help. They determined to do so without him, and in 
January, 1648, passed a vote through Parliament that No 
Addresses or proposals for the settlement of the country should 
be made with Charles. 

The Second Civil War, 1648. This vote frightened the 
Scots, who did not want to see the army set up Independency, 
and also the moderate men and Presbyterians in England, who 
did not want to see the king lose all his power; and when the 
officers of the army, at a great meeting at Windsor in April, 
declared their intention of punishing the king for the war he 
had caused, a second civil war at once broke out. The Scots 
entered into an engagement to defend the king, and were joined 
by all in England who feared the army or loved the king. In 
May, 1648, the royalists rose for the king in some force in 
Kent, but were easily defeated by Fairfax. Goring, who had 
commanded them, then crossed to Essex and was besieged in 
Colchester, but was obliged to yield in July. In Wales, Lang- 
home and Poyer had declared for the king, but were besieged in 
Pembroke by Cromwell, and surrendered to him. Meanwhile 
an army of 10,000 Scots under the duke of Hamilton had 
entered England and marched into Lancashire. Cromwell at 
once marched against them, and defeated them in the three 
days’ battle of Preston or Wigan , in August. Hamilton and 
Langdale, who had raised the royalists in the north, were both 
taken prisoners, and Hamilton was executed early next year. 
During the war the English Parliament had reopened negotia¬ 
tions with the king. While the army was near London, 
Parliament had been forced to agree with its wishes; now, 
when the army left, it tried again to come to terms with 
the king, and made the Treaty of Newport with him. As 
soon as the war was over the army came back to London. 
Angry with the Parliament for treating with the king after 
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the vote of No Addresses, it authorized Colonel Pride to turn 
out of the House of Commons those members who had favoured 
the Treaty of Newport and at once set about the punishment 
of the king. 

Trial and Execution of Charles I, 1640. Charles was 
now removed from Carisbrooke to Hurst Castle, and then to 
Whitehall. In January, 1649, he was tried at Westminster by a 
court of forty-eight persons, set up by Parliament and called the 
High Court of Justice. He denied the right of the court to try 
him, but was judged guilty of high treason for his acts as king 
and for the war he had caused. On January 30 he was executed 
at Whitehall, in the presence of a vast crowd of people. He was 
allowed to speak to the people as he stood on the scaffold. He 
told them he was no traitor, but died a martyr to the true liberty 
of England. He could not give away power which was not his 
alone, but was his in trust for the kings who would succeed him ; 
he ended by declaring himself a true Protestant. When the axe 
fell and the life of Charles I was ended, the people round the 
scaffold uttered a cry of horror. Such an act was strange in 
England ; men feared for the peace and liberty of their country. 

Character of Charles I. Charles I was an earnest, refined, 
and serious man. He meant to rule England well, but did not 
see until too late that the people were against his way of doing 
so. He loved the Church, was religious himself, and did not see 
why the Puritans would not worship as he did ; nor did he see why 
the people should share his power with him. He was too much 
under the influence of the queen, who kept advising him wrong, 
and so able men like Strafford were unable to help him. He 
was weak too, often changing his mind, though also obstinate, 
so that he would not give way if he could possibly help it. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE PROTECTORATE 
(1649-1660) 

The State of England in 1649. England was now without 
a king; b j whom was the chief power to be wielded ? The 
army with its general, Cromwell, alone seemed to be left. It had 
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purged tike House of Commons of all but about fifty member#* 
whose view# agreed with its own, and now, in February, 164% 
both kingship and the House of Lords were swept away as 
Useless, Nor were the army and what was left of the House 
of Commons, the Rump as it was called, likely to agree. The 
officers thought the people should say how the country ought 
to be ruled, and the people were not represented by the Rump, 
Rut before any form of government could be settled upon it 
was needful to put down the enemies of the Commonwealth, as 
the new government without a king was called. For the time, 
therefore, a council of state of forty-one was set up, which had 
full power to rule the country. Cromwell, the leading man in 
the army, was busied with keeping peace and upholding the 
Commonwealth. He crushed a rising of men called Levellers, 
who, taught by John Lilburne, wished all things to be held in 
common, and for men to live as they were believed to have lived 
in the early ages of the world. 

Cromwell in Ireland. Drogheda. Wexford. But a more 
serious danger called Cromwell and his army away from England. 
In Ireland, where the rebels of 1641 still held out, Ormonde had 
united the Roman Catholics and the royalists to fight for Charles’ 
son, afterwards Charles II, and had seized most of the country. 
In 1649 Cromwell crossed over to Ireland as general and lord- 
lieutenant, He looked upon the war as a religious one, because 
his enemies were mostly Roman Catholics. Full of zeal against 
them he stormed and took Drogheda and Wexford. The rebel 
defenders of these towns were all slain without mercy, by the 
strict law of war. Cromwell also hoped by such slaughter to save 
bloodshed in the end and frighten other places to give way before 
him. He soon won the south and east of the country. In 1650 
he was called away to Scotland, but he left Ireton and Ludlow to 
finish the conquest, which they soon did. Ireland was then treated 
as a newly won land. The royalists and Irish were driven from 
their lands and sent to live in the wild and barren province of 
Connaught, where they were surrounded by a band of soldiers. 
The test of the country was granted out in payment to soldiers, 
and to those who had lent the Parliament money. The open 
exercise of the Roman Catholic religion was put down. The 
result of such harsh rule was that 20,000 of the best men left 
Ireland, and took service with Catholic princes abroad, 

Cromwell in Scotland. Dunbar. When Cromwell was 
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called away from Ireland he found that the Soots had crowned 
Charles II as king, and given up their friendship with England* 
At once he marched towards Edinburgh. But the city was too 
strong for him to attack, so he fell back on Dunbar. There 
Leslie and the Scottish army met him. Cromwell waited till 
the Scottish army had come down from the hills, where it first 



was, and then attacked it. The charge of the English troops 
was too fierce for the Scots to stand against it; they turned and 
fled. At the moment of victory Cromwell saw the morning sun 
rising above the sea, and cried out in triumph, so loud that his 
voice could be heard above the din of battle, ‘ Let God arise, and 
let His enemies be scattered.’ The battle of Dunbar was fought 
on September 3, 1660. 
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Worcester, 1651. In spite of their defeat the Scots still 
hoped to help Charles. Early in 1651 Charles was crowned 
at Scone; a new army was gathered together, and with the king 
at its head marched south into England. Few Englishmen 
joined him, but he reached Worcester in safety. There, on 
September S, 1651, Cromwell, who had followed from Scotland, 
completely defeated it. Charles, after many narrow escapes, 
reached Normandy in safety. He did not return to England 
till 1660. Meanwhile Robert Blake, one of the greatest of 
English seamen, had driven away the royalist pirates, who 
attacked English ships sailing in the Channel. The Common¬ 
wealth was now without enemies at home. Ireland was crushed, 
and General Monk was left to keep order in Scotland. 

The Dutch War. But England was not at peace abroad. 
In 1651 the Navigation Act was passed, for the benefit of our 
merchant service, by which it was ordered that all goods 
brought to this country should come either in English vessels, 
or in those of the country from whence the goods' came. 
This was a great loss to the grasping Dutch merchants, whose 
ships carried the goods of most of Europe. The Dutch were 
disliked in England because they had sheltered Charles II, 
and even murdered Dorislaus, the ambassador of the Common¬ 
wealth. War soon broke out. Many sea-fights were fought 
between Blake and the great Dutch admirals, Van Tromp and 
De Ruyter. In 1652 Blake was beaten off the Naze, and the 
Dutch admiral carried a broom at his mast-head to show that 
he had swept the English from the seas. Next year he was 
defeated at the great battles between Portland and La Hogue 
and the North Foreland. After this, in 1654, the Dutch made 
peace. They agreed to the English claim of supremacy at sea, 
and to observe the Navigation Act of 1651. 

Dismissal of the Long Parliament. After his successes 
in Ireland and Scotland, Cromwell was looked up to as not only 
the greatest general, but also as the foremost man in England. 
So he himself believed, that as God had given him victory, He 
had approved his work and use of power. He now set about 
the settlement of the country. He wished to make reforms, and 
to give people a feeling that the civil war was over and England 
would at last enjoy peace. He found the present Parliament 
full ol distrust and even hostile to the army. It would not help 
him to give people a feeling of peace by framing a scheme of 
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government; and so he took the advice of his officers, and, in 
April, 1653, dismissed it. He entered the House and blamed 
the members for the little work they had done. In a fit of anger 
he exclaimed, ‘ Ye are no Parliament; I will put an end to your 
prating.* Calling in twenty or thirty of his soldiers, he cleared 
the House; the speaker was forced from the chair, and the 
long Parliament was at an end. 

Barebone’s Parliament. Cromwell had now destroyed all 
the framework by which England had been ruled for hundreds 
of years. He did not himself wish to set up the army as a means 
of government; he thought the chief power should lie with 
a single person, and with a Parliament to make laws and grant 
money. Above all, civil and religious liberty must be preserved; 
if the people did not know what was good for them they must 
be ruled by those who did. Cromwell tried to carry out these 
views by calling together an assembly of ‘ God-fearing men,* 
to act as a Parliament, in August, 1653. They were called the 
‘ Little Parliament,’ or ‘ Barebone’s Parliament,’ after the name 
of one member, Praise-God Barebone. These men at once tried 
to carry out reforms, but without any thought of the feelings and 
rights of the rest of their countrymen. This Cromwell saw could 
only lead to discontent, and so towards the end of the year the 
assembly ceased to exist. 

Cromwell and his Parliaments. Cromwell was still no 
nearer the 4 healing and settling ’ of England he so desired. 
He saw now he must himself rule and take the chief power. 
By a paper called the ‘ Instrument of Government,* drawn up 
by the army in December, 1653, Oliver Cromwell became lord 
protector. He was to rule with the help of a council of state 
and a Parliament. The Parliament, with representatives from 
Ireland and Scotland, met in the autumn of 1654. It at once 
attacked the power of the army and the authority of the 
protector; and did not help to settle the country, as it did 
not think that Cromwell should have the chief power. Cromwell 
dissolved it as soon as he could, but he still hoped to rule with 
the help of Parliament. Another was called in 1656, royalists 
who had been elected not being allowed to sit. This Parliament 
brought forward a new scheme of government called the 4 Peti¬ 
tion and Advice,’ by which Cromwell was to take the name of 
king, and set up a new House of Lords. The new title he refused, 
and the attempt to make a second House failed. The same 
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Parliament met again early in 1658, when it attacked Cromwell’s 
authority and position, and was at once dissolved. 

Cromwell’s Home Policy. Though many Parliaments had 
met they had done little to carry on the government in England. 
Since 1653, Cromwell, backed by the army, really had done all 
that had been done. He had set up an orderly rule, had dealt 
out justice fairly. Toleration to all but Roman Catholics and 
Episcopalians had been allowed. The Jews, whom Edward I 
had driven from England, were let return. Reforms of law and 
the Court of Chancery, as well as in the election of members of 
Parliament, had been brought about. Durham University was 
founded, and trade revived. Still many disliked Cromwell’s 
government. The royalists and others, who had hoped to see 
their own ideas carried out, formed plots against him; eight or 
ten were known of during his short rule. In 1655 the protector 
divided England into thirteen districts, and placed a major- 
general over each to keep order and to put down any effort at 
rebellion. 

Cromwell's Foreign Policy. One main idea in all Crom¬ 
well’s relations with foreign states was to band together all the 
Protestants in Europe against the Roman Catholics. He made 
treaties with Sweden, Denmark, and Portugal, and ended the 
Dutch war as soon as he could. He forced the duke of 
Savoy to allow the Waldenses, who were his Protestant sub¬ 
jects, to return to their homes, from which he had driven them. 
France and Spain, at war with one another, both sought his 
friendship; Cromwell allied himself with the former and joined 
in the war against Spain. The English fleet in the West Indies 
failed in an attack on Hispaniola, but took Jamaica in 1655, 
Blake fought the Spanish silver fleet from South America in 
Tenerifre harbour, and seized about £1,000,000. On land, too, 
the English fared well; Mardyke and Dunkirk in the Nether¬ 
lands were taken, and Cromwell kept Dunkirk as his share of 
the spoils of war. 

Cromwell's Death and Character. On the day on which 
he had won the battles of Dunbar and Worcester, September 3, 
the protector died, in 1658. He had taken a large part in English 
history* He had led on Puritanism to kill Charles I, but he 
alone could control it and set up a firm government, though 
fee could not get a Parliament to help him. His real strength 
toy his army and the fact that Englishmen saw his true 
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C tness. At home he brought peace ; abroad, he raised 

land to a leading position in Europe. In character he was 
deeply religions, and full of hatred of all deceit. But he was 
kind to all but the foes of his country, and tolerant to all whom 
he believed to be good men and good citizens. His real 
Puritanism, his idea of God’s nearness, of his own duty, and 
the fearless way in which he fulfilled it, will always be the features 
of his character which Englishmen will remember. 

Richard Cromwell. Before Oliver CromweU’s death, he 
was believed to have named his eldest son, Richard Cromwell, 
to succeed him as protector. At any rate Richard took up his 
father’s position ; but he was a quiet, weak man, unused to deal 
with public affairs and quite unable to keep in check the three 
chief parties in the country at that time: the army, the republicans, 
and the moderate men. Richard tried to give all power to the 
third party, who wished to rule England as Oliver had done. 
He called a Parliament which met in January, 1659. A part of it 
attacked the new protector’s authority, and another part, led by 
Cromwell himself, tried to make the army wholly subject to 
Parliament and to the protector. The officers of the army 
refused to allow this, and forced Richard to dissolve his Parlia¬ 
ment in April. Soon Richard had to give way to the cabals 
of the generals and to the republican feeling which objected 
to any one man having the chief power. He withdrew from his 
position in May, and spent the rest of his life quietly in the 
country. 

The Rump restored. The Army in Power. These 
divisions of the rulers of the Commonwealth led to a rising 
of the royalists in the summer of 1659, which General Lambert 
put down. The army now held sole power* It brought hack 
the members of the old Rump, whom Cromwell had dismissed 
in 1653, and set them up to rule the country. Lambert wished 
the army to be free from control of the civil power; this the 
Rump would not allow, and for the second time the Long 
Parliament was overthrown and its members sent home. Again 
Lambert and the army were in power, but Englishmen did not 
wish to be ruled by the army, eagerly desiring peace and a 
settled form of government. 

General Monk. At this moment General George Monk, 
whom Cromwell had left to rule Scotland in 1651, marched 
south with his army. He was a quiet, silent man, who let 
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tW» one know what he was going to do, but he was known 
to wish to rule England by a civil and not by a military power, 
and to dislike the religious views of the army and Lambert. 
On January 1, 1660, he crossed the Tweed; Lambert marched 
to meet him, but his army melted away. When he reached 
London in February, Monk found that the general wish for a 
Parliament had led the army again to allow the Rump to meet. 
He wished to see what the English people really wanted, and so 
restored those members who had been driven from the House of 
Commons in 1648 by Colonel Pride, on the understanding that 
the Parliament should then dissolve itself. This was done early 
in 1660, and the Long Parliament came to an end, after having 
existed for nearly twenty years. A free Parliament was now 
called and met in April, 1660. It was called a ‘ Convention * 
because it was not called together by a king, as all English 
Parliaments ought by law to be. 

Tlx© Restoration. Monk had already seen that the people 
wished again to have a king. He invited Charles to return to 
England and wear his father’s crown, and induced him to promise 
religious toleration and a general pardon. This Charles did in 
the Declaration of Breda , but all was to depend upon the 
wishes of Parliament. At once the new Parliament asked him 
to return to England; in May he left the Hague, landed at 
Dover, and entered London on the 29th. Most Englishmen 
were glad of his return. They had grown weary of the many 
changes in the way of ruling them, and, above all, they did not 
wish to be ruled by the army, which alone seemed to have any 
real power, and which no one could keep in order after Oliver 
Cromwell’s death. 

The Results of the Commonwealth. Relations of King 
and Parliament. Thus for eleven years, since 1649, England 
had tried to rule herself without a king, and had failed. But 
although in 1660 the king was set back on his throne, and 
the Commonwealth ended, the work of the Long Parliament, 
of the army, and of Cromwell had not been in vain. It is 
true that men had wearied of the sudden changes of the 
last two years and of the licence and fanaticism of the Inde¬ 
pendent sects, and were therefore glad to welcome back a king 
and return to a known form of government. But the position of 
the Hew king was different from that of the old. Charles II 
not commit illegal acts as Charles I had done, nor dared 
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be rule without the advice of ministers who he knew were 
answerable to Parliament for all they did. Parliament too had 
§et up the new king, and Charles II always felt that it could (as 
he said) send him on his travels again. He did not dare, there¬ 
fore, to oppose it; although, as we shall see, he tried to get 
rid of it and rule without it. The Restoration was not really the 
giving up of all that had been done since 1640, but an attempt 
to make kingship and the new ideas that had grown up work 
together. These new ideas—of which the chief was the right of 
the people to be ruled as they wished—had first been brought 
forward by Eliot and Pym. They were now partly allowed, but 
only became firmly fixed at the Revolution of 1688. Nor in 
religious affairs was the work of the Commonwealth undone. 
It is true that bishops and the Church were at once put back 
in their old position; but men had learnt the first lessons of 
toleration—they had seen that persons of different religious views 
could live peaceably side by side. It is true also that the severe 
rule of the Puritans, which looked on pleasure as evil, gave place 
to the riotous joy of the court under Charles II. But the spirit 
of Puritanism still lived. Men still felt that to live well was 
a hard fight with evil. Milton, the prophet of Puritanism, still 
lived and wrote till 1674. 

Literature. John Milton, born in London in 1608, had seen 
the last of the great Elizabethan dramatists pass away. After 
Shakespeare’s death in 1616, his greatest successor, Ben Jonson, 
continued writing until his death in 1637, and with him a group 
of men like Chapman and others. But even in ‘ Rare Ben Jonson * 
we can see the beginnings of the decay of the great Elizabethan 
drama. Shakespeare had written of man and inan’s entire 
nature. Jonson and his followers wrote only of parts and phases 
of man’s life ; later dramatic work lost its real truth and value, as 
it showed more and more the divisions that were growing up in 
England during the reigns of James I and Charles I. Although 
it lingered on, the great Elizabethan drama died with Jonson. 
By that time it had become full of strange wit and fancies which 
took the place of the natural freedom and strong earnestness of 
the earlier poets. But the place of the drama was taken by 
a new form of lyrical poetry, which carried to excess the free use 
of various and fanciful metres and conceits. Used by Abraham 
Cowley and Robert Herrick, who wrote chiefly between 1640 
and 1660, this form of poetry reached its height in later years, 
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whm Dryden wrote.his 4 Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day.’ The Church 
during Charles Fs reign produced two fine poets : the 4 sweet 
Mger of the Temple,’ George Herbert, and 4 the Silurist * Henry 
Vaughan, whose holy and peaceful lives were seen in the calm 
and high devotion of their poetry. 

John Milton. All these changes Milton had seen, and 
himself stood between the two epochs. His earlier poems 
(Comus, VAllegro, II Penseroso , &c.) were written with the 
freedom of the Elizabethan poets. His later works became 
more regular in form, like those of classical writers, whom a 
group of new poets were taking as their model. Of these new 
writers, Edmund Waller and Sir John Davenant were chief. 
Brought up under Puritan influences and educated at Cambridge, 
Milton gathered to himself all that was best in Puritanism. He 
loved liberty, virtue, and truth, and whichever of these was 
attacked or in danger he was ready to defend. Before the civil 
war broke out he wrote, studied, and travelled abroad; but 
when the struggle began he felt called by duty to forsake study 
and leisure and take active side against the royalists. He became 
the chief writer against the Church and king, and pleaded for 
liberty in all its forms, often, as when he urged the freedom 
of the press in his Areopagitka , against the wishes and ideas of 
his friends. 

Paradise Dost. Pilgrim’s Progress. In 1649 Milton 
became 4 secretary for foreign tongues ’ to the council of state, 
in which office he became a great friend and admirer of 
Oliver Cromwell. Busied now with affairs of state, Milton had 
little time to give to poetry, but at the Restoration he was 
disgraced, and was content to be allowed to live quietly without 
farther public office. Milton now wrote his greatest poems. In 
the drama of Samson Agonistes (1671) he bewailed the failure 
of the Commonwealth, and foretold that the judgement of heaven 
Would fall on England’s rulers for their evil lives and disregard 
of the liberties of the people. Blind (as he had been since 1662), 
and ousted from office, Milton bemoaned his lack of power to 
help England and to save Puritanism. His best-known poem was 
written a few years earlier than Samson Agonistes , and published 
in 1667. It was called Paradise Lost In it Milton told the 
story of the creation and fall of roan. He told how wickedness 
(in flue person of Satan) triumphed over good (in the person of 
faan). But as, in Samson Agonistes , Milton foretold that in the 
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end evil would give place to good, so in his poem of Paradise' 
Regained he wrote of man being put back in right relation 
to God, and of evil being finally overcome. This was Milton’s 
last poem. He died in 1674, still looking forward to the triumph 
of truth and liberty, as he had looked forward in his two 

a test poems to the triumph of good over evil. With Milton 
all that was best in English Puritanism. Another writer, 
John Bunyan, a tinker of Bedford, in the Pilgrim's Progress 
and the Holy War, wrote of man’s trials and troubles. In the 
first and most famous of these, by the picture of a man’s journey 
on earth beset with many difficulties, he told simply, earnestly, 
and vividly of the trials and dangers that beset the soul of man 
on its way from earth to heaven. His work has the spirit of 
Cromwell’s Ironsides in it, and he is one of the most popular 
of all English writers, and deservedly so. 


CHAPTER V 

CHARLES II (1660-1685) 

Charles II. His Views. For many years during the 
troubles of the Commonwealth Charles had lived out of 
England, and he came back with ideas learnt abroad, which 
were little likely to please the English people. He wished to 
give freedom of worship to Nonconformists (as the Puritans 
were now called), and above all to the Roman Catholics, who 
had shown him much kindness during his travels. * Later in life 
he became a Roman Catholic himself, and even hoped to make 
Roman Catholicism the religion of England. Charles, too, was 
anxious to rule as Louis XIV did in France, without being 
hampered by Parliament whenever money became needful to 
him. He was able, kindly, witty, shrewd, and unprejudiced. 
In person he was handsome, but he loved pleasure and took 
it openly; he was careless of appearances, and let his court 
become a scandal to England. 

The Restoration Settlement. 1, The Church. But at his 
accession Charles was liked by the people. At once the old 
Church of England was restored, and other ministers who were 
in the places of church clergy turned out by the Act of 
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Uniformity. The lands that had been taken from the Church 
were also given back. While Edward Hyde, now earl of 
Clarendon, was in power, the Parliament that met in 1661 
passed Acts against all who were not Churchmen. The 
Corporation, Conventicle, and Five Mile Acts made it unlawful 
for such men to hold office in any corporation, or meet together 
for religious purposes, or for their ministers to come within five 
miles of a town. Under these Acts many men were punished; 
among them was John Bunyan, who, while in Bedford gaol, 
wrote the Pilgrim's Progress. An effort was made to unite 
Churchmen and Presbyterians in 1661 at the Savoy Conference, 
but it failed and only led to slight changes in the Prayer Book. 

2. The Country. In many ways the rule of Charles II was 
not more popular than that of his father. But at first men 
were so glad to be freed from the many changes that had come 
after Charles I’s death, that they let the new king do as he 
pleased. The new Parliament put to death about eleven persons 
who had taken part in the trial of Charles I. It disbanded the 
large army that had been kept up during the Commonwealth, 
but let Charles keep about three regiments to act as a guard. 
From this small beginning our present army has grown. But 
on one point the king and his Parliament could not agree. 
He wanted to give religious freedom to the Roman Catholics; 
it would not allow him to do so. Throughout all his reign 
Englishmen showed the greatest fear and hatred towards persons 
of that religion, and by the strength of that feeling James II was 
afterward driven from his throne. 

Clarendon, 1660-1667. For the first seven years of his 
reign Charles’ great minister was Edward Hyde, now earl of 
Clarendon. He had shared in the king’s exile, and had come 
back with him in 1660. From 1660 to 1667 he really ruled 
England. He wanted to make things just as they were before 
the civil war; to make king and Parliament work well together 
with almost equal power. He withstood Charles’ wish to favour 
the Roman Catholics, as he did the attempt of the Commons to 
find out how the king spent the large sums of money they 
granted him. Clarendon was made more powerful because his 
daughter, Anne Hyde, had been married to James, duke of York, 
Cjbaries’ brother. In foreign affairs he allied England with 
France, and in 1662 brought about the marriage of Charles with 
Catherine of Braganza, daughter of the king of Portugal, the ally 
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of France. He also made war on the Dutch. The Navigation 
Act of 1651 had been renewed in 1660, and quarrels had arisen 
between Englishmen and Dutchmen in Africa and other places. 
War was declared in 1665. The Dutch fleet was beaten off 
Lowestoft; but next year, off the North Foreland , in a great 
fight that lasted four days, they beat Monk, who had been made 
duke of Albemarle. In 1667, while peace was talked of and the 
English had sent home their ships, the Dutch sailed up the 
Thames as far as Gravesend, and set fire to English ships lying at 
Chatham. This made the English anxious to continue the war, in 
order to punish the Dutch for this insult; but peace was made at 
Breda in the same year. By it England gained the New Nether¬ 
lands and New Amsterdam, which was renamed New York. 

Clarendon’s Fall. England had been driven to end the 
war by two great calamities at home. In 1665 London was 
visited by a terrible plague, which killed many of its inhabitants. 
The following year, a great fire burnt a large part of the city. 
Four hundred streets, 13,000 houses, were burnt down, as well 
as 89 churches, among them being St. Paul’s Cathedral. These 
misfortunes and the unlucky end of the Dutch war made 
the Commons attack Clarendon, who was looked upon as the 
cause of England’s ill success. He was disliked, too, because 
while he was in power Dunkirk, which Cromwell had won for 
England, had been sold to the French. Charles himself was 
tired of a minister who reproved him for his life of pleasure 
and his partiality for the Roman Catholics. So in 1667 he was 
impeached; whereupon he fled to France, and stayed there till 
his death in 1674. He had done well for England in making 
the country settle down after the troubles of the Commonwealth, 
but perhaps his greatest claim to be remembered is his History 
of the Great Rebellion and of his own life—two books which tell 
us much of the men among whom he lived, and his wise benefac¬ 
tions to the University of Oxford. 

New Ministers. Foreign Policy. After Clarendon’s fall 
Charles had no great minister. He ruled with the help of 
a small committee, or Cabal as it was called, of five men, who 
had done all they could to drive Clarendon from-power. These 
men were Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauder¬ 
dale. The first two of these were Roman Catholics, and wanted 
England to ally itself with France; and it was known Charles 
also wished to do the same, as he had in 1662 married 
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Catherine of Braganza, daughter of the king of Portugal, who 
was allied with Prance. But friendship with France was not 
relished by the Commons. Louis XIV was a keen Roman 
Catholic, and even now had made France the most powerful 
country in Europe. So in 1668 they forced Charles to form 
a Triple Alliance between England, Holland, and* Sweden, to 
oppose France. But it was not the English king’s real wish 
to fight Louis. He already saw that Parliament would not allow 
him to show any favour to the Roman Catholics, and it had 
clearly denied his right to rule as an absolute king. As it 
was hostile to his two great objects, he turned to Louis to help 
him to become free from the need of asking money and advice 
from the House of Commons. Louis was glad to win over 
Charles because he knew Englishmen would withstand his plan 
of overthrowing their Protestant neighbours in Holland. And 
so in 1670 the secret Treaty of Dover was made between Louis 
and Charles. By it the French king gave Charles money to 
carry out his two great objects, and Charles was to help Louis 
in his war against the Dutch. 

* Charles and Parliament. This treaty was only known to 
about three men in England, but in 1672 Charles easily led the 
English to make war on the Dutch. Men were anxious to have 
revenge after the bad ending of the last war, and the two 
countries were jealous of one another’s trade. Neither side 
beat the other, though the English defeated the Dutch in 
Southwold Bay (1672), and owing to troubles at home, Charles 
was forced to make peace with Holland two years later. To 
raise money for this war, Charles had refused in 1672 to pay 
interest on the loans of money that merchants and other people 
had made him. More serious was the ill-feeling he raised 
against himself by issuing the Declaration of Indulgence in the 
same year. By it Charles suspended all the Acts of Parliament 
against those who were not members of the Church of England, 
and gave them freedom of worship. At once a large party in 
Parliament grew up hostile to the king. It was made stronger 
by the fact that Ashley, now earl of Shaftesbury, joined it, 
because he had found out about the secret Treaty of Dover, and 
saw for the first time that Charles wanted to draw England 
nearer to Rome, and to rule without calling Parliament together. 
Other men, too, now saw that the Declaration was chiefly 
put forward to benefit the Roman Catholics. The duke of York, 
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heir to the throne, had just declared himself of that belief, and 
in spite of the protests of Parliament married a second wife, 
Mary of Modena, of the same religion. 

The Strong Feeling against the Homan Catholics. 
Opposition to Charles. Test Act. Above all, Englishmen 
feared the Roman Catholics; they had not forgotten the Spanish 
Armada, nor the Gunpowder Plot. The party opposed to 
Charles in Parliament forced him to recall the Declaration, and 
the Test Act was passed in 1673, by which none but members 
of the Church of England could hold any official position. At 
once the duke of York gave up his post of admiral; Clifford and 
Arlington their places as Charles’ ministers. The Cabal was 
broken up, and Charles was driven to make peace with Holland 
in 1674. As his new minister he took the earl of Danby, who, 
like Clarendon, wished the king and his Parliaments to work 
together, and hated Roman Catholicism. Charles still further 
gave way to the feeling of England in favour of Protestant 
foreign allies by arranging a marriage between William III, 
who was head of the Dutch Republic, and Mary, daughter of 
the duke of York, which took place in 1677. 

Dislike of the Duke of York. Beyond this the king 
would not give way to popular feeling. England was sharply 
divided. The king was paid by Louis not to make war on 
France, and many of the Commons were bribed by the Dutch 
not to allow Charles to join France against them. At this 
moment affairs at home attracted the notice of all. Shaftesbury 
and the party he led, called the country party, and later the WhigB, 
feared if the duke of York should become king,.as he would 
when Charles died, he would make England a Roman Catholic 
country and would try to rule without calling together Parliament. 
An effort was now made to prevent him succeeding his brother 
on the grounds of his religion. The Commons brought forward 
a bill, known as the Exclusion Bill, by which he was to be passed 
over, as if dead, and the next heir to the crown take his place. 

The Popish Plot. About the same time an event happened 
which filled men’s minds with fear. A man named Titus Oates 
told of a great plot of the Roman Catholics to kill the king and 
change the govejjiment of the country. The people at once 
believed all he said, and many men were put to death unjustly* 
It is to be feared that some of the country party who did not 
think there was any real plot at all, did much to increase the 
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general panic, in order to be able to carry the Exclusion Bill. 
Oates was found out later to have made up the charges he 
brought against people. 

Jfetr Ministers. But Charles would not give up his brother’s 
cause or allow the Exclusion Bill to become law; he had, 
however, to give way when Parliament attacked Danby, who 
had been obliged to arrange secret treaties between Charles II 
and Louis XIV. He was imprisoned in the Tower in 1679. 
The king took as his ministers Sunderland, Oodolphin, and 
Laurence Hyde, later earl of Rochester. He even agreed to 
a scheme of Sir William Temple’s to rule with the advice of 
a Privy Council of thirty members, but it was found too large 
to get through any work and soon came to an end. To save 
Danby, Charles had dissolved the Long Parliament of the 
Restoration in 1679. It had sat since 1661. New ones met 
in the next three years, but as they all insisted on the duke of 
York’s exclusion from the throne, Charles soon dismissed them. 

Rise of Parties. This question is of great importance in 
English history. If James were not allowed to become king it 
showed that the king could not claim the crown because he was 
the heir of the royal family, but that Parliament could choose 
whom it liked. James was known to dislike Parliaments and 
to be a Roman Catholic; men feared that, if he became king, 
the liberties and religion of England would be in danger. Round 
this point grew up two great parties, whose names are still in 
use, though their views are not the same. The Tories upheld 
Charles; they thought James by descent was lawful heir and 
could not be set aside. The W T higs, led by Shaftesbury and 
William, Lord Russell, thought the Parliament had chief power 
in the state and could make whom it liked king. Their views 
were put into literary form by John Locke, who was for some 
time Shaftesbury’s secretary. 

Feeling against the Whigs. A Parliament, the last of 
Charles’ reign, met at Oxford in 1681; the Commons refused 
Charles’ offer that James should be king in name, a regent 
being chosen with real power. When they resolved to bring in 
the Exclusion Bill again, Charles dissolved Parliament, and did 
not call another during his reign. Englishmen now became more 
inclined to support the king; they thought the Whigs had gone 
too faivin withstanding the king. The dislike of that party was 
mads greater by the discovery of a plot to kill Charles and James, 
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which had been formed by the wilder men of the party. Charles 
used this plot, the Rye Home Plot , as a means to punish the Whig 
leaders, who really had nothing to do with it. Shaftesbury 
fled to Holland, Lord Russell and Sidney were unjustly put to 
death. Monmouth, one of Charles’ illegitimate children, whom 
the Whigs wished to make king in the place of James, was recon¬ 
ciled to his father. 

Last Years of Charles’ Rule. During the remaining years 
of his reign Charles ruled as he liked. London and other towns 
he made support him by placing officers whom he trusted over 
them. This he did by writs of quo warranto , by which, if a 
town had done anything not allowed by its charter (often 300 or 
400 years old), its form of government was changed and made 
subject to the king; its old charter being forfeited and a new 
one granted. He took little part in foreign affairs, but remained 
friendly with Louis XIV. In 1685 he died, and though he never 
openly declared himself a Roman Catholic, received the rites of 
that Church on his death-bed. His reign had been a troubled one. 
The Commons had wished to take the chief power from him, 
but he had withstood them. They had been able to oblige him 
to send away ministers whom they did not like, and had claimed 
the right of knowing how the king spent the moneys they granted 
to him. Charles II, unlike his father, sometimes gave way to 
Parliament, but wished to rule without its help. Most English¬ 
men opposed this wish, but they had learned by the civil war 
to act by legal methods and not by force. Hence grew up the 
Whig party and, opposed to it, the Tories. 

Commerce. Charles was full of interest in most things. He 
was fond of science and art. In his reign the Royal Society was 
founded in agreement with a scheme of Bacon’s. His love of 
commerce and the naval position of England led to the founding 
of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, which was to teach 
men how to navigate ships. During his reign the English navy, in 
which he took great interest, was, as in Cromwell’s days, the 
finest in Europe, and showed it could beat the Dutch. In all his 
foreign relations Charles kept before him the growth of English 
commerce. Portugal, on his marriage with Catherine, gave him 
Tangier and Bombay. From Holland he got some places in North 
America. During his reign new English colonies were founded, 
such as Carolina in 1663, and the Quaker settlement founded by 
William Penn in 1683, and called after him Pennsylvania. 
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CHAPTER VI 

JAMES II (1685-1688) 

James’ Character and Views. In character James II was 
unlike his brother Charles II. Without his pleasant manners 
and genial nature, he had all the former king’s love of sensual 
pleasures. Far more narrow-minded, obstinate, and stern, he 
was even less likely to please the English people. He was 
known to be a Roman Catholic, and inclined to use the royal 
power even more freely than Charles had done. For the 
moment none withstood him ; he was quietly proclaimed king. 
Charles’ old advisers, Sunderland, Rochester, and Godolphin, 
still kept their places under James, but he was really ruled by 
a Jesuit, Father Petre. In spite of his promise that he would 
uphold the laws and the English Church, he had already 
determined to make England Roman Catholic, and to rule 
without the help of Parliament, if it withstood him. He knew 
such an attempt would rouse the nation against him, and so 
he made a close alliance with Louis XIV, who promised to 
help him against his subjects, if they would not obey their 
king. James at once set about punishing some who had been 
most opposed to him in the last reign. Oates, who had largely 
made up the murderous tale of the Popish Plot, was cruelly 
punished and put in prison. Baxter, a good man who lived 
a holy life, was imprisoned for writing against the persecution 
of Nonconformists. The Parliament James called in 1685 
was carefully filled with men likely to support him. It granted 
a large income to James for life, and at first seemed likely to 
uphold all that the new king did. But it did not really show 
the feeling of the country. Many men feared the use James 
would make of the royal power, far more than they feared his 
religion. 

Monmouth and Argyll's Rebellions. Relying on the 
support of all who were hostile to the new king, a great Pro¬ 
testant rising was planned by the dukes of Monmouth and 
Argyll. Argyll was to gather together all those in Scotland who 
had suffered from the severe way in which the rebellious Pres¬ 
byterians had been put down in late years. Monmouth was to 
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leave Holland, where he was staying, and to land in England, 
declaring his object was to give back to the people the power 
the king was taking away from them. In 1685 these two risings 
took place. Argyll could not get many men to join him; his 
army soon shrunk away, and he himself was taken and executed. 
In England, Monmouth landed in Dorset, and soon found a good 
number of men round his standard, but few of the gentry would 
join him. At Taunton he was given twenty-seven flags worked 
by twenty-seven maids of Taunton. There, too, he was pro¬ 
claimed king. At Sedgemoor , near Bridgewater, he was met by 
the king’s troops and defeated. He fled from the battle and was 
caught in Hampshire, hidden under a bush in a ditch. He was 
taken to London and executed, though he prayed James to spare 
his life. To punish those who had helped Monmouth, Judge 
Jeffreys was sent into the west. He held what is known as the 
‘ Bloody Assize,’ putting to death about 300 people and sending 
nearly 1,000 more to the colonies. 

Dispensing Power and Declaration of Indulgence. James 
now thought he was stronger than ever and might begin to carry 
out his great ideas. He set up a standing army at Hounslow 
Heath, near London, and made many Roman Catholics officers 
in it. By doing this he broke the Test Act, which made it 
unlawful for any but members of the Church of England to serve 
under the king. But he thought his power as king was so great 
that he could lawfully dispense with the clauses of such Acts in 
certain cases. He believed also he could suspend the laws 
altogether if he liked. But this view was not held by many, 
as it made the king more powerful than the laws. Still the 
king used his suspending power in 1686, when he issued a 
Declaration of Indulgence , giving religious freedom to all in 
spite of many Acts of Parliament forbidding it. He also set 
up a new High Commission Court in order to make the Church 
do as he wished. Some of his ministers would not support 
these measures. Halifax and Rochester were dismissed, but 
Sunderland, who had become a Roman Catholic, rose to greater 
power. In London there were riots, chiefly turned against 
those of the king’s religion. People, too, wanted England 
to join the Dutch and fight against France, now the strongest 
country in Europe, but James felt himself obliged to stand in 
close friendship with the French king. The English clergy, 
moreover, were hostile to James. They were jealous because he 
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advanced men ol his own religion to rich positions. At Oxford, 
by dispensing with all Acts against Roman Catholicism, he made 
Massey, a Roman Catholic, dean of Christ Church, and he expelled 
the Fellows of Magdalen College, for refusing to elect a Roman 
Catholic President; and at Cambridge, he tried to force the 
University to give a degree to a monk named Francis. This 
made both Universities opposed to the king. In April, 1688, the 
king issued a new Declaration of Indulgence . He declared himself 
in favour of religious toleration, since all subjects were bound to 
serve the king and state, and suspended all penal laws , as those 
laws against men not members of the English Church were called. 
Some few men, like William Penn, were glad because they thought 
no one should be punished for his religious views. But most 
disliked it. They said the king had not the power to set aside 
laws, and they dreaded lest he should make England a Roman 
Catholic country. The king ordered his declaration to be 
read in all churches. At once seven bishops, led by Sancroft, 
archbishop of Canterbury, asked him to withdraw the order, 
as they could not rightly read what they believed was wrong. 
They were arrested on charges of trying to stir men up to 
rebel against his rule. On their way to the Tower of London 
the whole city flocked to support them, with cheers and 
blessings. In June, 1688, their trial came on. All night the 
jury debated whether they were guilty or not. Early in the 
morning they agreed, and gave their verdict of ‘ not guilty.’ 
The bishops were set free amid the joy of the country. Men 
looked upon them as the saviours of England, and knelt for 
their blessing as they passed through the streets. Bonfires were 
lit, and even the soldiers at Hounslow gave a cheer when the 
news reached them. But though the bishops were set free, 
all churchmen now disliked the king. 

Invitation to William to come to Eugland. The country 
was now weary of James’ rule. He had, it was said, broken the 
laws of England and attacked the Church. No Parliament had 
met since early in the reign. When in June, 1688, a son was bom 
to Jumes, men feared that the rule of the father would be carried 
on by the son. These feelings caused a few leading men among 
th© Whigs to ask William of Orange, whose wife, Mary, was the 
long’s eldest daughter, to come over and free England. The 
nation’s laws, liberties, and religion, they said, were in danger. 
William, whose great object was to be strong enough to put 
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a stop to the conquests of Louis of France, agreed. He hoped 
to win the support of England, if James were made to rule as 
people wished. No one yet talked of making William king 
and driving James away. On November 5, 1688; William 
landed at Torbay in Devonshire. In a short time'many men 
joined him, and he marched towards London. James now 
saw how entirely he had lost the love of his subjects. His 
daughter Anne joined the invaders, and even the officers of 
his army sided with William. Among these the ablest man 
was Lord Churchill, who became later duke of Marlborough. 
Though he had once been James’ page, and afterwards his 
personal friend, he went over with many others to William. 
The king saw that he had no chance of fighting his enemies. 
After making one vain attempt to escape, in December he fled 
to France, to the delight of his opponents, and sought safety 
there with Louis, whose help he had before refused. England 
was now without any Government. There was no king and no 
Parliament. The House of Lords at once met, and called together 
a Convention Parliament , which declared the throne vacant, and 
in February, 1689, offered the crown to William and Mary. At 
last the Parliament had got the chief power in England. It had 
set up a new king who had no real claim to be so by descent. 
Though William III was the grandson of Charles I, he was not 
his heir. If James II were dead, Mary, William’s wife, would 
be the heiress of the crown ; but he would not consent to rule in 
her right without himself being king, and so Parliament offered 
them jointly to rule as king and queen. This they agreed to. 
But many in Scotland and Ireland still looked.on James as 
their rightful king. 


CHAPTER VII 

WILLIAM III AND MARY (1689-1702) 

Character of the Revolution. The Revolution of 1688, 
which drove away one king and set up another, was brought 
about without any actual fighting ; but it was not without keen 
party struggles that William became king. The Whigs did not 
believe in the two great Tory doctrines of the divine right of 
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kings and the duty of passive obedience, but thought that 
the king should rule as the nation wished. The Tories wanted 
James to remain king, but his flight to France and the danger 
of being without a king, because no law or order could be kept 
without one, made them agree to the throne being declared 
vacant. But before a new king was chosen the Parliament did 
what it could to prevent him ruling as James II had done, 
contrary to the nation’s wishes. James II had lost his crown 
because of his love of Roman Catholicism, because of his 
disregard of law, and because men were ashamed of England 
being bound to France. With each of these points in turn the 
Parliament dealt. The new king was not to be allowed to rule 
without Parliament. He was to be subject to it. He was 
forced to call it once each year in order to get grants of money 
(now made for one year only), and to keep order in the 
army, which could not be done unless the Mutiny Act was 
passed afresh each year. Further, a great charter of the rights 
of Englishmen was drawn up, called the Declaration of Rights, 
by which it was declared that (1) the king might not levy taxes 
nor keep a standing army without the consent of Parliament; 
(2) the power of suspending laws and dispensing with them was 
illegal; (3) Parliament should be freely elected, and allowed free 
speech; (4) a subject might petition the king and be given fair 
justice. As soon as William and Mary had accepted this charter, 
they were proclaimed king and queen. William was the leader of 
Protestantism in Europe, and the known enemy of France, so 
England was safe from Roman Catholicism and from being any 
longer the ally of France. With the reign of William III began 
a new period of English history. Parliament, instead of the king, 
became the real ruler of the country. It had made William 
king, it had lessened his power by the Declaration of Rights, 
and it showed that the king henceforward was to be the minister 
of the people, and to rule as they wished, or else they would 
treat him as James II had been treated, and rule without him. 
These views had long been held by the Whigs, and although 
the Tories helped to bring about the change, the Revolution was 
really the triumph of Whig teaching and ideas. 

The Bevolution in Scotland. In Scotland, where the Whigs 
were strong, a convention was called and William proclaimed, 
after having sworn to let Presbyterianism become the national 
religion. A few men, joined by some Highlanders, and led by 
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the brave Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, refused 
to forsake James II; William sent against them his general, 
Mackay, who was beaten by Dundee at the battle of Killiecrankie 
(1689)* But in the battle Dundee was killed. His army at once 
melted away, and Scotland took the oath of allegiance to the 
new king, but not before an event had happened which cast 
a stain on William and his ministers. All Scots were to swear 
allegiance to William before the last day of 1691. The chief of 
the Macdonalds of Glencoe did not do so till almost the last day. 
This gave their foes, the Campbells, a chance of being revenged 
on their enemies. William signed an order for the extirpation of 
the Macdonalds of Glencoe, which was brutally carried out early 
in 1692. The Massacre of Glencoe had, however, the effect of 
keeping the rest of Scotland quiet, and William had no further 
trouble with that country. 

The Revolution in Ireland. In Ireland it was more diffi¬ 
cult for William to set up his power. The Irish were Roman 
Catholics, and hoped by helping James to get freedom for their 
religion, and also to regain some of the lands that had been 
taken from them by the English colonists. Tyrconnel, who was 
the governor of Ireland under James II, was himself a Roman 
Catholic, and had filled the army with men of his own belief. 
While William was in England winning his crown, Tyrconnel 
was preparing to fight for James. James himself left France 
and reached Ireland early in 1689. He found the Protestant 
English shut up and besieged in Londonderry and Enniskillen, 
bravely holding out for William against all the rest of the 
country. Both sieges failed ; Londonderry beings saved by the 
courage of a clergyman named George Walker, and of a soldier, 
Major Henry Baker. James now called together a Parliament 
in Ireland, which at once attacked the English settlers. In 
revenge for having before been turned out of their lands, they 
ousted most of the English colonists, and attainted over 2,000 
of them. These acts were fatal to James’ success, as all the 
Protestants at once declared for William. French troops came 
over to help James, and in 1690 William also came in person 
and beat James at the Battle of the Boyne . James fled to 
France after this defeat, and the war was finished in 1691 by the 
surrender of Limerick. Again the Irish were crushed, and the 
English became supreme in Ireland. An attempt was made to 
crush Roman Catholicism by the passing of a penal code of 
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laws against persons of that religion, and it was hoped to make 
Ireland more dependent on England by passing Acts destroying 
its trade and commerce. 

War against Prance. Thus by the end of 1691 William had 
quieted both Scotland and Ireland, but he had already plunged 
into a war with France. The French king, Louis XIV, had now 
become almost supreme in Europe, and William had formed a 
great league in order to save Europe from French rule. War was 
declared in May, 1689, between England and France, and Louis 
had begun the war by helping James II in Ireland. In 1690 the 
English and Dutch fleets were beaten by the French off Beachy 
Head, but two years later Admiral Russell put an end to fears 
of a French invasion of England by almost destroying their fleet 
off La Hogue (1692). On land William himself led the allied 
forces and was beaten in many battles, at Steinkirk in 1692, at 
Neerwinden in 1693; but in 1695 he took Namur, and checked 
the still rising power of France. The war was ended in 1697 by 
the Peace of Rymick , by which William was acknowledged king 
of England by Louis XIV and France gave up nearly all she 
had won since 1678. 

Home Affairs. At the beginning of his reign William had 
great difficulty in choosing his ministers. The Whigs thought 
that, as the Revolution had carried out their views, they ought to 
be put in power. But William did not want to be the mere king 
of one party, so he took the leading men from both sides. 
Of the Tories, Danby, now marquis of Carmarthen, and Finch, 
earl of Nottingham, were chief. The former became President 
of the Council, the latter, Secretary of State. The duke of 
Shrewsbury, the chief Whig statesman ; Halifax, the treasurer; 
and Godolphin, who had served under Charles II and James II, 
were also given office. By thus taking ministers from all parties 
William was able to keep a good deal of power in his own 
hands; and especially the control of foreign affairs, about which 
he knew best and cared most. The Tories had never all been 
in favour of the Revolution, and now many openly spoke 
against it, and wished to have James II back again. It is true 
thato all had taken the oath of allegiance to William and Mary, 
except about 300 clergy (called Nmjurors ), who, following the 
lead of Archbishop Bancroft and the saintly Bishop Ken, had 
refused to swear allegiance to the new king and queen, as they 
had already done so to James. Many Tories now became 
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opposed to the war against Louis, since he was the friend and 
upholder of James II, whom they wanted back. The heavy 
taxation caused by the war, the dislike men had of Willianrs 
cold and hard character, made many more discontented. The 
king, too, made the English jealous of his Dutch favourites, 
to whom he gave English lands and titles. Bentinck was made 
earl of Portland ; another Dutchman, Keppel, earl of Albemarle, 
Then, in 1694, Queen Mary died. She was a thorough English¬ 
woman, well beloved by many who did not care for William and 
only had been loyal to him for her sake. 

Party Strife. All this discontent led to plots being formed 
against William. Of these Preston's Plot (1690), and the Assassi¬ 
nation Plot to kill the king in 1696, were chief. For the latter 
Sir John Fenwick was executed ; and in both many statesmen, 
like Churchill (now earl of Marlborough), were believed to be 
implicated. In order to put an end to the constant quarrels of 
the Whigs and Tories, and to get support for the war, William 
found himself forced to dismiss his Tory ministers and put Whigs 
in their places. From 1693 the change, little by little, went on, 
until in 1696 the Whig Junto was formed by Sunderland’s 
advice. It was made up of all the leading Whigs, Somers, 
Montague, Shrewsbury, Sunderland; and it is important as 
being the first ministry in English history formed from one 

S ”‘*cal party only. Although the Whig Junto was able to 
the war successfully by making the Peace of Ryswick, 
it did not stay in power long. The Tories bit by bit became 
stronger, and showed their dislike of William by forcing him to 
reduce the standing army to only 7,000 men and to send away 
his Dutch guards. They also attacked his Whig ministers, who 
one by one withdrew from office. Sunderland, Montague, and 
Russell, all were driven from power; and in 1701 the two latter, 
with Somers, were impeached. But though hostile to the Whigs 
and William, the Tories in 1701 passed the Act of Settlement, 
which excluded James II and his son from the throne. This 
Act settled the succession to the crown, and was made needful 
by the death of the young duke of Gloucester, the only surviving 
child of the Princess Anne. By it the crown was to pass first to 
►Anne, and then to the Electress Sophia of Hanover (daughter of 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, and granddaughter of James I) and her 
heirs, being Protestants. Clauses were added showing how 
dearly William’s foreign policy was disliked by the Tories. 
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Til© Spanish Succession. After the Peace of Ryswick 
Europe was at peace for a few years; but it was clear that 
peace could not last long. The childless king of Spain, Charles II, 
was dying, and not less than three of his kinsmen claimed to 
succeed to the vast lands of Spain. William III saw that if any 
one prince were allowed to add all Spain to his own kingdom he 
would become so strong that he would be a danger to the rest 
of Europe. So, in 1698, he made a treaty with Louis XIV, 
whose grandson, the duke of Anjou, was one of the claimants, 
by which the Spanish lands were to be divided among the three 
kinsmen of Charles II. This, the First Partition Treaty (as it 
was called), was followed by a Second in 1700, owing to the death 
of one of the claimants. These treaties were disliked by the 
Tories, who did not think that it mattered to England who 
became king of Spain. They did not see that if France and 
Spain were joined together England would probably lose her 
colonies in America; they did not understand that the two 
countries would be strong enough to destroy her fleet, and 
even to attack England. However, in the same year Charles II 
of Spain died, and left his crown to the duke of Anjou. 
Louis XIV at once broke the Partition Treaty he had made 
with William, and declared his grandson king of Spain, as 
Philip V. William in reply busied himself to prevent the 
union of France and Spain; in 1701 and 1702 he was trying to 
form the Grand Alliance of other European states against France. 
But the English would not fight, and William saw that all his 
policy was about to fail, and that his life’s work—the lessening 
of the power of France—was in vain. At this moment James II 
died, and Louis XIV recognized his son, James, the Old Pre¬ 
tender as he is called, as king of England. At once the 
English forgot their party struggles in hatred of Louis’ attempt 
to force a king on them whom they did not want. They 
remembered that William, unpopular though he was, ruled 
better than James II had done ; they saw at once the danger to 
England of the union of France and Spain. At the end of 1701 
England joined the Grand Alliance, and in May, 1702, war was 
dedared against France. 

Death of William III. But two months before, William III 
had died. For a long time he had been worn out by illness and 
had barely lived to see the success of his policy—the formation 
of a European alliance against France. He had done much 
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for England; he had been the means of saving Protestantism 
and the constitution by turning out James II; but he had done 
more for Europe. He had saved her from the tyranny of 
Louis XIV by checking his power at the time of his greatest 
successes; and it must be remembered that in saving Europe 
he had also saved England. But, in spite of what he had done, 
William was never popular in England. His cold and formal 
manner, his affection for his old Dutch friends, and, above all, 
his love for Holland, his own country, together with his slight 
knowledge of English, made men look on him as a foreigner. 
He was a brave and skilful genera), and, though nearly always 
beaten, was often able to turn his defeats to better use than 
his enemies could their victories. In spite of the opposition he 
met with in England, William had been able to carry out his 
aim of crushing the power of France. He had begun that 
work, and Marlborough in the next reign carried his policy to 
a triumphant conclusion. 

Owing to the large sums of money needed for the war against 
France the National Debt and the Bank of England came into 
existence in the reign of William III. The National Debt began 
by the Government raising a loan of £1,000,000 in 1692, which 
was never to be repaid, but for which interest was always to be 
paid to the lender by the Government. Rich merchants were 
glad to lend, and the debt grew rapidly during the wars of 
Anne’s reign, until in 1713 it amounted to about £50,000,000. 
The Bank of England was founded in 1694 by the advice of 
a Scotsman named Paterson. A large sum of money was lent 
to the Government by certain persons, who, in return, were 
allowed to form themselves into a company, called The Bank 
of England, to issue notes and carry on other banking business. 
Both the debt and the Bank were created by the Whigs, and 
were bitterly opposed by the Tories, but when set up they 
became a means of preventing the return of James II. Men 
who had lent money felt that James would not pay them interest 
on money he had not borrowed and which had been used for 
war against liis friend and protector the king of France, 
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CHAPTER VIII 

ANNE (1702-1714) 

Queen Anne. 3STew Tory Ministry. Spanish Succession 
War. Anne, the second daughter of James II, was at once pro¬ 
claimed queen. She was liked by the English for her kindly good 
nature and her love for England. Unlike William, she was known 
to be a strong friend of the Church and a Tory. At once the 
Tories came into power. Marlborough, now created a duke, was 
made captain-general of the army, and really head of the Govern¬ 
ment. He was anxious to carry out the war policy of William ; 
and was himself not only one of England’s greatest generals, but 
also a statesman of great ability; but he was very selfish, and 
too fond of power and office. Sidney Godolphin, his friend and 
kinsman, became lord treasurer; and Nottingham and other 
Tories again came into power. With this new ministry 
war was at once declared, and the great War of the Spanish 
Succession began. Nearly all the south and west of Europe 
took part in it, and it lasted eleven years. During that time 
France fought almost alone against the allied powers which 
William had formed into the Grand Alliance. No great battle 
was fought until 1704, when the French attacked Austria, but 
were hopelessly beaten at Blenheim by Marlborough and the 
next greatest general of the allies, Prince Eugene of Savoy. 
Other victories followed, though Marlborough was unable to 
carry out his object of invading France. By defeating the 
French at Ramillies (1706) he won the Spanish Netherlands, 
and although the French won them back next year, Marlborough 
recovered them by the battles of Oudenarde (1708) and 
Malplaquei (1709). By these great victories Marlborough had 
broken the power of France in the north and east. Nor had 
Louis been more successful in the south. By the battle of 
Turin (1706) Eugene won Italy for the allies, and although 
Spain upheld the claim of Philip of Anjou, in 1704 Sir George 
Rooke took Gibraltar , which has been English ever since. 

Gradual Change to a Whig Ministry. During the war 
fierce struggles had been going on in England between the 
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Whigs and Tories* The two parties cared more for being in 
power than for the success of the war; so that Marlborough 
and Godolphin were forced to gain supporters from both. 
The Tories disliked this attempt to form a mixed ministry 
and tried to pass measures (such as the Occasional Conformity 
Bill) to exclude Dissenters, who were largely Whigs, from office. 
Marlborough opposed these measures, and gradually found 



himself deserted by the Tories, who now became opposed to the 
war and wished to make peace with France. Those who wished 
to push on the war, of whom Marlborough and Godolphin were 
chief, now found themselves forced to get help from the Whigs 
who upheld their policy. By 1708 the Tories had left the 
ministry and Whigs took their places. Nottingham, Harley, 
and St. John resigned, or were dismissed; and Somers, 
Sunderland, and Robert Walpole took their places. The best 
of these, Walpole, was the ablest of the younger Whig statesmen, 
and became Secretary at War. 
xm ii 3 
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Union with Scotland, 1707. Before this change of ministers 
the Union with Scotland had been brought about in 1707. Since 
1688 Scotland had been growing more and more hostile to 
England, The smaller country feared absorption by the larger 
and was jealous for her own wealth and commerce. This 
dislike was made greater when England refused to help the 
Scots to carry out an idea of setting up a colony on the 
Isthmus of Darien, called the Darien Scheme . In 1690 it 
was tried and failed hopelessly, ruining many Scotsmen. In 
1703 the Scottish Parliament passed bills which almost separated 
the two kingdoms and crowns. This would have been so great 
a danger to England that a closer union between the two countries 
was agreed to by both Parliaments, and was carried out in 1707. 
By the Act of Union Scotland was no longer to have a Parliament 
of her own, but was to send instead forty-five members to the 
English House of Commons, and sixteen peers, elected by their 
fellow peers, for each Parliament, to the House of Lords. The 
religion of Scotland was to be left free, the Scots were to 
keep their own law and courts, and trade to be carried on by 
the Scots as if they were Englishmen. The Scottish national 
debt was paid off, and in return Scotland paid its share of the 
English debt. Although she disliked it at the time, Scotland 
has gained since the Union. Her trade and commerce 
rapidly spread, and as the wealth of the great towns like 
Glasgow grew, the Scots forgot that they had lost their separate 
Parliament. 

Return of the Tories to Power, 1710. Peace of Utrecht, 
1713. From 1708 till 1710 the Whigs remained in power. Marl¬ 
borough and Godolphin had now joined them, finding that the 
Tories would no longer support the war. But little by little 
the Whigs lost their power. Sarah Jennings, duchess of Marl¬ 
borough, lost her influence over the queen, who for the first few 
years of the reign had been entirely guided by her. This was 
a great loss to the Whigs, as the queen’s greatest friend, 
Mrs. Masham, was a Tory, and did all she could to make Anne 
hate the Whigs. Another reason why the Whigs grew unpopular 
was the strong church feeling that grew up during the reign; 
many of the old notions of the seventeenth century were revived. 
Dr. Sacheverell in 1709 preached a sermon on the duty of the 
subject never to resist the king, for which he was impeached 
by the Whigs. This of course made the Church still more dislike 
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the Whigs, and greatly helped to turn the election of 1710 in 
favour of the Tories, although the real question before the 
country was the war. The Tories wanted to make peace, the 
Whigs to go on with the war. Each of the great parties had 
now distinct policies. After their great popular success in the 
election of 1710 the Tories formed a ministry and the Whigs were 
driven from office. The two chief Tories were Robert Harley 
and Henry St. John. At once they set about making peace 
Marlborough was deprived of his command, and at last, in 1713, 
the War of the Spanish Succession was ended by the Treaty 
of Utrecht. Spain was given to Philip of Anjou. England 
gained Minorca and Gibraltar, Newfoundland, Hudson’s Bay, 
Nova Scotia, and some small trading rights. Louis also 
recognized the right of the house of Hanover to succeed Anne, 
and agreed to give no further help to the Old Pretender. The 
Whigs bitterly opposed this treaty, and twelve new peers were 
created to outvote them in the House of Lords. On the whole the 
treaty was wise. England was worn out by the war ; she gained 
lands in North America which later grew into the dominion of 
Canada : and although she did not look to the interests of her 
allies as she ought to have done, she prevented all the Spanish 
territories passing to one person, and also hindered the union 
of Spain and France. Before Utrecht, by the Methuen treaty 
(1703), England had gained a new market for her wool in 
Portugal, and took in return wines from Portugal instead of 
from France. 

Schemes of the Jacobites. Many of the Tories did not 
want George I (as he afterwards became) to succeed Anne, 
whose health was now rapidly failing. An attempt was made to 
lessen the power of the Whigs by shutting out the Dissenters 
(who were mostly Whigs) from power. In 1714 the Schism Act 
was passed, which prevented Dissenters from teaching ; and three 
years earlier the Occasional Conformity Act was passed to shut 
them out from political power. It prevented them from com¬ 
plying with the Test Act by occasionally conforming with its 
requirement to take Communion in the Church of England. 
St. John (now Viscount Bolingbroke) tried to prevent the acces¬ 
sion of George, who was known to be friendly to the Whigs, 
but only a part of the Tory party upheld his scheme, as Harley 
(now earl of Oxford) would not have anything to do with it. 
In 1714 the Electress Sophia died, but before Bolingbroke had 
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made ready his plans Anne was seized with a fit, in July, 1714, 
To please Bolingbroke she had a few days before dismissed 
Harley;. but that was of little use, as the Whig peers, Argyll 
and Somerset, with the duke of Shrewsbury, called together all 
the privy councillors in London, who were mostly Whigs, and on 
the queen’s death (August 1, 1714) at once proclaimed George, 
son of the Electress Sophia, king of England. The religion of 
the Old Pretender (for he was a Roman Catholic) had made many 
Englishmen afraid to join him, and Bolingbroke was not strong 
enough to prevent the carrying out of the Act of Settlement. 

Statesmen and Pamphleteers. The reign of Anne will 
always be remembered for its fierce party struggles, and for the 
able writers who attacked the policy of their political enemies. 
Pamphlets and newspapers grew rapidly in number, and were 
written with such power and skill as has never since been 
seen. Swift, the ablest Tory writer, largely helped on the 
Peace of Utrecht by his pamphlet, called The Conduct of the 
Allies , in which he showed what England was losing by 
continuing the war. Against him wrote Addison, Steele, and 
Defoe in support of the Whigs. Seldom has the English 
language shown such power and force as it did in the hands of 
Swift and Defoe, who now are remembered more by their 
works of imagination than by their political tracts. Addison, 
more polished in style and less vigorous, chiefly used his 
satire to attack the follies and vices of society in his day; 
and his papers in the Spectator did much to raise the level 
of periodical literature. Nor were the leading statesmen of 
Anne’s reign less brilliant than the writers. Bolingbroke was 
a man of great genius—a born orator, a great party leader, a 
pamphleteer of wonderful brilliancy; he failed only because he 
had no real principles, and cared little for anything except being 
in power. Less interesting but more businesslike was Robert 
Walpole, ‘who for so long guided England during the reigns 
of George I and II. He was a man of great power as a debater, 
a rulcr 4 and especially as a financier. Quiet, lacking the 
brilliancy and wit of his great rival, he was steady and tolerant. 
No other Whig statesman of the time equalled him in position, 
as Marlborough, who alone might have done so, retired in 
disgrace, owning the charges of fraud and greed of money 
brought against him in 1712. 

Dryden and Literature. From Milton’s death to the 
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time ol Swift and Defoe English literature had centred round 
‘glorious John Dryden.’ Bom in 1631, Dryden lived until 
1700; he followed the lead of Waller and took the classical 
writers as his model. The later Elizabethan writers had paid no 
regard to form in poetry, and the reaction against their writings 
led to greater care being paid to the form than to the subject- 
matter. Dryden wrote chiefly in couplets and blank verse. Well 
finished, carefully written, his poems show well the clearness of 
his thought and mind, as well as the vigour and strength of his 
style. His best poetry is to be found in some of his lyrics, 
which are full of beauty and music. In him we find the power 
of poetry for political satire. In Absalom and Achitofhel (1680) 
and in the Medal (1681) he satirized the conduct and leaders 
of the Whig party. Samuel Butler in his witty Hudibras (1663), 
and Andrew Marvell, an old Cromwellian, wrote also political 
satire. The drama, after being forbidden by the Puritans, became 
at the Restoration the most popular form of literature. Dryden 
spent many years of his life writing plays, of which The Conquest 
of Granada is perhaps the best. He was followed by a host of 
lesser writers—Congreve, Otway, Wycherley, and others. But 
the Restoration drama was different from the Elizabethan. The 
strong national feeling and passion of that time had gone, and 
in its place were put witty pictures of court life and studies of 
intrigue. But this comedy soon sank and the tragedy became 
dull and cold, until the comedies of Goldsmith and Sheridan gave 
the drama a new and more natural life. We have seen how the 
struggles of Anne’s reign led to the rise of great pamphleteers 
like Swift and Defoe. Full of vigour and manly strength, these 
writers changed English prose from the florid but over-elaborate 
style of the seventeenth century to their own fresh and hardy one. 
Political poems, satires, and newspapers filled the coffee-houses, 
which were the centres of political gossip and literary talk at the 
time. The imagination of Defoe in Robinson Crusoe (1719) did 
much to make the novel what it now is; and Swift’s Gulliver's 
Travels (1726) gave at once a model of English style and a satire 
on the politics and manners of early eighteenth-century life. 

Economic Condition. During the seventeenth century the 
social condition of England had not greatly changed. The rent 
of land had risen because of the rise in prices of agricultural 
products, wheat, &e. Wages also rose about fifty per cent., and 
the labourer was better oS at the end of the century than he 
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had been at the beginning, although his wages were still fixed 
by the justices of the peace, and he was not allowed to move 
freely from place to place, England was still largely farmed by 
yeomen farmers, as those were called who farmed their own 
land; and although the population was growing quickly, so that 
there were over five millions of people in England in 1688, work 
could easily be found for them, owing to the growth of domestic 
industries, like weaving, and the invention of new trades, like 
coal smelting. Most of the population lived south of the river 
Trent, and although iron, hardware, and other trades were 
carried on, England’s trade was chiefly the sending out of wool 
and woollen goods. Roads were bad, and it was difficult to 
move such goods as corn from place to place, so that the thinly 
peopled parts of England, like the north, were still largely 
untilled and left as wild and desolate moorland. London and 
Bristol were the two chief towns, and carried on the great trade 
with the English colonies and India. During the seventeenth 
century England’s navy had become the strongest in Europe, 
and the Navigation Acts had given her a great share in the 
commerce of the world. 
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PART VII 


THE HOUSE OF HANOVER 
(1714-1901) 

CHAPTER I 

GEORGE I (1714-1727) and GEORGE II (1727-1760) 

George I and the Whigs. On September 18, 1714, George, 
elector of Hanover, the great-grandson of James I, landed in 
England. A king who could not speak English, who looked 
upon England as a prison and the people as his gaolers, and 
whose homely manners and stiff but unimposing court could not 
take the popular eye, but of sluggish common sense, personal 
honesty, and Protestant leaning, George I was one of the least 
conspicuous and the most useful of English sovereigns. The 
great Whig party, who had placed him on the throne, repre¬ 
sented several interests. A rich and influential body of the 
nobility, whose creed it was that the liberties of the people 
could be best secured by the restraints which a powerful 
aristocracy would place upon the crown, headed it. All those 
whose Protestant scruples overrode their respect for legitimacy 
swelled its bulk, while Dissenters of all sects—Baptists, 
Independents, Quakers—steadily supported leaders who set 
religious equality in the forefront of their professions. Lastly, 
all those persons who were the Government’s creditors, and, 
generally speaking, the mercantile classes—the most pushing, 
busy* foresighted men in the nation—looked with dread on 
the prospect of a Stuart restoration and a repudiation of the 
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National Debt. When the new Parliament met in 1715 the 
Whigs had a crushing majority. Bolingbroke, scenting the 
coming storm, slipped over to France ; Ormonde was not slow to 
follow; only Oxford braved it out, and waited the issue of his 
impeachment in the Tower. Helpless and disorganized, Toryism 
broke out in riots and High Church attach on Dissenting 
meeting houses, until Parliament had to pass a Riot Act , by 
the terms of which persons became felons if they refused to 
disperse within an hour after the magistrate had bidden them 
by proclamation to do so. 

The Old Pretender, 1716. Now or never, before King George 
was settled in his seat, the Jacobites must strike hard. Dotard 
though he was, Louis XIV was roused to aid the legitimate 
heir; Bolingbroke the statesman, Ormonde the general, were 
urging for action. The Scottish Highlands seemed heaving 
with discontent, and a Highland host could always be raised 
to plunder the rich Southerners. The English Government took 
prompt measures of defence ; Ormonde, who was to have led 
the rising in England, hurried back from Devonshire in despair; 
leading Jacobites were seized ; troops rapidly gathered. But 
4 Bobbing John/ the earl of Mar, raised the standard of revolt 
in Aberdeenshire, and attempted to march on Edinburgh with 
a Jacobite army. He was opposed by Government troops under 
Argyll. While Mar kept Argyll in check on the line of the Forth, 
a small force dashed into England. Joined by Lord Derwent- 
water, Mr. Foster, and a few more of the northern gentry, they 
reached Preston to be caught in a trap (Nov. 13). . The same 
day, on Sheriffmuir, Mar fought a battle with Argyll, and failed 
to win it, thus being compelled to return northwards to Perth, 
where he was joined by James Edward. Neither the arrival of 
James Edward himself, nor the sound of his royal titles, did any¬ 
thing for his cause. In a month he slunk away with Mar to 
France, and the deserted army melted before pursuit. Only two 
noble prisoners suffered death—Lords Derwcntwater and Ken- 
mure; Lord Nithsdale escaped in woman’s dress. The Whig 
Government was politic in its leniency. 

WhigB and Tories. The danger of invasion dispelled, the 
victorious Whigs could complete their triumph at home. Their 
first measure was to pass an Act for Septennial Parliaments. 
It served an immediate purpose, for by lengthening the possible 
term of a Parliament from three to seven years, it postponed 
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the crisis of another election till more settled times; while more 
far-seeing statesmen defended it because in the long run it 
must help to free the House of Commons from its dependence 
on the king and the Lords. Outraged Tories compared the 
action of the Whigs to that of the Long Parliament, and raised 
the cry of the constitution in danger; but in vain. It was 
perhaps fortunate that a split in the Whig camp soon hampered 
their power. Sunderland and Stanhope were ready to lend 
themselves to George’s Hanoverian policy—was it not a Whig 
tradition that England should mix actively in European affairs ? 
Townshend and Walpole lost their places by their steady 
resistance, and in the spring of 1717 they and their followers 
went into open opposition. Oxford was still waiting his trial 
when a dispute between the Houses, fomented by Walpole, led 
to his acquittal. Party warfare, virulent as it was, was no 
longer to the death. In 1719 Walpole even so far cast off his 
Whiggism as to oppose the repeal of the Schism Act of 1714, 
and the narrow majorities by which Stanhope carried so 
equitable and moderate a measure convinced him that it was 
useless to aim at any further extension of religious liberty. 
The Occasional Conformity Act was repealed at the same date. 
Better timed were Walpole’s eloquent and successful attacks on 
a Peerage Bill which proposed to limit the royal prerogative of 
.creating peers to six beyond the 178 existing peerages. If Stan¬ 
hope’s Peerage Bill had passed, something very like a Venetian 
oligarchy might have petrified the constitution. Walpole and 
Townshend had shown their teeth, but they were glad enough 
to come to terms with the official Whigs, and re-entered the 
ministry (1720). 

Foreign Policy The Peace of Utrecht, disgraceful as it was 
in some points, was decisive for the growth of English commerce. 
But colonies in America and Asia, and fortress-factories in the 
Mediterranean, brought England into sharper rivalry with the 
other great colonizing and commercial powers—Spain, France, 
and Holland. The commercial value of colonies was never so 
cardinal an article of faith, for, it was argued, each new colony 
was a new market, and a new market was a lucrative monopoly; 
and so the mother country would grow richer and more powerful 
by extending her colonies. Nations which had once fought for 
religion or dynastic claims in the eighteenth century waged 
wars for trade privileges and colonies. So far, then, England’s 
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foreign policy seemed clear: to increase her navy, her trade, 
her Colonies. Bat the new line of English kings were also 
electors of Hanover; and Hanover was a flat, defenceless tract 
in Central Europe, lying midway between France, Prussia, and 
Austria. It was natural that George I and George II, Hano¬ 
verians born and bred, should wish to spend English treasure 
and blood in the interests of Hanover; it was equally natural 
that the English people should regard Hanover as a paltry 
encumbrance, and view the elector’s German politics with insular 
jealousy. English foreign ministers would find it difficult to 
satisfy both king and people. In these two facts lies the key 
to the strange complications of these two reigns. 

A Diplomatic Revolution. The abortive Jacobite con¬ 
spiracy of 1715 was no sooner done with, than Europe was 
astonished to see the traditional enemies, England and France, 
rapidly approaching one another. In fact, the death of Louis XIV 
(1715), which left the crown to a delicate baby, Louis XV, had 
thrown the regency into the hands of his uncle, the duke of 
Orleans, an honest, able, but debauched prince, who was himself 
guided by a consummate diplomatist, his old tutor, the Abbe 
Dubois. English support could bolster up an anti-Bourbon 
administration, and could be won cheaply by a league against the 
Stuarts. A conversation at the Hague in 1716 between Dubois, 
George, and Stanhope settled the matter ; and in January, 1717, 
Holland rather reluctantly embarked with England and France 
in a Triple Alliance. The Triple Alliance was, in fact, an answer 
to the most unnatural of combinations ever patched together 
by intriguing diplomatists. Spain and Sweden found it to 
their account to join in a plot against England and France. 
Charles XII’s heroic struggle had not prevented the disruption of 
his territories, and that George I should have bartered with Den¬ 
mark for Bremen and Verden to swell his electorate roused him 
beyond measure. In Spain a termagant Italian queen, Elizabeth 
of Parma, was hurrying her uxorious husband, Philip V, into 
an aggressive course. A couple of diplomatists—Gorz, a mere 
adventurer, and Alberoni, the son of a Parmesan market- 
gardener, who, after rising through the Church, proved himself 
the ablest and most loyal of Spanish ministers—brought the two 
courts to an understanding. For a time the danger was really 
great, and the Stuart cause seemed bright. Then blow after 
blow fell upon the schemers. In 1718 a traitor’s bullet cut ofi 
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Charles XII at the siege ol Friedrichshall; the accession of 
Austria turned the Triple Alliance into a Quadruple one; the 
Spanish fleet was almost annihilated oS Cape Passaro by 
Admiral Byng; and next year Alberoni’s last effort on behalf 
of the Jacobites was crushed by a few English soldiers in the 
valley of Glmshid (1719). Spain, utterly humbled, stooped to 
the terms imposed, and all Alberoni’s marvellous exertions to 
raise her from her fallen state were rewarded by a cruel and 
ungrateful dismissal. 

The South Sea Bubble. The English people were growing 
rich fast enough to make them eager to grow rich much faster. 
Many had saved money and were anxious to invest it profitably, 
banks were as yet imperfectly developed, joint-stock enterprise 
was in its infancy, profitable and absolutely safe investments 
were, of course, rare, so that a spirit of commercial speculation, 
hitherto unknown, had seized the country. At the same time 
the Government was saddled with a national debt of some 
£52,000,000; and statesmen were busied in devising expedients 
to rid themselves of this portentous novelty, which had grown up 
within the last twenty-eight years. The South Sea Company had 
been chartered during Harley’s ministry in 1711 ; and to it had 
been assigned the trade in slaves, Assiento , and the dispatch of 
the yearly cargo of 500 tons of goods which Spain had conceded 
to England by the Treaty of Utrecht. Could not the Company, 
thought ministers, assist the Government as the Bank of Eng¬ 
land had done twenty-eight years ago? Rapidly the scheme 
passed through Parliament, in spite of Walpole’s warnings. 
The Company offered to take over £32,000,000 of the debt to 
swell its own capital, and was allowed, in return, to persuade 
holders of Government stock to exchange it for South Sea scrip. 
More than that, it actually offered to buy this privilege for 
£7,000,000. The Government had driven too hard a bargain. 
How this vast capital was to be profitably employed on a yearly 
merchant ship and $ limited importation of slaves, people did 
not stop to consider. Eagerly they swallowed the bait; gamblers, 
squires, clergy, tradesmen, clerks, widows thronged ’Change 
Alley to buy wealth. Up went the shares, till in August £100 
stock sold for £1,000. 

The Bursting x>f the Bubble. But meanwhile a crop of 
uncharterad companies had sprung up: companies for fixing 
<|iiieMl^r, for making, wheels of perpetual motion, for importing 
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Spanish jackasses, <fcc. When the great company turned to 
attack its mimics the panic set in; by the end of September 
shares were at £175. The difference between £1,000 and £175 
meant widespread ruin among all classes. The directors’ pro¬ 
perty was sacrificed to a national outcry; Walpole confirmed 
his reputation by his measures for the restoration of credit; his 
rivals, Stanhope and Sunderland, were hunted from the ministry— 
hounded to their graves—by popular rancour. England had 
passed through her first great commercial crisis, and the blame 
must be divided between the cupidity of the Government and 
the folly of the investors. The collapse of the great Whig 
speculation spurred on the hopes of restless Bishop Atterbury 
and the other Jacobite chiefs, who had been persistently weaving 
a fresh web of intrigue. But the threads fell into the hands of 
the Government, thanks to Cardinal Dubois’ warning, and Atter¬ 
bury himself was first arrested, and then banished by a Bill of 
Pains and Penalties. 

The Condition of Ireland. The ruling class in Ireland was 
loyal; not a hand was raised for the Stuart cause in 1715, in 1719, 
or in 1722. The growing woollen manufacture had been crushed 
out by law at the end of the last century because English mer¬ 
chants feared competition ; and the linen trade, which was to have 
furnished some compensation, was almost strangled by duties. 
England had destroyed Irish trade ; if possible, she would have 
destroyed the Catholic religion of the people. A rigid penal 
code was constructed. A’ Catholic could follow no profession save 
that of medicine. To be an honest Catholic bishop or priest was 
to be guilty of treason ; 1 priest-hunting ’ became a trade. No 
Catholic could sit in the Irish Parliament, or hold any office, 
or keep a school, or act as tutor—or even be a constable or a 
gamekeeper. Arms were forbidden them, and even a horse of 
more than £5 value. A Protestant younger brother could claim 
the land of the Catholic heir. Energetic and intelligent Irishmen 
went abroad ; Englishmen who had Irish estates spent the 
rents in England ; the Irish cottiers clung to the land, and died 
of hunger when the potato crop failed. The Protestant Church, 
established by law, racked the peasant for its tithes, but made 
little effort to draw him within its fold. English against Irish; 
Protestant against Catholic; Ireland was divided, helpless, and 
therefore could not resist England’s wishes. 

Wood*® Halfpence and the Drapier Letters. To create an 
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opposition to a government two things are necessary : a common 
grievance, and an agitator who can raise and sustain a common 
cry* Ireland had no mint and was in want of a copper coinage. 
In 1722 Walpole, without consulting the Irish Parliament, had 
granted by patent to William Wood of Wolverhampton the right 
to coin Irish halfpence and farthings to the value of £108,000. 
The Irish Parliament resisted, representing the patent to be 
a shameless job; certainly Wood expected to recoup himself 
for his bribe to the duchess of Kendal, George’s mistress. 
Dean Swift, patriot and cynic, had no equal in writing pam¬ 
phlets. He saw his opportunity, and in 1724 the appearance 
of a series of 4 Drapier’s Letters ’—purporting to be written by 
a simple Dublin tradesman to his brethren—lashed the nation 
to fury. By them the people were taught that ‘government 
without the consent of the governed was the very definition 
of slavery.’ The duke of Grafton, the lord lieutenant, withdrew 
before the storm ; debonair Lord Carteret, his successor—jealous 
Walpole could not tolerate his presence in England—urged 
the English Government to give way. Walpole hesitated, 
then withdrew the patent. The dean had won a constitu¬ 
tional battle for Ireland; but for many years his teaching 
slumbered. 

George II and Walpole. When George I died in Hanover 
(June, 1727) Walpole’s enemies triumphed. George II, a pep¬ 
pery, obstinate little man, had quarrelled, according to family 
custom, with his father, and therefore hated his father’s minister. 
But while the opposition were bustling for places, Walpole 
helped his incompetent rival, Sir Spencer Compton, to write the 
king’s speech, and by a timely offer of increased income dis¬ 
armed the king’s hostility. Queen Caroline, who possessed 
learning, wit, and common sense, saw Walpole’s merits; she 
taught the king to see them, and Walpole came back to power. 
For fifteen more years his ‘ dictatorship ’ lasted ; to oppose him 
in the cabinet was to court dismissal; in Parliament the 
corrupt vote of a dumb majority was impregnable. Before the 
end of his ministry almost all the talent of the House was pitted 
against Walpole and the power of the purse. A legislature and 
a people which can be corrupted is already corrupt; Walpole 
said he had to bribe senators not to vote against their con¬ 
sciences, but for them. Pensions, sinecures, direct bribes were 
offered and taken without shame—with hardly the decency of 
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concealment. Walpole is responsible for the expenditure of 
nearly a million and a half in secret service money. And as 
the minister corrupted the members, so the candidates bribed 
the electors. At a general election there were fewer broken 
heads than formerly, but also fewer honest voters. 

Foreign Affaire. Spain and Austria. A second time the 
restlessness of Spain threatened to embroil England and Europe 
in war. Menaced at home by English garrisons at Gibraltar 
and Minorca, irritated at the extortion of commercial privileges, 
and at the English smugglers who set her monopoly of the New 
World at defiance, Spain had fallen under the guidance of 
a second audacious adventurer, Baron Ripperda, a Dutchman, 
who aped Alberoni’s policy without his ability, and whose only 
title to preferment was the fervid zeal with which he intrigued 
against England. It fell to him to patch up another strange 
alliance. The Emperor Charles VI and his confidant, Barton- 
stein, two simple men who ruled Austria with the views and 
expedients of a pair of peddling attorneys, had set their hearts 
upon winning the assent of the European powers to a document, 
called the Pragmatic Sanction , which altered the prescribed 
succession to the Austrian dominions in favour of his only 
daughter, Maria Theresa ; besides this they had quarrelled with 
the English, their old allies, about trade. To set up the Ostend 
Company for trade with the East Indies (1722) was to touch 
England, the great monopolist, to the quick. Walpole was 
resoluiM to suppress it; Charles to uphold it. So by the First 
Treaty of Vienna (1725) Spain promised to guarantee the Prag¬ 
matic Sanction, while Austria promised an Italian principality to 
a Spanish prince, and both were of one mind to plot and war 
against rich and arrogant England. 

Britain and France. Then Walpole and Fleury, the French 
minister, drew together to form the League of Hanover , which 
other powers joined. Although feather-headed Baron Ripperda 
was disgraced (1726), the Austro-Spanish conspiracy still 
crackled furiously. Gibraltar was besieged; there was war 
beyond the line. But Walpole had determined both to gain 
his ends and to keep the European peace. Rifts soon showed 
in the League. In 1727 Charles agreed to suspend the Ostend 
Company and to refer pending questions to a European congress ; 
two years later the tempting bait of English and French aid in 
securing the coveted Italian territory allured the Spanish qneen 
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to conclude the Treaty of Seville, and thereby give up the English 
quarrel; yet another two years and Charles, outmatched and 
outwitted, bartered away his commercial ambitions to get his 
Pragmatic Sanction endorsed by England, and by the Second 
Treaty of Vienna (1731) confirmed that of Seville. Walpole’s 
policy abroad had been as cynical and as successful as at home ; 
by buying Spain, by buying Austria, he had shown that states, 
like senators, had their price. He had not sacrificed one jot of 
English aims; trade flourished without a check. 

The Excise Scheme. Walpole’s earlier miracles of finance 
should have entitled his proposals to a respectful hearing. 
Under his guidance trade had progressed as never before; he 
alone had stilled the panic on the bursting of the South Sea 
Bubble; and before that he had invented the plan of a Sinking 
Fund to lighten the National Debt—on the simple principle of 
borrowing money, when money was cheap, to pay off debts 
contracted when money was dear. And yet it was over Walpole 
the financier that the opposition won their first great triumph. 
In 1733 he launched his Excise Scheme ; a proposition that the 
duties on wine and tobacco should no longer be paid in the form 
of customs at the ports, but as excise by the retail dealer. He 
would have liked to carry the change much further. The duties 
would not be raised; smuggling, which the vigilance of the 
coastguards could not prevent, would become superfluous; 
the Government would profit enormously—for instance, the 
duties on tobacco, which should have realized £750,000, only 
brought in £160,000 to the Treasury; to all honest citizens it 
would be a boon. But English prejudices hated an excise as 
the badge of slavery. Sedulously the opposition fanned the 
flame; with decreasing majorities Walpole pushed on his bill. 
Noisy petitioners—‘ sturdy beggars,’ the irritated minister called 
them—thronged round the House; a mutinous spirit was ru¬ 
moured in the army. Walpole flinched before the growl of the 
people and withdrew the measure. Lord Chesterfield paid for 
his opposition by the loss of his place, and a crowd of nobles 
were deprived of their commissions in the army. 

Th© Opposition. The powerful and united Whig party no 
longer existed. The phalanx of Tory irreconcilables—some still 
avowedly Jacobite under the leadership of honest Shippen, some 
styling themselves Hanoverian Tories and following Sir W. 
Wyndham—might have gone on fighting against hopeless odds 
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if Walpole’s jealousy had not driven Whig malcontents into 
their camp. Bolingbroke, the arch intriguer, to whose return 
Walpole had reluctantly yielded, was the soul of the league. 
Himself the bosom friend of Sir W. Wyndham, he found in the 
brothers Daniel and William Pulteney the Whig allies he wanted. 
A journal, The Craftsman, which first appeared in December, 1726, 
and to which both Bolingbroke and W. Pulteney contributed, 
was the symbol of alliance. One after another Walpole drove 
away his ablest lieutenants : Carteret, after an interval of decent 
exile as lord lieutenant of Ireland, passed into opposition; 
Townshend, in 1730, after quarrelling with his brother-in-law, 
set a nobler example by turning gentleman-farmer at Rainham, 
but found no imitators; and now, in 1733, Lord Chesterfield 
joined the list. The first of coalitions, it was also the most 
shameless ; hatred to Walpole was the only common tie. Even 
the people, whose prejudices they sedulously fed, distrusted the 
‘ patriots.’ In 1734 Walpole easily routed a great attack, and 
Bolingbroke gave up the parliamentary contest. 

The Prince of Wales. But about 1735 this opposition found 
a useful object of devotion in Frederick Lewis, prince of Wales, 
an abject creature who had quarrelled with his parents, and 
who had for a secretary the notorious Bubb Dodington, whose 
superior abilities made him more venal and more venomous 
than his master. His new* friends baited him with promises 
of a higher income; the crowded levees at Norfolk House 
turned his vain head ; Bolingbroke v T rote the Patriot King to 
glorify the idol, and to vilify parties. Still the name of 4 patriot ’ 
rang pleasantly in the ears of aspiring young politicians— 
Walpole dubbed them 4 The Boys ’; such as Lord Lyttelton, 
Lord Cobham, Lord Grenville, and a proud, poor young comet, 
William Pitt, who entered Parliament through the rotten borough 
of Old Sarum in 1735. 

War with Spain and Walpole’s Fall. Walpole could no 
longer bribe or bully Europe to keep the peace. So far back 
as 1733 the inevitable dynastic alliance between the French and 
Spanish Bourbon houses, which William III had foreseen, took 
the shape of a 4 Family Compact,’ a secret treaty aiming a blow 
against England’s supremacy on the sea; but not till 1739 did 
Spain venture to force an open quarrel. Without doubt English 
merchants drove a profitable smuggling trade; equally certainly 
the Spanish gwrdacostm exercised their right of search brutally. 
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Walpole’s resort to a con vention to assess damages pleased neither 
<mntry> and George II, the opposition, and the people ckmoured 
hotly for war. lie choice was between resignation and war; 
Walpole chose war, knowing that for himself, the great peace 
minister, it was the beginning of the end (1739). 4 They may 
ring their bells now, they will wring their hands soon,’ he punned 
bitterly, as the joy-bells clashed out defiance to Spain. On 
neither side was much enterprise. Commodore Anson, indeed, 
sailed round the world in the Centurion , and brought home the 
treasure of plundered galleons and sacked cities. But Admiral 
Vernon, with a fleet, though he took Porto Bello gallantly, failed 
shamefully at Cartagena . Hounded by opposition virulence, even 
Walpole’s cheerful temper gave way, and his nights became 
sleepless. One direct attack led by Sandys he repelled; then, 
early in 1742 beaten on the Chippenham election petition, he 
resigned the post he had held for more than twenty years; 
his reward was the earldom of Orford and escape from im¬ 
peachment. 

Walpole. Walpole is one of the few English ministers who 
have given a lasting ply to politics. Laissez-faire —letting things 
alone—was a discovery in politics of real genius, and a smaller 
man would not have dared to act on it. He saw that the best 
gift the Government could give to the country was peace; and 
in the long peace which his efforts secured, the nation grew, 
the system of party government was matured, the Hanoverian 
line firmly established. Thus he enabled the nation to heal itself, 
and he educated his own party. Under William III and Anne 
the Whigs had been extravagant, warlike, meddlesome in foreign 
politics; under Walpole they became pacific and economical. 
Jealous as he was, Walpole, the shrewd and genial cynic, was 
never vindictive: to his example is due the urbanity which has 
from his time marked English politics. He was neither a great 
scholar nor a great orator ; but if he could not sway the people, 
like his great successor Pitt, he could gauge their feelings to 
a nicety, and he shrank from their anger. The king he could 
manage, the opposition he defied, but the voice of the people 
gave him pause. He had not invented bribery: he found it, 
an instrument ready to his hand. But he systematized it into 
an indispensable art, and he foiled every effort towards constitu¬ 
tional innovations. 

literature and Politics. In the reign of Anne learning and 
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wit had found liberal patrons in the leaders of both parties— 
in Somers and Montague among the Whigs, in Harley and 
8t. John among the Tories. A brilliant political pamphlet was 
then the key to political office, but with the Hanoverians all this 
was changed. George I knew no English at all; and Walpole 
did not make a difference between good English and bad. Pope, 
Swift, Arbuthnot, and Gay—the literary men of the opposition 
—were joined by clever young men, such as Fielding, Akenside y 
Brooke, Glover, and Johnson, whom Walpole neglected while he 
subsidized nameless hacks. Sir Richard Steele, a sound Whig, 
a delightful humorist, died in poverty ; the poet Savage nightly 
tramped the London streets for want of a lodging; and for 
more than thirty years Samuel Johnson dragged on in penury 
and debt. While votes could be bought directly, the ministry 
did not need the alliance of the pen. What made the struggle 
so hard was that as yet a reading public, who would buy an 
author’s books, hardly existed; his lot limited him to * the 
patron or the gaol.’ The first to find a livelihood from the public 
favour were the novelists. Fielding (1707-1754) in Tom Jones 
and Joseph Andrews , Smollett (1721-1771) in Roderick Random 
and Peregrine Pickle , painted English life—its coarseness and 
brutality, its strength and good humour. Their works are not 
mere novels ; they are photographic views of society, aiH they 
rank with Hogarth’s pictures. Laurence Sterne (1713^-1768) wrote 
Tristram Shandy , and Richardson (1689-1761) — a master 
printer with a talent for minute observation and a popular 
vein of sentiment—kept his readers in an ecstasy of woe over 
Pamela and Clarissa Harlowe . The novel, the modern novel, had 
begun; it was welcomed both in England and France, which 
followed the progress of English thought and letters closely at 
this time. 

The War of the Austrian Succession. Even before 
Walpole’s downfall it was clear that England’s war with Spain 
was only a prelude to one with France. In 1740 death, in 
removing Frederick William of Prussia and the Emperor 
Charles VI, cleared the stage for a European broil. The 
Pragmatic Sanction proved waste paper; a host of claimants 
sprang up to try issues with Maria Theresa, while Frederick, 
the young king of Prussia, clutched at Silesia to round off his 
own dominions, and allied himself with France for security. 
Walpole’s successors, inspired by Carteret, threw themselves 
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into the cause ol the Austrian queen, and supported her arms 
with English gold. But not till 1743 did an army of English* 
Butch, and Germans, which had been slowly mustering in the 
Netherlands under Lord Stair, see service. At Detiingen on 
the Main (June 27) they blundered into a trap contrived by 
Marshal Noailles, and then fought a way brilliantly out of it. 
For the last time a king of England headed his troops on a battle* 
field. As yet, indeed, England and France were not officially 
at war; but the Treaty of Worms (September), Carteret’s 
masterpiece, ranging England, Holland, Austria, Saxony, and 
Sardinia ou one side, followed (April, 1744) by the counter 
League of Frankfort , including France and Prussia, showed 
England and France to be really at the head of the opposed 
camps. In the next four years Marshal Saxe swallowed up 
the Austrian Netherlands bit by bit: but in 1745 at Fontenoy > 
by the Scheldt, an unconquerable column of 10,000 British 
soldiers advanced to seize an impregnable position, while their 
Dutch allies looked on ; then charged by the Irish brigade in the 
French service, and mowed down by cannon, they retreated 
slowly, stubbornly, steadily, facing the enemy. In 1748 the Peace 
of Aix la Chapeile ended the useless strife. All conquests were 
restored, and thus while England for a time lost Cape Breton, 
the k Of to the St. Lawrence and Canada, she regained Madras. 
With Spain the old commercial relations were renewed; of the 
right of search—the original casus belli —not a word. 

The *45. In 1745, about two months after Fontenoy, Charles 
Edward, the i Young Pretender,’ the eldest son of James Edward 
Stuart, slipping through the English cruisers in a small-privateer, 
landed in Scotland. By August the Stuart banner waved in 
lonely Glen Finnan* Macdonalds and Macleods flocked round it; 
Cameron of Lochiel was there, loyal against his judgement. 
Marching rapidly south the rebels passed Sir John Cope and his 
army. The English dragoons cantered away from Edinburgh, 
and the Highlanders surprised it. No sooner had Cope, discover¬ 
ing his mistake, returned by sea from the North and taken post at 
Prestonpam near Dunbar, than Charles Edward attacked him. 
A Highland rush swept the field (September 21); and the 
victors pressed on into England. Turning Wade’s position at 
Newcastle, slipping past the duke of Cumberland, they reached 
Derby; except a camp hastily formed on Finchley Common no 
force stood between them and London. There, indeed, the news 
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of the 4 Highland host * made a 4 Black Friday/ The Bank of 
England paid in sixpences; King George packed up some valua¬ 
bles for flight. But the little army of 5,000 got no further south ; 
stolidly Charles Edward listened to unwise counsel, and turned 
back to sit down before Stirling Castle, which General Hawley 
hurried to relieve. Again, at Falkirk (January 17, 1746) the 
Highland onslaught made short work. But the duke of Cumber¬ 
land had profited by others’ failures. Pursuing the rebels north¬ 
wards, he came up with them on GullocLen Moor (April 16), and 
at length the claymore and the target flung themselves in vain 
upon firm lines of bayonets. The rebellion was over ; Cumberland, 
who had put it down, earned from the frightened Jacobites 
the nickname of ‘the Butcher.’ Three lords—Balmerino, Kil¬ 
marnock, Lovat — died on the block; but Charles Edward 
wandered alone for five months among his faithful Highlanders, 
with a price upon his head, before he escaped to France. It 
was the last gleam of the Stuart romance. 

The Settlement of Scotland. Scotland became in the 
eighteenth century an industrious and prosperous country. The 
security of the Presbyterian Church, the excellent parochial 
schools, the boon of free trade with England, helped to soften, 
and finally to dispel, the animosity against the Union in the south. 
But the Highlanders still lived their old wild life in their mountain 
fastnesses, and still at times harried the Lowlanders and lifted 
their cattle. Beyond the Grampians English travellers did not 
penetrate. After 1715, a Disarming Act had been levelled at the 
Highlands ; but not until General Wade had spent eleven years 
in building roads and barracks was the measure effectual. The 
second rebellion prompted another great step; an Act which 
took away their hereditary jurisdictions broke the feudal authority 
of the clan chiefs. Unquiet spirits were drafted into the elder 
Pitt’s Highland regiments ; others emigrated to America. Agri¬ 
culture improved : long before the end of the century hardly a 
beggar was to be seen. The change from a feudal to an industrial 
society always leaves something to regret; the generous chief 
was too often replaced by a rapacious landlord, the freeholding 
tribesman became a mere tenant at will, and was too often sold 
up to pay for his chief’s extravagance or folly. Yet the good far 
outweighed the evil; law, thrift, and honesty pay better than 
romance and robbery. In many points Scotland still lagged 
behind England. Even in the eighteenth century witches were 
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occario&ally persecuted ; there were miners and colliers in serfdom 
till 1TT8; and kipnapping for the American colonies was fearfully 
common. 

Intriguing Politicians. At home the chief result Of 
Walpole’s fall was a redistribution of offices. The Pelhams 
and some other members of the old cabinet kept their places in 
the new; Lord Wilmington (Sir Spencer Compton), a useful 
cipher, figured as prime minister after Pulteney timidly buried 
himself in the Upper House as Lord Bath. Carteret, Argyll, and 
Sandvs were rewarded with places. A very moderate Place Bill 
satisfied the patriot passion for purity; then they fell to 
squabbling among themselves. Lord Carteret, the only man of 
real genius in the ministry, had a head for diplomatic com¬ 
binations and a passion for bold foreign politics. Naturally 
he was the king’s favourite. Henry Pelham had a head for 
figures, and he and his party were anxious to withdraw from 
foreign connexions. The death of Wilmington (1743) gave 
the signal of strife. The Pelhams, pertinacious quiet plotters, 
secured the lead, and before the next year (1744) was out 
Carteret, much to the king’s disgust, was dismissed. Taking 
warning by Walpole’s fate, the Pelhams laboured to conciliate 
all parties. Sops were thrown out to Chesterfield and Pitt, 
and even Tories and Jacobites found themselves stowed into 
Offices. 

Solid Legislation. The * Broad Bottom Ministry ’ was in no 
sense heroic: ‘ figures of arithmetic had more weight than 

figures of rhetoric ; 9 it let great questions lie, but it did some 
solid work. A National Debt of £78,000,000, the interest on 
which at lour per cent, entailed a charge of some £3,000,000 
a year on a revenue of £8,500,000, was a heavy drain on the 
national resources. In 1750 Pelham passed a bill for gradually 
lowering the interest to three per cent., and thus saving more 
than half a million a year. An Act to check the illegal sale of 
gin proved really effective in setting limits to a fearfully increas¬ 
ing vice, because it was not too drastic. In 1751 the exertions of 
Bradley, the astronomer, and of Lord Chesterfield, persuaded 
Parliament to substitute the correctly calculated Gregorian 
calendar—introduced by Pope Gregory XIII in 1582, and 
hitherto repudiated by Protestant England, for the old Julian 
calendar, which had fallen eleven days behind solar time. The 
new year was made to date from January 1 instead of March 25, 
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nidi the eleven days between the second and the fourteenth of 
September, 1752, were omitted from the calendar. At the next 
election the opposition mob abused the Government for robbing 
them of eleven days! 

Changes of Ministry. The death of sensible Henry Pelham 
in 1754 left his fussy brother, the duke of Newcastle, to take his 
place at the Treasury. There were three able men out of whom 
he might have chosen a leader for the Commons: Henry Fox, 
tire brilliant and venal Secretary at War, Attorney-General 
Murray, who much preferred law to politics, and William Pitt, 
the Paymaster of the E’orces, whom the king hated. So 
Newcastle first tried a cipher, Sir Thomas Robinson, whom 
both Pitt and Fox ruthlessly heckled; next Fox was bought 
over by a seat in the cabinet, and a lasting split with ritt 
followed. A statesman’s foresight was never more needed. 
In America, in India, events were driving on to war with France; 
it was no time for a prime minister who did not know that 
Cape Breton was an island, who did not know his own mind. 
Newcastle hesitated to declare war ; he hoped that it might be 
confined to the colonies! So Hawke’s fleet in the Channel 
received contradictory orders. George’s urgency drove him to 
buy German troops for the defence of Hanover; but at this 
unpopular measure Pitt gave tongue to invective, and Legge, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, refused to sign the treasury 
warrants for the subsidies. Newcastle had no option but to 
dismiss them both, and stahlished his hopes on Fox, for whom 
Secretary Robinson at length made way. 

The War. Admiral Byng. Meanwhile the French, while 
they teased England with rumours of invasion, promptly fitted 
out a fleet, and attacked Minorca. Admiral Byng refused to 
risk a battle for the relief of the garrison of Fort St. Philip, 
and on his return was condemned by a court-martial to suffer 
death for cowardice. By this time Newcastle was out (November, 
1756). Unnerved by the cry of rage which ran through the 
country on the loss of Minorca, Fox had resigned his seals. The 
duke of Devonshire formed a ministry, and Pitt, his Secretary of 
State, ruled it. The militia was increased, troops were sent on to 
America, the national temper rose again. But Pitt had neither 
royal patronage nor a corrupt party at his back. Vainly he 
prayed for Byng’s life ; the admiral was shot on the Monarque's 
quarter-deck. Pitt received a cavalier dismissal; but the 
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cobbling o£ Newcastle and his ‘ footmen’ would serve no longer. 
At length a bargain was struck: Pitt and Newcastle buried 
their strife, and Fox was pacified by the lucrative obscurity of 
the paymastership. 

William Pitt. So the great Newcastle-Pitt administration 
was launched (1757). At a time when an acute observer, 
Dr- Browne, wrote a gloomy ‘ estimate,’ to show that patriotism 
was dead and the glory of England sapped and gone, when 
a philosopher, David Hume, spoke complacently of corruption as 
indispensable in government, the genius of William Pitt—the 
‘terrible cornet’ whom Walpole would fain have muzzled— 
roused the country from its lethargy. ‘ England had long been 
in labour,’ said Frederick of Prussia, ‘ and had at last produced 
a man.’ Like all really great men he chose to assume mankind 
better, and not worse than it is ; to appeal to motives of self- 
sacrifice and the love of country, rather than to the dirty tricks 
of self-interest. From the crowd of impostors and plodding 
office men, a real statesman stood forth ; no party tactician, 
but rather the first great popular minister, far beyond the petty 
strife of the House of Commons he looked steadily to the 
welfare of the greater England, and made his appeal to the 
voice of the people. And the people admired him for his 
independence, for his lofty, if ostentatious, purity, and for his 
high courage. The whole s) r stem of party government he utterly 
abhorred; it was fortunate that there was a Newcastle to 
manage the Parliament, while Pitt ruled the country. Never 
was oratory of such power as his. The flash of his eye, the 
thunder of his voice, his grand burning words, made the 
House tremble like a pack of schoolboys; at the council 
board he ruled despotically, and threatened to impeach a 
colleague who disputed his orders; but the throne inspired 
him with an awful reverence. An almost morbid imagination 
tempered his proud solitary nature; and the same man who, 
pointing in fierce scorn to the mail-clad warriors wrought on 
the tapestry hangings of the House of Lords, dared to brand 
their degenerate successors as ‘silken barons,’ would bow so 
humbly at the king’s lev6e, that his hooked nose was visible 
between his legs. Bitter critics called him a mountebank; at 
any rate he played a great part, and he has won a place among 
hero-statesmen. 

The Seven Years* War in Europe. The Seven Years’ War 
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saw Europe cut up into a new set of alliances. England and 
Prussia were now pitted against France, Austria, and Russia. 
Each power was in pursuit of its peculiar aims. England was 
fighting for commercial advantages and colonial expansion; 
France, which ought to have reserved her strength to oppose 
England, frittered it away in Germany ; Prussia, under her hero- 
long Frederick the Great, was struggling for very life against a 
ring of Austrian, Russian, French, and Saxon armies. Hence Eng¬ 
land^ policy—so Pitt justly thought—demanded that Frederick 
should be loyally and lavishly supported ; he forced Parliament 
to vote a yearly subsidy of £70,000, without which Prussia must 
have succumbed. Bo too he who had denounced continental 
embroilments, now boldly defended his inconsistency by 
promising to ‘win America in Germany,* and sent English 
soldiers to serv^e in a mixed army against the French on the 
Lower Rhine. In 1757 the duke of Cumberland had sacrificed 
by a defeat at Ilastenbeck , and a capitulation at Klosterseven, 
the reputation he had won at Culloden. But next year Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, appointed by Frederick, on Pitt*s 
request, to the command, retrieved these opening disasters. 
The French, who held North Germany from Bremen to Bruns¬ 
wick, were driven back without a battle beyond the Rhine, 
which Ferdinand crossed to defeat them at Crefeld ; while in 
August, 1759, another French advance was repulsed by the 
decisive victory of Minden. The same year England was 
triumphant at sea. Boscawen destroyed one French fleet off 
Lagos , as it sailed round Spain; and Sir Edward Hawke, after 
driving De Conflans to take refuge among the rocks of Quiberon 
Bay, boldly dashed in to complete his work. England no longer 
feared invasion. 

In America. In America the position of the English 
colonists was indeed critical. From the mouth of the Mississippi 
to the St. Lawrence, a chain of forts barred the way to the 
interior. It was a favourite scheme of French politicians to shut 
the English up in the narrow strip between the Alleghany 
Mountains and the sea, until the time should come for sweeping 
them off the continent. Pitt began by replacing the pragmatical 
Loudon by the veteran Amherst and a hardworking and clever 
young man, Wolfe. In 1758 his vigorous hand made itself felt. 
The capture of Fort Duquesne—since styled Pittsburg —on the 
Ohio, cut the French chain in two; the surrender of Louisbury 
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in Cape Breton opened the St. Lawrence. Next year a concen¬ 
tration of forces was to lead up to the capture of Quebec, the 
capital of Canada ; but the glory fell to Wolfe alone. Through 
the summer Wolfe watched from the river, where the English 
fleet lay, the town perched on its steep heights, and tried to 
draw Montcalm down from his strong position. Observation 
and resolve suggested a hazardous design. In the morning 
twilight of September 13, the English files were scaling the 
Heights of Abraham, which had been held inaccessible; when 
day broke Montcalm saw a little army drawn up on the plateau 
beyond the town in line of battle. Wolfe himself only lived 
to hear of his victory; Montcalm too fell in the action. The 
surrender of Quebec, followed by that of Montreal in 1760, 
settled the fate of Canada. 

In India. In India, where the once mighty Mogul Empire 
had fallen to pieces by its own weight, Armand Dupleix, the 
governor of the French settlement of Pondicherry, not far south 
of Madras, was labouring to realize his audacious project of 
a French Empire in the south. The peace of 1748, between 
Franc© and England, gave him only a temporary check. Soon 
after he made the cause of a pair of claimants to the Deccan 
and its great province, the Carnatic, his own. French arms 
and French diplomacy everywhere triumphed ; and Dupleix 
Fatihabad (‘ the city of the victory of Dupleix ’) grew up round 
an insolent column which proclaimed in four languages how 
Dupleix bore sway from the Kristna to Cape Comorin. It was 
the darkest hour of the English fortunes in India; Mohammed 
Ali, the English candidate to the Carnatic, was making a last 
hopeless stand in Trichinopoly, and when he fell the expulsion 
of the English factors from Madras would quickly follow. Then 
it was that Robert Clive, a young Company’s clerk, left the 
counting-house to conquer India. A rapid dash with a handful 
of English and Sepoys surprised Arcot , and a heroic defence of 
fifty days maintained it and delivered Trichi nopoly (1751). It did 
more ; it taught the natives that Englishmen could fight as well 
as trade. The tables were turned, for Dupleix was no soldier. 
The French were routed in the open field; his column and his 
city were levelled to the ground. But the French power in the 
'Deccan was not broken when Clive returned to England to be 
toasted and begifted; the final struggle did not come till 1760, 
when Colonel Coote crushed the chivalrous Lally Tollendal in 
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the battle of Wandetmsh, and then starved Pondicherry into 
surrender (1761)* 

The Black Hole of Calcutta. Meanwhile, Clive had no 
sooner returned from England as governor of Fort St. David* 
* than his sword was wanted in Bengal. Surajah Dowlah, a cruel, 
dissolute youth, who hated the English while he cringed to them, 
became Nabob of Bengal in 1756. He lost no time before 
marching with a great army to plunder Calcutta. There was no 
defence; and 146 English prisoners were thrust into a dungeon 
18 feet square, till the prince had taken his rest. There, through 
the hot Indian night, they trampled one another down in the 
struggle to breathe, amid the laughter of the guards. When 
morning came the door was opened, and twenty-three staggered 
out from among the corpses. Clive’s arrival terrified the Nabob 
into concessions and apologies. So the quarrel might have been 

E atched up, had not news come of the European war. Surajah 
►owlah protected the French in Bengal; Clive found a rival 
to him m Meer Jaffier, his general. The battle of Plassy 
(June 23, 1757) decided the fate of Bengal. A thousand English 
and twice as many Sepoys drove the Nabob’s host of 60,000, 
his artillery, and his elephants in headlong rout; on the battle¬ 
field Clive saluted Meer Jaffier, the traitor, Nabob of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa. During Clive’s second absence (1760-1765), 
the Company’s servants made haste to grow rich by shameful 
monopolies, frauds, and oppressions. Meer Cossim, who had, 
in Clive’s absence, been made Nabob of Bengal, in place of 
Meer Jaffier, retaliated after his kind by massacring 150 
English at Patna, and received the assistance of the Nabob of 
Oudh, in whose hands the weakling Mogul emperor, Shah Alum, 
was a puppet. But Major Monro, by the victory of Burnt 
(1764), prostrated Oudh; Meer Jaffier again became Nabob of 
Bengal, and the Great Mogul had to beg for terms in the 
English camp (1765). At this crisis Clive returned with plenary 
powers; and from this date really begins the history of the 
English rule in India, 
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CHAPTER II 
GEORGE III (1760-1820). 

George III. George I and George II had been homely 
Germans, whose private lives were not refined or over-clean. 
George III, the young king, who succeeded his grandfather, 
October 25, 1760, was a homely Englishman of irreproachable 
character, and he married a homely German princess, Sophia 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg, in whom his virtues were reflected. 
His education had been carefully and wholly directed by Tory 
instructors. Bolingbroke’s Patriot King was his manual of 
politics ; ‘ George, be a king ! ’ was the advice of the princess 
his mother. He meant to free the power of the crown from its 
tutelage to Whig ministers, and to break down the obsolete party 
lines between Whigs and Tories, which made politics a factious 
struggle for place and profit. Why should not the ablest men 
of afi parties unite to form a government under a national king ? 
Was not this the dream of Carteret and Pitt, as well as of 
Bolingbroke ? A great man might have succeeded ; but George’s 
intellect was too small to be original, and his education prevented 
him from being impartial. He hated the Whigs, and became 
a Tory king—the arch enemy to useful reforms, the stubborn 
champion of popular prejudices. In spite of his deep sense of 
duty and the simple piety which made him one of the best of men, 
he was one of the most mischievous of kings. 

Scottish Government. Soon the fair promise of the Patriot 
King was overcast. Newcastle found his patronage wrested 
from his hands; when Parliament dissolved, Lord Barrington, 
a * king’s friend,’ supplanted Legge at the Exchequer, and 
dissolute Lord Dashwood was thrust into the ministry. In these 
changes people rightly suspected the sinister influence of the 
marquis of Bute—a Scottish lord whose name a baseless scandal 
coupled with that oi the princess dowager, and who was said to 
govern the young king. When Bute himself took the secretary¬ 
ship, which LordHolderness had been paid to vacate, a howl of 
indignation burst forth against Scottish government and royal 
favourites. A petticoat and a jack-boot were paraded through 
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the streets ol London and publicly burnt: without a body¬ 
guard of prize-fighters, Bute dared not venture abroad. It was 
impossible for Pitt and him to sit long together in the same 
cabinet. Pitt was for bringing France to the dust; Bute for 
ending the war at any cost. Pitt refused to close with the 
French proposals for peace ; informed of a renewal of the family 
compact between France and Spain, he demanded immediate 
war with Spain. Only one voice supported him at the council 
board, and indignantly he laid down his office (October 5, 1761). 
Soon Newcastle followed him. Now Bute was prime minister, 
but only to prove Pitt had been right. He could turn Frederick 
of Prussia into the lifelong enemy of England by bluntly refusing 
any more English gold, but he could not help being dragged 
into a war with Spain. 

The Close of the War. Yet still the tide of success rolled on. 
In the West Indies strong Martinique, with Grenada, St. Lucia, and 
St. Vincent, was captured by Rodney’s squadron, and Havannah 
was a greater prize; while in the east the Philippine Islands 
were occupied. But these victories were Pitt’s, not Bute’s ; and 
Bute himself was ready to throw them away. By the Peace 
of Paris (1763), France withdrew from North America and 
India. Havannah and the Philippines were exchanged for 
Florida. In the West Indies England kept Tobago, Dominica, 
St. Vincent, and Grenada ; she gave back Martinique and 
St. Lucia. In India the French were no longer to be soldiers, 
but traders. In Africa Goree was restored to them; and in 
Europe, England recovered Minorca at the price of Belleisle. 
The Peace of Paris marks an epoch in the expansion «>f England. 
The Peace of Utrecht had given her trading stations all over the 
world; the Peace of Paris erected the ‘ project of an empire.’ 
From henceforth England is an imperial power; she has taken 
up a weight of imperial responsibilities. Bute’s ministry did not 
long survive the peace. He chose George Grenville to carry 
on his policy; but Grenville, though he succeeded to some 
of Bute’s unpopularity, was too stubborn and too honest to 
be his tool. George Ill’s first attempt to emancipate the crown 
had failed. 

Wesley and White field. Never was 4 enthusiasm ’ so out of 
fashion both in the Church and among Dissenters as in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. The Established Church, purged 
of its nonjuring ministers, was secure from outward attack; the 
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Dissenting bodies hoped by decorous behaviour to merit political 
equality. A vaunted toleration too often cloaked indifferentism; 
sceptical writers abounded ; and preachers employed precepts of 
prudence rather than appeals to the heart. Here and there men, 
such as the wise and philosophic Bishop Berkeley and the earnest 
narrow-minded William Law among churchmen, and Calamy 
among Dissenters, still witnessed by their lives and works to 
the deeper spirit of Christianity : but the trumpet call which 
stirred the nation was sounded by a group of young Oxford men 
who gathered round a Christ Church student, John Wesley. 
Bom in 1703, the son of a country clergyman, and himself 
rigidly orthodox, Wesley’s strong religious sense drew him apart 
from the world. Leaving Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1735, after 
two stormy years in Georgia he returned, restless and wretched, 
to England. Then he fell under the guidance of a Moravian 
minister, and his journal tells how on May 24, 1738, at a quarter 
to nine in the evening, as he sat listening to a preacher in a room 
in Aldersgate Street, the 4 grace of God wrought his conversion.’ 
Henceforth the purpose of his life was fixed. In the face of 
manifold opposition, often in peril of his life, he went on 
organizing and teaching. The Church repelled him, the Dis¬ 
senters refused him aid, but the 4 Methodist ’ society grew apace. 
If Wesley was the statesman of the movement, Whitefield was 
its preacher. A poor servitor at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
he had come within Wesley’s circle ; and in 1739 he persuaded 
Wesley to sanction the novelty of 4 field preaching.’ From that 
time his life was spent in missionary journeys: twelve times 
he passed through Scotland, thrice he visited Ireland, thirteen 
times he crossed the Atlantic. Sometimes he preached for sixty 
hours in one week. His piercing eye, his marvellous voice, now 
pitifully pleading, now sternly denouncing, now enthralling his 
hearers by some vivid description, went straight to the hearts of 
all: for the first time in men’s memories the poor and outcast 
had the gospel preached to them. The rough miners of 
Kingswood and St. Ives, the London mobs at Moorfields or on 
Kennington Common, broke out into penitent sobs, or fell down 
in convulsive agony; the fastidious Hume had to praise, and 
the polished Chesterfield forgot to sneer—nay, frugal Benjamin 
Franklin emptied his pockets. Although differences in doctrine 
afterwards separated Wesley and Whitefield, the value of their 
labours was not diminished by it. A party in the Church itself, 
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shamed and stimulated, shook off the reproach of apathy, and so 
arose the Evangelicals. 

John Wilkes. John Wilkes led the popular rancour against 
the court. Ugly, impudent, kind-hearted, and accomplished, his 
social charms and outrageous vices had won him a place among 
fashionable profligates. Despairing of a parliamentary career, 
he had turned agitator, and in 1762, together with Churchill, 
a powerful and poetic satirist, he founded a journal, The Norik 
Briton , which roundly abused Scots and courtiers. Not until 
No. 45 attacked the Peace of Paris did the Government inter¬ 
fere ; then Lord Halifax, the secretary, signed a general warrant, 
i. e. a warrant for the arrest of 4 authors, printers, and publishers’ 
of the libel, without naming any individual. Wilkes was lodged 
in the Tower, and his papers carried off. But Chief Justice 
Pratt set him at liberty, arguing that parliamentary privilege 
covered libel; and gave an emphatic opinion against the legality 
of general warrants. Persecution soon made Wilkes a popular 
hero. When Parliament met (November, 1763) the Commons 
condemned No. 45 as a 1 false, scandalous, and seditious libel,’ 
to be burnt by the hangman, and voted that parliamentary 
privilege did not extend to libel. In the Lords, Lord Sandwich, 
Wilkes’s boon companion, treacherously attacked him for privately 
printing an indecent parody on Pope’s Essay on Man. Wilkes 
was at this time lying dangerously wounded by a notable duellist, 
who had been set on to pick a quarrel with him. When he was 
able to move he fled to France ; but Parliament voted his 
expulsion from the House, while the King’s Bench found him 
guilty of blasphemy, and outlawed him on his non-appearance. 
Lords Temple and Shelburne, Colonel Barre and General Conway, 
were spitefully deprived of their posts for countenancing him. 
The court had triumphed by trickery and violence, but John 
Wilkes remained the idol of the people. 

The American Colonies. The thirteen American provinces 
fall naturally into three clusters. First, the northernmost group 
of New England states—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, and Khode Island—still bearing the impress of 
the bigotry, energy, and zeal of the Calvinist Pilgrim Fathers. 
Next, a central group conquered from the Dutch in the reign 
of Charles II, and now divided into the states of New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland; together with the inland English 
Quaker settlement of Pennsylvania. Lastly, the southern group 
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—Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia—states to which slavery, 
the English Church, and aristocratic pretensions, gave a 
character of their own. In this very miscellaneous assemblage 
of states, then containing some 2,500,000 inhabitants, the govern¬ 
ments had mostly settled down into a form roughly modelled on 
the British Constitution : a House of Assembly elected by popular 
suffrage, an Upper House or Council sometimes elected, some¬ 
times nominated by the governors, and the governors themselves 
appointed by the crown, although depending with the rest of 
the officials—even the judges—on the Assemblies for their 
salaries. Nowhere was government so cheap: these colonies 
were the best administered, because the most self-governed, in 
the world. In New England, at any rate, education was universal: 
extremes of riches and poverty were unknown; everywhere a 
boundless field lay open for labour. But two signs were ominous 
of change: the growing eagerness for wealth, and the growing 
influence of lawyers. 

Causes of Dispute. This pushing young people, with its 
dogged English blood, and: a character in which godliness and 
worldliness were effectively mingled, found its trade on a very 
unsatisfactory footing. In the words of Burke, America pur¬ 
chased political liberties at the price of commercial slavery. 
The interest of the colonists demanded that they should be free 
to export and import goods whither and whence they pleased. 
But English legislators and merchants claimed a monopoly 
of the colonial trade, which they would have so ruled—by 
encouraging one industry, and crushing another—that the 
Americans should have to buy their goods from English 
manufacturers, instead of making them for themselves. Thus 
no steel furnaces might be set up ; and even hats could not be 
made in one province to be sold in another. Now had this 
repressive system been successful, American trade would have 
gone the way of Irish. The value of the imports froin England 
was greater than the value of the exports which England would 
take m exchange, i. e. the ‘ balance of trade 5 was steadily against 
America. And this balance could only be made good by a 
profitable contraband export trade, in defiance of prohibitions, 
with the French and Spanish West Indies; in a word, the 
Americans only kept solvent by smuggling on a grand scale. 

Grenville's Policy. * Stamp Act. With George Grenville’s 
fatal resolution to exact the letter of the law, the period of 4 wise 
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and salutary neglect,’ under which the colonies had flourished* 
ended, and the quarrel which issued in Independence began. An 
honest but shortsighted man of business, he first resolved to put 
down smuggling by a severe and comprehensive code (1764). 
His schemes went further. By the Peace of Paris the Americans 
had been the greatest gainers, while England had burdened 
herself with a huge increase of debt. That the colonists might 
show their gratitude for these services, and be able to defend 
themselves against the Indian frontier raids and future French 
or Spanish expeditions, Grenville proposed that a force of 10,000 
men should be permanently located in America, and that the 
colonists themselves should contribute to its support: did not the 
East India Company do much more ? And since local conten¬ 
tions made concerted action among the states hopeless, in 1765 
a resolution voted by the English Parliament a year before to 
raise a revenue by a tax on stamps became law without dis¬ 
cussion—the famous Stamp Act. Then the storm burst. The 
colonists—already irritated that their smuggling was interfered 
with—were led on by a number of interested agitators to 
denounce a standing army : lawyers agreed to dispense with 
stamped documents. A subtle distinction between external and 
internal taxation was discovered, which was unsound, but con¬ 
venient : five colonies petitioned Parliament in vain ; merchants 
agreed with one another to import no goods from England ; and 
brutal and cowardly mobs burnt the effigies and the houses, and 
assaulted and pillaged the persons, of loyalists and loyal officials 
and their families. 

The Bockingham Ministry. Amid these disturbances 
Grenville’s ministry fell. Again and again George had plotted 
against his ministers, and had been hectored by them into sulky 
acquiescence. After Pitt’s repeated refusals to take office on the 
king’s terms, he chose the most honourable section of the Whigs 
—the followers of Lord Rockingham—as the only escape from 
his tormentors. It was * a lute-string administration only fit for 
summer wear.’ Rockingham himself was a sportsman of svreet 
temper and sound sense ; happily his private secretary was an able 
young Irishman, Edmund Burke. His chief supporters, Conway 
and Dowdeswell, had not much tact or experience; Chancellor 
Northington and Secretary Barrington were ‘king’s friends,’ 
and therefore untrustworthy. Chesterfield described the ministry 
as an arch which wanted its keystone— Pitt. Yet in a year and 
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twenty days (July, 1765-1766) these true Whigs did their country 
good service. They persuaded Parliament to condemn general 
warrants; they restored those officers who had lost their com¬ 
missions by their votes in Parliament; an odious cider tax was 
abolished, and steps were taken on the path of free trade. 
Best of all, the Stamp Act was repealed. Loud was the wrangling 
in Parliament over the terms of repeal. A powerful opposition— 
the Grenville and Bedford party—argued fiercely and weightily 
against any concession, and showed that legally Parliament 
was well within its rights. On the other hand, Pitt and Lord 
Camden (Pratt) insisted as dogmatically that the British consti¬ 
tution allowed no free people to be taxed without their own 
consent—that taxation and representation must go together. 
The ministry in choosing a middle course showed real states¬ 
manship. A declaratory Act reasserted that the right to tax, as 
well as to legislate, belonged to the imperial Parliament; another 
Act, on grounds of policy, abolished the Btamp tax. The 
Rockingham Whigs had handsomely closed an opening quarrel; 
but the colonists had tasted the intoxication of a successful 
resistance. 

Charles Townshend. In July, 1766, the resignation of Chan¬ 
cellor Northington drove out a weak ministry, and an anarchy— 
called Pitt's second ministry —came into power. When the 
4 Great Commoner ’ entered the Upper House as earl of Chatham, 
he left his popularity behind him, and he left the Commons to 
the infatuated guidance of a most reckless political adventurer, 
Charles Townshend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. No tie 
of party or principle united a cabinet in which Camden, Conway, 
and Shelburne sat with North and Townshend under the 
nominal leadership of the duke of Grafton. Then while Pitt’s 
brain was teeming with grand schemes—schemes of Parlia¬ 
mentary reform, and of foreign alliances—madness overclouded 
it, and Charles Townshend, who leapt to grasp the helm, by 
a single stepplunged England and America into an irrevocable 
struggle. While his colleagues stared aghast, he fell back on 
Grenville’s policy, and in May, 1767, brought in a bill for taxing 
glass, paper, painters’ colours, red and white lead, and tea—the 
total produce was not reckoned at more than £40,000. Although, 
as he cynically pointed out, he was observing their distinction 
between external and internal taxation, it was as a challenge 
the colonists received it. Massachusetts set the example; 
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the same machinery of terrorism which had served so well before 
—non-importation agreements, violent manifestoes, deception, 
petitions, brutal assaults, and mob riots—were again brought 
mto play. 

Itord North. After rousing a nest of hornets, Charles 
Townshend died suddenly of a fever ; and Lord North, a 4 king’s 
friend,’ became Chancellor of the Exchequer instead. The 
king’s steady influence led to further changes. The same 
year (1767) the Bedford faction—Lords Gower, Sandwich, and 
Weymouth—were won over ; and next year the Pittites, Conway 
and Shelburne, resigned, while Chatham recovered only to throw 
up his office. Camden stayed on uneasily in a cabinet of whose 
whole policy he disapproved. The last of impartial administra¬ 
tions had been an undisguised failure ; in all but name a Tory 
cabinet was already in existence. At last Chatham professed 
himself reconciled to the Grenvilles, and the Whigs closed their 
ranks to attack. Early in 1770 the storm broke. An anonymous 
pamphleteer, who signed himself ‘Junius,’ redoubled the blows 
of his terrible invective. Chatham moved an amendment on 
the king’s speech, condemning the whole ministerial policy, 
and Camden, though still chancellor, voted for it. His dismissal 
followed, and the great seal ‘ went a-begging.’ The Whig Charles 
Yorke was induced to take it; but the reproaches of his former 
friends drove him to suicide three days after. On January 28 
the duke of Grafton—the best abused and the most indifferent 
of prime ministers—insisted on resignation. George III seemed 
delivered over to his enemies, the Whigs; and yet he triumphed 
signally. Despite protestations of mutual regard, the antipathies 
which severed Chatham and his friends from the Rockingham 
Whigs were not quite bridged over ; and while the Whig leaders 
were negotiating, George took action. Lord North speedily 
reconstructed the Tory cabinet; the crown influence could 
command an unflinching majority of votes. The new chief 
offered a complete contrast to Chatham. Chatham was an 
orator; North a skilful debater. Chatham was irritable and 
imperious; North’s temper remained sweet and unruffled amid 
the bitterest personalities. Chatham’s was a solitary genius, 
eager and original; North was a safe party leader, anxious to 
let things alone, obstinate, and yet timid in expedients. Chatham 
prided himself on being the nation’s minister; North, that he 
was the king’s faithful servant. Two able lawyers gave their 
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adhesion. Thurlow, equally famous for his legal erudition and 
brutality, was made attorney-general; and Wedderburn (after¬ 
wards Lord Loughborough), an ambitioas- Scotsman, bartered 
his Whiggism for the solicitor-generalship. The opposition 
fell to pieces: before 1770 was out, George Grenville and his 
party went over; Chatham was a noble ruin, and his genius 
only shone in fitful flashes. Only the Rockingham Whigs, with 
Burke among them, stood firm. 

The Middlesex Eleetion. In 1768, on the eve of a general 
election, John Wilkes, the outlaw, boldly reappeared, and the 
choice of the electors of Middlesex placed him first on the poll. 
He had to reckon with the rigour of the law ; two fines and twenty- 
two months’ imprisonment were his punishment for No. 45 and 
the Essay on Woman . The mob yoked themselves to his carriage, 
and for two nights London was illuminated. Lives were lost in 
the riots, and ‘ Wilkes and Liberty ’ was the popular watchword. 
The antipathy which George III bore to Wilkes was no secret, 
but Benjamin Franklin was talking nonsense when he said 
that if Wilkes had had a good character and George III 
a bad one, Wilkes might have driven George from the throne. 
Another shower of violent invective was more than the Govern¬ 
ment could stand: they expelled Wilkes from the Parliament 
(February 3, 1769), and so committed themselves to a second 
struggle with the people. A fortnight later (February 16) Wilkes 
was unanimously re-elected. Next day the House voted 
that the expulsion had incapacitated him from sitting in that 
Parliament. This doctrine was certainly novel: it was one 
thing for the Commons to expel a member, it was quite another 
thing that they should disqualify him. A month after, the elec¬ 
tion was repeated. Again Wilkes was returned, and again the 
House repeated its vote. A fourth time the electors went to 
the poll. Wilkes got 1,143 votes, Colonel Luttrell 196, and in 
defiance of arithmetic the Commons declared Luttrell duly 
elected. In Parliament, Chatham, Shelburne, and Burke pro¬ 
tested strenuously; outside the walls great meetings were held 
in counties and cities, which asserted the rights of freeholders 
and petitioned for a dissolution. George was happily not the 
man to be cowed by popular clamour: ‘ Sooner than yield to 
a dissolution, I will have recourse to this,’ said he, clapping his 
hand to his sword. 

Parliamentary Privilege. Parliament was unpopular because 
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it was corrupt, and because it was arbitrary. A law-respecting 
people can never tolerate the existence of a power which habitu¬ 
ally sets itself above law; and thus, now that Parliament was 
really sovereign, the privilege of Parliament became as odious as 
once the prerogative of the crown. In 1770 George Grenville 
carried a very necessary Act to reform the trial of disputed 
elections. Hitherto, whenever a petition was made against 
the return, the whole House had been accustomed to vote on 
purely party grounds, without any regard to justice; now the 
decision was to be referred to a select committee of fifteen, sworn 
to decide on evidence. Soon after, Grenville died. The same 
year the immunities of members of the Commons from suits and 
arrests were justly curtailed, and those of their servants taken 
away altogether. It is significant, too, that about this time the 
custom of receiving the censure of the House kneeling was 
abolished. Then, too, the Commons had usurped an anomalous 
power of trying and punishing private injuries done to its 
members ; but the last occasion was in 1767, when a Mr. Luttrell 
complained that his privilege had been attacked by the theft of 
his fish! But the greatest blow to privilege was dealt by the 
press. The custom of reporting debates openly and fully— 
often, it is true, with sad perversions and uncomplimentary 
comments—had grown up. To a body used to secrecy this 
was intolerable, and when Colonel Onslow complained that 
not only had his speeches been misrepresented, but that he 
himself had been dubbed * little cocking George,’ and a ‘ paltry, 
insignificant insect,’ the House had to declare war on the news¬ 
papers. The printers refused to attend at the bar; the City 
authorities supported them, and the messenger of the Commons 
was arrested and held over to bail by Lord Mayor Crosby and 
Aldermen Oliver and John Wilkes. The Commons erased the 
record, and sent Crosby and Oliver to the Tower, to spend some 
weeks in triumphant seclusion. But nothing would entice them 
into a third quarrel with Wilkes. When the prorogation came, 
the prisoners were let out and London was illuminated. The 
popular party were victorious; the liberty of reporting was 
secured (1771). 

The Rise of Democracy. All these things were ominous of 
the birth of democracy. The word democracy , in its modem use, 
implies the control of the Government by the organized and 
permanent public opinion of a majority of the full citizens. 
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It begins whenever the will of the people, instead of bieaking 
out at intervals in fits of riot or enthusiasm, changes into 
a steady, habitual pressure. In 1769 the ‘ Society of the 
Supporters of the Bill of Rights ’—the parent and prototype 
of ^democratic associations—was founded by Horne (better 
known as Horne Tooke) to support Wilkes. Wilkes himself 
and the City politicians, Glynn, Sawbridge, and Oliver, belonged 
to it, and all its members pledged themselves to a programme 
of full and equal Parliamentary representation, yearly Par¬ 
liaments, the exclusion of pensioners from the House, and 
the like articles. Then, too, about this time, the custom of 
holding great popular meetings on political questions sprang 
up, not only in London, but also in the counties. Lastly, the 
Newspaper Press—that wonderful manufactory and reproducer 
of opinions—was gradually assuming something like its modern 
form and functions. In the past the public had to choose between 
gazettes, which gave facts without comments, and pamphlets 
and periodicals, mainly devoted to comments and contro¬ 
versies. Now the papers began to discuss the news they related. 
Between 1770 and 1780 three influential newspapers — the 
Morning Chronicle , the Morning Post, and the Morning 
Herald —first appeared. In 1777 no less than seventeen papers 
were published in London, seven of them daily. Organizations 
for instructing the people and influencing their representatives; 
mass meetings for mutual encouragement and the expression of 
latent force; a free and critical daily press—these are three 
obvious notes of modern Western European democracy. 

Dr. Johnson and his Circle. ‘ Sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘ we 
have done with patronage. A man goes to a bookseller and 
gets what he can.’ Years before, Samuel Johnson, an obscure, 
uncouth but able scholar, with a project of an English dictionary 
in his brain, had sat waiting in Lord Chesterfield’s anteroom 
to beg the great man’s aid. Now literary men, like politicians, 
were turning to the public for their reputation and their bread. 
Dr. Johnson was a self-made man, and he lectured the public 
as he pleased. His work was multifarious : besides the great 
Dictionary (1755), he wrote essays under the title of the Rambler 
(1750-1752) and the Idler (1758), a didactic novel, Rasselas 
(1759), and biography in the Lives of the Poets (1777-1781). His 
memory is still a power. Steadily upholding righteousness and 
decorum in a licentious age ; a high Tory, yet stubbornly inde- 
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pendent; a bear in his manners, ‘ he dressed like a scarecrow, 
and ate like a cormorant’; steeped in prejudices ; 4 a good hater ’ 
of Dissenters, Scotsmen, Whigs, and Americans, but infinitely 
tender to the men and women he knew : never was so thorough 
an Englishman 1 He was the last and greatest of our literary 
kings. Few monarchs have boasted such a court as the doctor 
held at 4 the Club.’ There was Oliver Goldsmith, the author of 
that sweet story, The Vicar of Wakefield —‘ who wrote like an 
angel, and talked like poor Poll ’; Sir Joshua Reynolds, one of 
the greatest and tenderest of English painters; David Garrick, 
supreme among actors ; Gibbon, the philosophic historian ; and 
Sir William Jones, the father of Oriental scholars. But of none 
of his friends was the doctor so proud as of an Irishman, 
Edmund Burke (1730-1797). Said he, 4 No man of sense could 
meet Mr. Burke by accident under a gateway to avoid a shower, 
without being convinced that he was the first man in England.’ 
To the marquis of Rockingham, whose private secretary he had 
been, Burke owed his public career, and he repaid the debt by 
shaping the political creed of the Rockingham Whigs. The 
greatest political philosopher, the sublimest rhetorician, the finest 
talker, and perhaps the most cultured statesman of his time, he 
stood too far above the 4 practical ’ politicians around him to 
reach the highest offices. Burke’s teaching cannot be sum¬ 
marized : but the day can hardly come when his speeches 
and writings should not be read and re-read by every student of 
English politics. 

The Quarrel with the Colonies. Meanwhile the colonists 
continued recalcitrant; and for the first time aristocratic Virginia 
showed to the front. Lord Hillsborough, who became colonial 
secretary in 1768, began by dispatching them a lecture, and 
backed up his arguments by sending two regiments to Boston. 
Parliament gravely censured their doings, and applauded the 
duke of Bedford’s motion that, on the strength of an obsolete 
law of the reign of Henry VIII, the rioters should be tried in 
England. But measures taken to stamp out a riot evoked 
a spirit of rebellion. The Bostonians hated and despised the 
English soldiers, and complained that their presence was uncon¬ 
stitutional. The 4 Sons of Liberty ’ met publicly to drink the 
toast of ‘strong halters, firm blocks, and sharp axes to such 
as deserve them.’ With difficulty the peace was kept till 
March 5, 1770. On that day half a dozen redcoats carrying 
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loaded muskets were abused, hustled, and pelted by a cruel tod 
angry mob. In self-defence a soldier fired; the next moment 
the other muskets were discharged, five men lay dead, and the 
mob ran, Boston flew to arms ; the troops were imprudently 
removed. Americans pulsed with indignation, and talked 
about the ‘ Boston massacre.* In England, on the very 
same day, Lord North was carrying through Parliament a 
measure repealing all Townshend’s taxes except that on tea— 
which it was estimated would bring in about £300 a year. 
Then followed two or three years of sullen quiet. Trade with 
England was resumed, but the rift grew no less. 

Benjamin Franklin. Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790)—the 
discoverer of the lightning conductor, and the most cunning 
and homeliest of politicians—was one of the few Americans 
whose name was known in Europe. Several states—Massa¬ 
chusetts among them—had appointed him their agent in 
England, where his craft and self-control made him an admir¬ 
able mediator. Somehow he got hold of some bitterly critical 
private letters, written by Hutchinson (the unpopular governor 
of Massachusetts) and others, to Whately, Grenville’s secretary. 
These he sent to Boston, only stipulating that they should not be 
printed or copied ; of course they were passed from hand to hand, 
and soon copies were spread broadcast. The Massachusetts 
Assembly petitioned for Hutchinson’s removal. Somewhat 
tardily, Franklin confessed what he had done, and the Privy 
Council met to deal with the petition. Wedderburn, the 
solicitor-general, branded Franklin as ‘ a wily American * from 
whom papers must henceforth be hid and desks locked, a man of 
three letters, fur —a thief. His hearers tossed up their hats for 
delight, and condemned the petition. And all the while Franklin 
stood calmly before them ; not a quiver showed how deeply the 
taunt cut. But the brown suit he wore that day was put by, 
not to be worn again until that other day, when he set his name 
to the declaration of American independence. 

‘Tfce Boston Tea-party. 1 The next step in the quarrel was 
taken by the colonists. The East India Company had appealed 
to the Government to find a market for the 17,000,000 pounds 
of tea which lay unused in their warehouses. They were per* 
miited to export tea directly, and therefore cheaply, to the 
colonies. In December, 1773, three tea-ships sailed into 
Boston harbour, and before they were unloaded some forty or 
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fifty young men, in the disguise of Mohawk Indians, boarded 
them and flung the chests overboard. Not an ounce of tea 
could be landed in America. Two Acts of Parliament were 
England’s reply. One—the Boston Port Act—transferred the 
custom house, and with it the trade, of Boston to Salem; the 
other revoked the charter of Massachusetts and annulled its 
popular privileges, while a soldier, General Gage, took Hutchin¬ 
son’s place, and filled Boston with troops. The Virginians 
joined heartily with Massachusetts. All the colonies except 
Georgia sent delegates to a 4 congress ’ at Philadelphia which drew 
up a firm Declaration of Rights (September, 1774). America had 
now the germ of a central government. Both sides prepared for 
war. Gage was fortifying Boston; the proscribed Assembly of 
Massachusetts, which sat at Concord, enrolled 12,000 militia. 
In England Chatham, Burke, even North, proposed concessions; 
but the temper of king and people rose against the 4 rebels.’ 

The War, 1775-1777. In the April of 1775 the fighting 
began. General Gage sent some troops to destroy the rebel 
stores at Concord. On their way back the American militiamen 
shot down 270 of them from behind hedges and stone walls; 
this was called the battle of Lexington. The die was cast; when 
the second general congress met in May it was to reject Lord 
North’s proposals, and to appoint Colonel George Washington, 
a Virginian gentleman who had served in the late wars, 
commander-in-chief. Before he could reach his work the 
battle of Bunker's —or more correctly Breed’s— Hill had 
been fought. Two thousand English were sent to storm a 
height commanding Boston which ought to have been earlier 
secured. Twice they recoiled before the American volleys, 
and only on the third charge, with the loss of half their number, 
carried the position. Washington had to create a disciplined 
army out of a horde of 15,000 insubordinate militiamen. 
The local regiments quarrelled with one another; the rank and 
file quarrelled with their officers. There were no cavalry, no 
uniforms, hardly any bayonets, and very little powder—on the 
last day of the year barely 10,000 men were under arms. 
Washington’s highest merit is not that he beat the English, 
but that he commanded the Americans. But if Washington 
lacked men, the English lacked generals. Never before had 
England attempted a war at such a distance and on such 
a scale; throughout the English generals seem to have 
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formed * or executed no feasible plan. While Washington 
drilled, Gage looked on, and Howe, who superseded him, 
sailed in the spring (1776) to Halifax, There Wb brother, 
Admiral Lord Howe, joined him with fresh troops and concilia* 
tory messages. The English, now 30,000 strong, sailed on to 
beat the rebels, who at Brooklyn (August) for the first time 
ventured to meet their foes in the open field, and to occupy 
New York. Step by step Washington withdrew with his dis¬ 
orderly army until the Delaware was crossed; but General 
Howe preferred quiet winter quarters to a march on Philadelphia, 
and Washington inspired some confidence by successful night 
attacks on Trenton and Princeton. Not till the autumn of 1777 
did the British troops win their goal—Philadelphia. Washington 
had been outmanoeuvred and beaten at Brandywine Creek ; 
and again at Germanstown a panic seized his troops. The 
English held the line of the Delaware, and Washington (1777- 
1778) wintered at Valley Forge, among the hills on the Schuylkill 
river. The American fortunes touched their lowest point. 

American Independence. To explain how England lost the 
colonies we must go back to 1776. As usual at the beginning of 
a war, England had more money than soldiers to spare. As certain 
German princelings had more soldiers than money, and were quite 
ready to hire them out, a bargain was struck for mercenary troops. 
The colonists were furious ; no step—not even the employment of 
savage Indians as allies—so completely alienated their waning 
loyalty. The cunning and ambitious politicians who had urged 
the states so far in resistance began to see clearly that, without 
foreign assistance, success was hopeless. If England employed 
Germans, why should not America call in French help ? But 
France would give nothing but fair words unless the colonists, 
by a formal act, cut themselves loose from the mother country. 
Slowly the colonial mind grew ripe for independence ; yet when 
Lee of Virginia ventured on the proposal in congress the 
numbers on division were equal. One member withdrew, and 
the irrevocable step was taken. The Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence, a high-sounding document, was drawn up; and on 
July 4, 1776, a new sovereign power arose by its own act, Lord 
Howe’s mission came a few days too late. Still the French court 
watched and waited, though Franklin went on an embassy to beg 
their aid* At last a gleam of success in the field cheered 
the Americans. General Burgoyne, who was to have led an 
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expedition from Canada to meet Clinton coming from New 
York, pushed on successfully to Stillwater beyond the Hudson 
river. There he was brought to a standstill. An indecisive 
combat gave no relief; retreat was cut off, and no help came 
from Clinton. In the face of a large American army his choice 
lay between starvation and surrender ; on October 17, 1777, the 
beleaguered English laid down their arms at Saratoga. The 
news decided the French in their alliance with the United States; 
they made only one condition—that England should be forced to 
acknowledge the independence of America. England of course 
declared war with France; and presently Spain, faithful to the 
Bourbon family compact, joined in the war (1779). At the end 
of 1780 the Dutch were also added to the enemies of England, 
while the Baltic powers, led by Russia, irritated at the right of 
search for contraband of war exercised by English ships, joined 
in a threatening ‘ armed neutrality/ 

Seven Years of Disaster. England was now outmatched. 
Lord North would gladly have resigned, or coalesced with the 
Whigs, but George would not hear of it. Chatham rallied his 
powers to ring out a dying defiance to France ; was England, so 
lately the arbiter of the world, ‘ to stoop so low as to tell its 
ancient inveterate enemy, “ Take all we have, only give us 
peace ” ? ’ A month after, he was dead. In America the war 
dragged on for three years more. The French won the battles, 
the Americans the campaigns. The French had made un¬ 
grateful allies ; yet it was French fleets which saved American 
independence. As long as England commanded the sea her 
position was impregnable ; but when the French and Spanish 
fleets gained the ascendant on the American seaboard, the 
English troops were blockaded. The scene of war had been 
shifting southwards, when in 1781 Washington determined on 
a great manoeuvre. The American forces gathered round York- 
town , where Lord Cornwallis with 7,000 men lay waiting for 
reinforcements from Clinton. But the French fleet prevented 
their coming, and Cornwallis’s surrender (October 18, 1781) 
really ended the war. 

England’s Humiliation. For the time England had lost 
her lordship of the sea. Twice the French fleet swept the 
Channel; a great drawn battle off the Dogger Bank recalled 
the days of Tromp. In the West Indies, St. Eustatia was 
captured from the Dutch, but lost again, and one by one all 
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tile English islands except Jamaica, Antigua, and Barbados 
were taken by the French. In the Mediterranean Minorca fell 
to De Crillon. But in 1782, two great successes showed that 
England was not yet broken. In the West Indies, on April 12, 
Admiral Rodney won a great sea-fight over the French by break¬ 
ing their line of battle into halves. In Europe the heroic defence 
of Gibraltar was brought to a glorious close. For three years 
(1779-1782) General Elliot had held out against the combined 
French and Spaniards, who now made a supreme effort. A ring 
of gigantic floating batteries girdled the Rock, and behind them 
were the allied fleets. One whole day the fortress was bombarded 
by 400 guns; resourceful Elliot replied with red-hot shot. At 
last the enemies’ batteries caught fire, and their blazing wrecks, 
as they drifted through the night, told the hard-pressed garrison 
that the danger was over. By the Treaty of Versailles, signed 
on January 20, 1783, France restored most of her conquests, 
keeping Tobago in the West Indies ; Spain kept Minorca, and 
received Florida in exchange for the Bahamas ; and the inde¬ 
pendence of the United States was acknowledged. 

The Lord George Gordon Riots. Even Catholic Europe 
was growing ashamed of religious persecution, and in England 
increasing enlightenment rendered the severe political measures 
against Catholics rather absurd than cruel—only a single priest 
had been convicted since George Ill’s accession. In 1778 
Sir George Savile brought in a bill to relieve Catholic priests and 
schoolmasters from the penalty of life-long imprisonment, and 
to allow papists to buy and inherit land. Both Houses were glad 
to wipe out a blot on the statute book, and passed it without 
a division. Unhappily Lord George Gordon, a compound of 
fanatic, demagogue, and fool, raised the old ‘ No popery ’ cry, 
formed a Protestant association, and organized a gigantic petition 
to Parliament. On June 2, 1780, a vast rabble wearing blue 
cockades marched to Westminster with the petition ; all but 
lynched the aged Lord Mansfield and the bishop of Lincoln; 
swarmed into St. Stephen’s, and twice attempted to force the 
locked doors of the Commons. After anxious hours the Guards 
arrived and dispersed them; that evening two Catholic chapels 
were plundered and burnt. A day passed and then the riots began 
again. For four days London was in the hands of the mob. 
too smoking ruins of Newgate marked their handiwork ; three 
utiier gaols and seventy-two private houses were wrecked and 
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burned. Criminals and ruffians flocked under the Protestant 
banner, and impartially attacked property and popery* One 
daring fellow, mounted on a horse with clanking chains, led 
a party to storm the Bank; but the horror reached its height 
at the burning of Mr. Langdale’s distillery in Holborn, where 
men, women, and children wallowed drunk in streams of raw 
spirits, till the deadly flames reached and destroyed them. While 
the authorities dared not act, the king’s firmness saved London ; 
Lord Amherst and his soldiers stamped out the rising. ‘ Our 
danger is at an end,’ wrote Gibbon, ‘ but our disgrace will be 
lasting.’ Lord George Gordon, accused of constructive treason, 
was defended by Erskine and acquitted. Thirteen years later 
he died in Newgate— a Jew ! 

The Rockingham Ministry. * It is all over! ’ was Lord 
North’s cry when he heard that Yorktown had surrendered* 
Disgrace abroad, discontent at home, made his position un¬ 
tenable. Flushed with the hope of victory the opposition had 
planned a great attack on March 20, 1782. But Lord North 
anticipated them by resignation. To George’s disgust the 
Rockingham Whigs united with the party of Chatham, now led 
by Lord Shelburne, to form a ministry under Rockingham* Fox 
and Shelburne, the two Secretaries of State, symbolized the 
alliance ; Lord Thurlow, the king’s friend, kept the woolsack; 
Burke, the greatest man among them, though Paymaster of the 
Forces, went without a seat in the cabinet. In three months 
Ireland was pacified, bounds were set to the corrupt influence 
of the crown, and negotiations for peace were begun. 

Ireland. Ireland was still England’s difficulty. Religious 
bigotry was dying out, and a more tolerant spirit was softening 
the feud between Protestants and Catholics; yet still the 
miserable penal code remained whole, and the Catholics, crushed 
and dispirited, got little hearing from politicians. In 1759 a 
Catholic Association was formed to represent their interests; 
and about the same time it was discovered that Catholics made 
good soldiers, so they were quietly admitted into the ranks; 
but justice was painfully slow. Benevolent gentlemen founded 
societies to encourage arts and agriculture ; but Irish trade was 
paralysed by Irish laws which England had dictated ; poor as the 
land was, its revenues not only supported a large army, but 
were further drained by a scandalous pension list; and a system 
of government, which every honest Irishman was bound to 
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detest, was carried on by an Irish Parliament far more un* 
blushingly corrupt than that of England. The patriotic minority 
was led by Grattan and Flood. Opinion was divided as to 
which was the greater orator; but Grattan’s patriotism was the 
purer and his statesmanship probably the higher. 

Ireland and America. England’s extremity was Ireland’s 
opportunity. In 1778 the English Government had unwillingly 
granted a trifling relaxation of the commercial codes, and willingly 
consented to some of the most glaring of the Catholic grievances. 
But now events hurried apace. The war had left Ireland almost 
bare of troops, the Government was helpless,the treasury empty, 
when a rumour rose that the French would land at Belfast. 
National pride and loyalty were stung to the quick; their whole 
youth as ‘ volunteers ’ mustered round their gentry, the natural 
leaders, and Ireland armed to the teeth to resist a foreign 
foe. The duke of Buckingham, the viceroy, accepted the 
proffered aid with very mixed feelings ; and indeed the volun¬ 
teers seized the first opportunity to compel the king’s Government 
to listen to the 4 national ’ demand. The first struggle was for 
commercial equality with England. Between two lines of 
volunteers the speaker carried Grattan’s amendment for ‘ free 
trade ’ to the Castle. The example of America was not lost; 
the Irish, too, had their non-importation agreements, and the 
volunteer uniforms were all of home manufacture. The English 
ministers had learnt wisdom by experience, and by the beginning 
of 1780 the English Parliament completed a series of Acts 
which threw the colonial trade open to Ireland, and allowed the 
free export of their staple manufactures. 

legislative Independence. But the struggle was only half 
over. Nothing short of complete legislative independence would 
satisfy Grattan. Legally, the nght of England to overrule the Irish 
Parliament rested upon two statutes : one, Poynings* Law, dating 
back to 1494, by which all bills in the Irish Parliament, except 
tnoney bills, were made liable to revision or suppression by the 
English Privy Council; the other, an Act of 1719, by which 
the English Parliament claimed a right to legislate for Ireland. 
But the complete independence of the Irish Parliament had long 
been a Cherished aspiration of Irish patriots : from Molyneux to 
Swift, from swift to Lucas, and down to Flood and Grattan. At 
fength in February, 1779, a great convention of Ulster delegates 
met at Dungarmon. After orderly debate they passed resolutions 
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it* favour of independence and against the anti-Catholic code. 
Ireland had in fact two Parliaments, and the Dungannon con¬ 
vention was the more truly representative one. By 1780 the 
numbers of the volunteers had swelled, it was said, to 80,000. 
Their organization grew more perfect, the consciousness of 
strength made them more determined. Thus strengthened, 
Grattan brought his motion to Dublin; and a second time the 
tanks of the volunteers lined the streets through which their hero 
passed to move his address in Parliament. It was carried; and 
anxiously the answer was awaited. Happily for Ireland, in 
England the Tories were out, and the Whigs in. Fox and 
Shelburne handsomely yielded, and the Act of 1719 was repealed. 

Economical Reform. The English demand for Reform oj 
Parliament was really based on two separate considerations. 
First, Parliament was corrupt. By pensions, by sinecures, by 
bribes to contractors and money-lenders, the crown packed 
the House with its creatures. George Ill’s court was the most 
frugal in Europe, yet he was always in debt, for he spent 
his money in buying parliamentary support. Electioneering 
expenses rose higher and higher. The competition of the 
‘nabobs,’ who returned from India with the riches they had 
won in their pockets, forced up the price of a borough; some 
boroughs, such as Oxford, openly put themselves up to auction. 
Secondly, the House of Commons no longer represented the 
nation. Out of a population of over 8,000,000, less than 300,000 
had votes—and of these some 50,000 were revenue officers who 
commanded no less than seventy seats. Middlesex, including 
London and Westminster, sent eight members; the Cornish 
boroughs, mere hamlets, forty-four; many flourishing towns 
sent none at all. Lord Chatham and his party were for a radical 
reform which would have redistributed the seats and extended 
the franchise. But to Burke, the instructor of the Rockingham 
Whigs, any such organic change was odious. Holding that 
a good Government was better than perfect machinery, and 
that arithmetic was out of place in politics, he preferred purify¬ 
ing the constitution to remodelling it. In 1780 motions em¬ 
bodying each view were brought forward. Dunning’s motion 
‘that the power of the crown has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished ’ was carried by 233 to 215; but the 
duke of Richmond’s proposal of manhood suffrage and equal 
dectoral districts was defeated. Now that Rockingham was 
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in power, Burke introduced his measures to restrict the royal 
influence. By these Government contractors were excluded 
from Parliament, and revenue officers lost their right of voting 
at elections; the civil list was regulated, pensions and secret 
service money cut down, and many useless offices abolished. 
But when the younger Pitt, following in his father’s steps, 
moved for a reform of the representation, the Rockingham 
party—quite consistently with their principles—turned the scale 
against him. 

Party Struggles. The untimely death of Rockingham broke 
up the Whigs. Fox and Burke immediately refused to serve 
under Shelburne, who accepted the chief place. Shelburne was 
mysteriously unpopular. Even the king spoke of him as ‘ the 
Jesuit of Berkeley Square,’ and those who knew him best had 
least confidence in him. There were thus three parties in 
Parliamentr—that of the Government, that of Fox, and that of 
North—so balanced that the union of any two could decisively 
outnumber the third. Six months of Shelburne’s premiership 
drove Fox and North into a startling compact. Specious pretexts 
were urged in extenuation : that the old grounds of quarrel 
no longer existed, that it was time to sink party feeling in 
patriotism. Yet that the antagonism and recrimination of eight 
years should go for nothing was justly regarded as a monstrous 
political portent. Both the coalescing parties lost character with 
the people, and Fox and North themselves George never forgave. 
More than a month passed before he would call them to form 
a Government; and no sooner were they in than he plotted to 
displace them. The revelations of two Indian committees had 
forced the laxity of the Company and the evil deeds of its officials 
before Parliament. Fox therefore brought in a wise and thorough 
measure to transfer the Company’s authority to seven com¬ 
missioners holding office for four years, to be nominated by 
Parliament in the first instance and afterwards by the crown. 
George allowed Thurlow and Temple to canvass members in 
his name against the bill. On December 17, 1783, it was lost by 
nineteen votes. The king’s conduct was scarcely constitutional; 
but he held himself absolved from keeping good faith with 
political apostates. A second time he appealed to William Pitt, 
and the House laughed pitilessly at the presumptuous young 
man who took office on such terms. With difficulty Pitt found 
six mediocrities to form a cabinet. Then followed a unique 
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struggle. Fox was sanguine of a speedy return to office ; motion 
after motion was carried against the Government. The Whigs 

g >titioned against dissolution ; but Pitt had no mind to dissolve. 

e was young, brave, confident; popular sympathy was soon 
enlisted on his side. The opposition threatened to stop supplies, 
but their majorities dwindled—dwindled to one. Pitt had won. 
When the nation went to the poll, 160 of Fox’s supporters— 
‘Fox’s martyrs’ they were called—lost their seats, and when 
the new Parliament met in May, 1784, Pitt had an overwhelming 
majority. 

William Pitt and Charles James Fox. The younger Pitt 
was trained to statesmanship from the cradle. At fourteen he 
went to Cambridge; at twenty-one he entered Parliament; at 
twenty-three he was Shelburne’s Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
and at twenty-four, prime minister. ‘ He is not a chip of the 
old block, he is the old block itself/ said Burke. He had indeed 
his father’s noble patriotism, his unflinching courage, his proud 
indifference to money, and something of his stiff and haughty 
manner. Young as he was there was probably no one so grave 
and so prudent in the House. But the son never attained his 
father’s genius, and his clear sane intellect had no vein of 
madness. The elder Pitt was a hero-statesman; the younger, 
the greatest of party leaders. As a debater he was the equal of 
Fox, but his great speeches are forgotten. Fate forced him to 
become a war minister, but his tastes inclined him to a peaceful 
financial administration. The rivalry between the elder Pitt 
and Henry Fox was renewed in their sons, but the political 
parts were now reversed. Charles James Fox had entered 
Parliament illegally at nineteen. He supported North until, on 
his uncourteous dismissal, he became, up to his death, the most 
ardent and uncompromising of Whigs. His character was as 
inconsistent as Pitt’s was consistent. A born orator, a scholar, 
a wit, a free liver, a gambler, * preparing himself ’ for momentous 
debates by nights spent over the hazard table or in drinking- 
bouts at Newmarket, his intellect never lost its acuteness, or 
his enthusiasm its fervour. His failings seemed completely 
unable to spoil a heart so full of human kindness. Consoling 
friends found him one day quietly reading Herodotus; 4 What 
would you have a man do/ said he, 4 who has lost his last 
shilling ? * 

Fittfs Finance. Chatham had despised figures, but the 
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younger Pitt mastered them, and became England’s first scien¬ 
tific financier. In 1776 Adam Smith, a Glasgow prolessor, 
had put forth an epoch-making book —The Wealth of Nations-* 
to show In detail how individuals made wealth, and how the 
foolish policy of Governments limited and wasted it. It Is to 
Pittas honour that he carefully studied the book, acted upon it, 
and acknowledged himself the disciple of the Glasgow professor. 
One paradoxical truth he learnt was that to lower duties is 
often to raise the profits of the Exchequer; for by so doing the 
temptation to smugglers is diminished, and there will be more 
customers for an article which can be sold at a lower price. So 
while he passed a severe Act against smugglers, he enormously 
decreased the duties on such articles as tea and West India rum 
in which they traded. Again, Adam Smith had convincingly 
shown that if two countries traded freely with one another, 
both must be gainers, and Pitt pressed for a measure of com¬ 
plete free trade between England and Ireland; thus the two 
countries would become commercially one. But the short-sighted 
selfishness of English merchants made them cling to their Indian 
privileges; and the suspicious* Irish Parliament saw in the 
measure an encroachment on its newly-won independence. To 
Pitt’s sorrow the bill was wrecked (1785). But next year he was 
more successful in carrying a commercial treaty with France: 
English wool, iron, and cotton would exchange freely with 
French brandies, wines, and oil. The step was a bold one : 
the opposition loud. It was in fact a wise reversal of a policy 
of hereditary hostility. Next Pitt went on to revise, simplify, 
and amalgamate the terribly inelastic and expensive system of 
taxation. All duties and other taxes were brought together 
into one general fund—the Consolidated Fund. To do that 
no less than 3,000 resolutions had to be framed and passed. 
Pitt was able to give the more attention to financial reforms 
since, by carefully watching the balance of power, he had been 
able to secure England an honourable and peaceful standing in 
Europe. It was well that England had set her house in order 
before the storm burst. 

Th© Foundation of Australia. English enterprise was 
destined to repair English blunders. We saw how in 1740-1744 
Copmodore Anson had sailed round the world spoiling the 
Spaniards; in 1767 James Cook, a Yorkshire labourer’s son, 
who had risen by hard work and solid ability from boy on board 
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a collier brig to lieutenant in tbe king’s service, was appointed 
to command the Endeavour in a voyage to the Southern Seas. 
He carried with him a company of men of science, who went* 
to watch the transit of Venus. Twice he sailed round the 
world; discovering and charting new lands, patiently observing 
and recording facts, winning the love of child-like savages by 
justice and humanity. A third time he set out (1776) to look 
for a ‘ North-West Passage ’ between America and Asia, and met 
his death on the shore of Hawaii in an unhappy brawl with the 
natives (1779). To him England owes Australia. The map of 
the Southern Seas, with which he set out, represented a trackless 
waste of water with here and there an uncertain bit of coast-line; 
the map of Australasia he left has remained unaltered in its 
bolder outlines to this day. Eight years passed, and the Govern¬ 
ment, at a loss for new convict stations, which independent 
America no longer afforded, hit upon the east coast of Australia. 
A little squadron under Governor Philips carried the first convict 
to Botany Bay in New South Wales. That was in 1787, and 
in 1783 England had given up the United States. It is strange 
that the very criminals whom North America rejected should 
form the nucleus of a new England in the Southern Seas. 

The Industrial Revolution. The Industrial Revolution 
of the eighteenth century, Which made England the workshop 
of the world and the richest of European nations, meant, in 
simple terms, the substitution of machinery for tools. Cotton 
and wool; iron, of which machines and tools are made ; coal, 
which being burnt produces steam to drive the machinery— 
these are England’s triple source of manufacturing wealth. 
A sequence of wonderful inventions turned them to account. 
About 1735 Darby of Coalbrookdale rediscovered the smelting 
of iron by pit-coal instead of wood. Fifty years later, Cort of 
Gosport discovered how to puddle and roll it. In 1740 some 
17,000 tons of pig iron were made in England and Wales; 
in 1796, 125,000 tons; in 1806, 250,000. The cotton manu¬ 
facture, hitherto repressed by law for the protection of wool, 
grew out of five great inventions. From 1738 Kay’s fly-shuttle 
enabled the weaver to work twice as fast; but about 1770 
* Hargreaves’ spinning-jenny and Arkwright’s water-frame, which 
Crompton’s mule subsequently combined into one machine, gave 
an immense impetus to spinning ; in 1785, however, Cartwright’s 
power-loom again enabled the weaver to keep pace with the 
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spinner. When water-power gave way to steam, industry 
advanced by leaps and bounds. For many years before James 
Watt, a Greenock shipwright’s son, took out a patent for his 
steam-engine (1769), steam-pumps had been used in mines. 
In 1785 Watt and Boulton, his partner, made in their works 
at Soho, Birmingham, an engine lor a cotton-mill at Papplewick. 
The figures of the cotton trade are eloquent. At the beginning 
of the century woollen exports were valued at £2,000,000; 
cotton, at not much over £20,000, and in 1740 at £45,000, In 
1833 the cotton exports had risen to £18,500,000, woollen only 
to £6,500,000. While Birmingham and Sheffield became the 
centres of the iron industry, and the Lancashire towns were 
the offspring of cotton, Josiah Wedgwood made English china 
famous throughout the world, and raised a busy population in 
the Staffordshire potteries. These men and many others were 
for the most part humble mechanics who loved their craft for 
their craft’s sake ; they were the heroes—too often the martyrs 
—of industry. 

Agriculture. Nor had agriculture stood still in these stirring 
times. The English gentry were often moneyed men and keen 
farmers ; they made experiments. Early in the century Jethro 
Tull introduced the use of the drill and the rotation of crops, 
bnt his example was not followed till after his death. Lord 
Townshend, Walpole’s brother-in-law and rival, devoted his 
retirement to growing field turnips at Rainham. Elkington 
improved the drainage of land. From 1755 to 1785 Bakeweli was 
paying careful attention to the breeding and rearing of cattle. 
* Farmer George 9 himself introduced merino sheep. The results 
were striking: English tillage was at least one-fourth more 
productive than French; and while at the beginning of the 
century the weight of a fat bullock had been 3701b. and of 
a sheep 28 lb., by the end of it they had risen to 800 lb. and 
801b. respectively. By careful cultivation and by sowing the 
crops in a certain succession, a field had not to lie fallow every 
third year; and so the old wasteful system of common 
cultivation, which was still preserved in so many villages, gave 
way. Enclosure Acts multiplied; from 1760 to 1796 Parliament 
made no fewer than 2,800,000 acres private property. Farming 
became so profitable that the farmer was anxious to lay field 
to field ; small forms were massed together into large. There 
were darker sides to this picture. The small squires, the 
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yeomen (who had been numbered at 180,000 families at the end 
of the seventeenth century), the cottagers living on their own 
plots and eking out a livelihood by the use of waste and 
common, did not take kindly to the new ways. The scientific 
farmer, the rich man who wanted to get into Parliament through 
landed influence, was ready to buy them up. Before the 
century closed the * little men ’ were 4 improved ’ from off the 
land, or had sunk into the farmer’s hired labourers. 

Warren Hastings. As the star of Clive sank, that of Warren 
Hastings rose. A trained Indian statesman, he had been 
governor of Bengal for a year when the Regulation Act (1773) 
created him, in virtue of his office, governor-general of India, 
but controlled him by a council of which he was president. 
The natives were abjectly poor; in 1770 famine and pestilence 
had swept off half the population of Bengal; and since Clive’s 
strong hand was removed a new crop of abuses and cruelties 
had sprung up. At home directors and proprietors clamoured 
for high dividends, and forgot their duties of government. 
To satisfy these leeches Hastings had obtained from the 
Mogul two provinces to sell them to the Nabob of Oudh; he 
hired out English soldiers to defeat the plundering raids and curb 
the aggressions of the Boh ilia mountaineers. In the new council, 
Sir Philip Francis, Hastings’ personal enemy, led a majority. 
Forgetful of decency, they egged on the Hindoo Nuncomar, 
an unscrupulous and disappointed place-hunter, to accuse the 
governor-general of bribery. But a charge of forgery was 
already hanging over Nuncomar, who was tried by Sir Elijah 
Impey, the chief judge of the new Supreme Court, found guilty, 
condemned, and executed (1775). Hastings had no further 
difficulties with his council. 

The Mahratta War and the Begums of Oudh. Bengal 
was secure, but the warlike Mahratta chiefs threatened Bombay, 
and the Mahomedan soldier of fortune Hyder Ali, Sultan of 
Mysore, an untaught and low-born genius, had established 
a mighty military power among the hills which look down on 
the Carnatic and Madras by the overthrow of his former 
employer and master, the Hindoo Rajah of Mysore. Hastings 
first turned to attack the Mahrattas (1775); but in 1780, while 
this chequered war was still unfinished, came alarming news 
from the south. Hyder Ali had made a dash on Madras; one 
English army had been broken, another had fled before him. 
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Hastings strained every nerve, and Sir Eyre Coote, dispatched 
by him, won great battles at Porto Novo and Polilore, Yet 
Epu Sahib, Hyder’s son, obtained an honourable peace (1784). 
It was to feed these Mahxatta and Mysore wars that Hastings 
committed the last of the acts for which his enemies accused 
him. Cheyte Singh, the Rajah of Benares, who treacherously 
tried to escape from his plighted obligations to the Company, 
was legally driven out, and his property seized. Hastings went 
on to arrange with the Nabob of Oudh to recover some of his 
hidden treasure from his mother and grandmother, the Begums 
of Oudh, and divide the spoil. Terror and the torture of their 
servants at last won from them about a million of Cheyte 
Singh’s money. It is easy to blame Hastings: but there is no 

S >f whatever of his being implicated in any dishonest or 
onourable act. Though Fox’s bill sealed the fate of his party, 
Pitt was obliged speedily to introduce another, by which all 
political affairs were handed over to the new ministerial depart¬ 
ment—the Board of Control; but the Company continued to 
exercise all its patronage unchecked, save that the crown claimed 
a veto on the appointment of some of the highest officials. 

The Trial of Hastings. But to many it was not enough 
that the system should be changed, while the man who was 
in their eyes the great offender went unpunished. Burke’s 
generous scorn of what he was misled into thinking was 
Hastings’ personal oppression of the natives flamed out; even 
Pitt was convinced against his better judgement by false and 
forged accusations, and voted for impeachment. Not till 1788 
did the trial begin before the peers in Westminster Hall. Burke, 
Sheridan, Fox, and Wyndham—the first orators in England— 
were among the managers of the prosecution. Baseless elo¬ 
quence, false witness, and reckless vehemence damaged their 
cause ; year after year the trial dragged'on, until (1796) his judges 
rightly pronounced the injured and impoverished Hastings 
guiltless* The only good result of the trial was that England 
henceforward felt it was incumbent on her to see that the East 
India Company discharged its trust in a proper spirit, and 
governed British India as a crown colony should be governed. 

Prison Reform. Between the years 1773-1790 a plain man 
might have been met jogging along a country lane and jotting 
down notes as he rode. This was John Howard, ‘ the philan¬ 
thropist,’ and he was riding from gaol to gaol through the length 
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and breadth of England to gather such a mass of statistics that 
Parliament would be shamed into action. From the country 
bridewells to the Fleet not a prison escaped him. He saw how 
poor prisoners lay uncared for in reeking cells, often starved and 
sometimes actually tortured by cruel gaolers, until scurvy, 
tubercle, or the terrible gaol fever carried them away. He noticed 
how unfortunate debtors—the sums they owed were often very 
trifling—were herded with the most abandoned criminals, how 
in prison decency and health and morality became impossible. 
He was not content with perilling his life in England ; he travelled 
over the continent with the same simple object in view, and death 
overtook him far from home in Cherson, in South Russia, tending 
wounded and plague-stricken Russian soldiers (1790). 

The Slave-trade. About this time British philanthropy 
began to look abroad. On May 9, 1788, the first motion tor the 
abolition of the slave-trade was brought into the House of Com¬ 
mons. To the Quakers belongs the chief honour of the agitation 
against the traffic in human beings. The plan of a section of 
a slave ship, showing how the negroes were packed for the 
middle passage , from Africa to America, did more to rouse public 
feeling than any words. It was proved that if any difficulty 
arose part of the miserable human cargo was tossed alive to the 
sharks. But for many years callousness and interest proved too 
strong for Clarkson, and Wilberforce, and Whitbread. Still all 
these things were signs that the selfishness and hardness of 
Englishmen were breaking down; that they would no longer 
be content to buy security or wealth or glory at the price of 
human souls; and that the day was coming when the Indian, 
the slave, and the outcast would receive the full acknowledge¬ 
ment of human brotherhood at their hands. 

The French Revolution. New ideas and hungry people 
make revolutions ; in France were both. During the eighteenth 
century a number of brilliant writers, among whom Voltaire and 
Rousseau are the most famous, had been scattering broadcast 
new ideas mostly caught up from or inspired by the more 
advanced English philosophers and statesmen, especially Locke 
and Bolingbroke. Most of them had no real sympathy with the 
people, but they laughed down and argued down popular 
superstitions; they declaimed against the tyranny of kings and 
the hypocrisy of priests ; they drew pleasing pictures of a golden 
age when folly and cruelty and ignorance would be swept away, 
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and every one would be happy because he lived by reason and 
could do what he liked and would do what was right. They played 
with edged tools, and their watchwords, ‘ Liberty, Fraternity, and 
Equality, 9 were fated to be written in blood. A paternal Govern¬ 
ment can only justify its existence by being strong and impartial. 
The French monarchy, which Richelieu and Louis XIV had 
reared on the ruins of French liberty, was neither. The nobility, 
exempt from regular taxation, exacted their privileges andApgot 
their duties. The poor peasantry had to bear the crouDle 
weight of the oppression of the Government and of their feudal 
lords. The Church was rich, careless, scandalous. Everywhere 
knorance, selfishness, and heedlessness barred reform. Yet King 
Louis XVI was thoroughly well meaning, and more popular than 
George III in England, it was true that France was bankrupt; 
still, bankrupt Governments manage to exist. But when Louis 
and his ministers in despair assembled a States General, i.e. an 
assembly representing the three Estates of the nation, clergy, 
nobles, and tiers etat or commons, on May 5, 1789, they were 
launching the Revolution. The people were fierce with hunger, for 
the harvest had failed. The fall of the Bastille (July 14) taught 
them their strength. Feudalism and the Church fell with a crash ; 
the king signed a brand-new constitution ; but with a witless king 
and a mad people what constitution could work ? Louis tried 
to run away ; he was caught and brought back. His intrigues, 
and those of his brave and beautiful, but unpopular wife, the 
Austrian princess Marie Antoinette, with foreign Governments 
were found out, and the ‘ September days 9 of hideous massacres 
of helpless prisoners, of mob rule and cabal dictatorship, of 
cowardly panic and enthusiastic devotion to the cause of the new 
nation, ushered in the Republic (1792). On January 23, 1793, 

4 Louis Capet, 9 no longer a king, but a convicted criminal, was 
executed as a traitor. 

The English Revolutionists. One or two English men of 
letters had been bitten by the new ideas. The staymaker, 
truculent Tom Paine, Rousseau’s ablest pupil, with ‘his face 
well carbuncled, fiery as the setting sun, 9 had written one 
celebrated book, Common Sense , in 1776, to encourage the 
American rebels^ and now, in 1791, the French Revolution and 
Burke*# Reflections on it inspired his still more notorious 
lUgty* 0/ Man* Two years later appeared The Age of 
A noisy deist, a savage foe to kings and priests, 
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-An fact to anything established,—his mastery of cheap and 
popular logic made him inexpressibly shocking to respectable 
people, He prided himself on treating politics and everything 
else by common sense; now, common sense means seeing a 
very little way, and seeing so far clearly. To Tom Paine the 
balanced British constitution (which Burke revered) was a 
corrupt juggle; the crown, a bauble shown in the Tower for 
sixpence; monarchy, * a bubble and court artifice to extort 
money *; and George III, 4 Mr. Guelph.’ Other literary 4 revo¬ 
lutionists ’ were Price, a gloomy statistician; Priestley, a cheerful, 
open-hearted man of science, who looked confidently for a 
golden age; William Godwin, who wrote a remarkable book, 
Political Justice (1793), and whose touching trust in the power 
of gentle reason even events in France could not shake; and 
Mary Wollstonecraft, the author of The Rights of Women , who 
became his wife. It is interesting to note that, while Paine 
came within an ace of death by the revolutionary guillotine, 
Godwin, in his old age, was supported by a pension from a 
nobleman. 

The English ‘Terror 1 and the New Toryism. Most 
Englishmen spoke of the fall of the Bastille in a sympathetic 
and patronizing way. But the revolutionary leaven began to 
work in England. Societies sprang up, such as the 4 Friends 
of the People,’ which numbered such members as Lord Grey, 
Lord John Russell, Erskine, and Sheridan, and aimed at the 
reform of the representation; and two others, the 4 London 
Corresponding Society,’ and the 4 Society for Constitutional 
Information/ of a much more revolutionary type. There were 
those too, among the lower classes, who would have mimicked 
the French still more closely; in Sheffield, Dundee, and other 
towns riots broke out and 4 trees of liberty ’ were planted. But 
the temper of the nation was loyal, and such excesses invited 
a reaction. From the first Burke had denounced the Revolution, 
and in consequence had quarrelled with his friend Fox. In 
1790 his Reflections on the French Revolution summoned a 
crusade against a nation of perfidious, fanatical and blood-thirsty 
propagandists; and when his prophecies were fulfilled by 
the violence of the French mobs and Government, a powerful 
section of the Whigs, the duke of Portland and Wyndham 
among them, went over to support Pitt, and afterwards entered 
the cabinet (1794). So arose the new Tory party— with its 
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principles ol steady support to crown, Church, and aristocracy, 
and steady resistance to all innovation. Reformers were branded 
revolutionaries. Pitt forgot his early liberalism, and, confident 
in his strength, governed with a high hand; amplified the 
treason laws, suspended the Habeas Corpus Act, and attempted 
to gag the press too tightly. But here he overstepped 
public opinion, and the sensible and noble pleading of Efskine 
prevailed upon the juries to acquit Hardy, Home Tooke, and 
Tbelwall of high treason (1794). 

War With Prance, 1703-1797. On February 8, 1793, France 
declared war on England. Pitt had struggled hard to preserve 
peace. His quarrel with France was not that they had executed 
their king, but that they had forced open the navigation of the 
Scheldt in defiance of repeated treaties which England was 
bound to uphold. England, with Austria, Prussia, Spain, and 
Holland, formed the First Coalition. Besides these France had 
intestine foes to meet; the Vendean peasants in the Loire valley, 
the Qhouans in Brittany, rose en masse to avenge their king and 
support their priests. The Government was merciless : Lyons, 
after a heroic defence, was razed to the ground; the Vendeans 
were defeated in pitched battles, hunted down, shot, drowned in 
the Loire ; the Bretons, in spite of the aid of a British fleet, fared 
no better. Nor was France less successful against her foreign 
foes. The duke of York lost a battle and his artillery, and the 
end of 1793 saw the allies beaten back all along the line. The 
key to the next year’s campaign was the line of the Sambre, 
held by the Austrians. Six times the French were repulsed; 
but the sans culottes were turning their first experiences of war 
to profit, and in their zeal and patriotic faith they made 
temble soldiers, and in the seventh attack they crossed the 
river, beat the Austrians on the heights of Fleuries , and turned 
their flank. Step by step the allies retreated, the Austrians 
to the Rhine, the English to Holland. Across the great rivers, 
the Scheldt, the Maas, the Ema and Weser, they hurried with¬ 
out a blow, and sailed away from Bremen, leaving the French 
to occupy Amsterdam, and to set up a new Batavian Republic. 
By the beginning of 1795 the French had conquered Belgium, 
Holland, Savoy, and made the Rhine their frontier. One by 
one the allies shuffled out of the war, until England and 
Austria were left alone. Only at sea the English were still 
supreme. Lord Hood fired forty men-of~war in Toulon harbour 
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(1793), and Lord Howe annihilated the French fleet on ‘the 
glorious first of June * (1794). In 1796 Napoleon Bonaparte, 
a Corsican, appointed to command the French Army of Italy, 
swept the Sardinians from his path, attacked Austria in her 
Milanese possessions, and defeated six Austrian armies, which 
crossed the Alps to relieve Mantua, in six battles. Mantua fell, 
and Bonaparte dictated terms within eighty miles of Vienna. 
Sincerely Pitt longed for peace. He had offered to restore 
the Cape of Good Hope, and all English conquests in the 
West Indies, but the Netherlands he would not allow France 
to take. His overtures were offensively rejected, and now it was 
a duel between Bonaparte and England. 

The Crisis. On land our soldiers, under stupid generals, had 
been disgraced; England’s hopes were staked on her wealth 
and her fleet. If these should fail! 1797 was the year of trial. 
Although the country was really quite solvent, a great want of 
ready cash was felt. Huge subsidies had been paid to our 
allies, and more gold had been drained away by an unfavourable 
balance of trade. There was a panic, a rim upon the banks ; on 
Saturday, February 20, the Bank of England had only a million 
and a quarter of specie in its cellar, and this would be exhausted 
within the next forty-eight hours. Pitt promptly called a Sunday 
council, proclaimed a stoppage of cash payments, and the leading 
merchants promised to accept Bank notes instead of gold. An 
Act of Parliament confirmed this step ; and compulsory cash 
payments were not resumed till 1819. 

Mutiny in the Fleet. Another peril followed in the spring ; 
the fleet at Spithead mutinied. The sailors complained with 
truth that their wages had not risen with the rise in prices, that 
they were robbed by fraudulent pursers, left to beg when 
discharged through wounds, and brutally, illegally, and unjustly 
ill-used by incapable officers. Hardly had popular Lord Howe 
succeeded in pacifying them, by a promise that Parliament 
should redress their wrongs, when a still more formidable mutiny 
broke out in the fleet at the Nore. The mutineers, excited by 
emissaries from secret revolutionary anti-government societies, 
insulted the Lords of the Admiralty, and blockaded the Thames. 
Yet they were not really disloyal; a ship which threatened to 
desert to the French found the guns of the rest pointed at it. 
One by one they gave way; Richard Parker, the ringleader, 
was hanged. Happily the French could not get their , fleets 
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equipped for invasion; and a few weeks after the mutiny was 
healed, Admiral Duncan smashed the Dutch fleet in a great 
and decisive battle off Camperdotm . 

Ireland. Invasion and Union. The independent Irish 
Parliament was tried and found wanting ; a corrupt Protestant 
aristocracy could not even keep order. Flood’s drastic bills to 
reform the representation were rejected, and we saw how Pitt’s 
free trade measures were sacrificed. The Catholics, for their 
services, were cast off like used-up tools. That Ireland could 
only be saved by a complete union with England became the 
growing conviction of Pitt and his party. In Parliament a 
factious struggle went on between the Government party, led 
by Chancellor Fitz-Gibbon, and the opposition under the 
Ponsonbys and Grattan and Flood; in the country the old 
feud between Protestant and Catholic, after the institution of 
the Protestant Orange Lodges and the Catholic Defenders 
and Whiteboys, deepened into something like an organized 
civil war. At this crisis novel and revolutionary ideas from 
France raised fiercer and madder spirits to the surface, and 
an ideal of separation and republicanism began to fascinate 
many. Wolfe Tone, a free-thinking briefless barrister, Napper 
Tandy, a hard-dnnking and ignorant demagogue, and others 
succeeded in allying Catholics and revolutionists in the Society of 
United Irishmen ; and soon a network of Jacobinical committees 
enveloped the country. In this temper the concessions which, 
through English influence, were forced through an unwilling 
House in 1792-1793 encouraged rather than appeased the 
Catholics. The recall of Lord Fitzwilliam (1795), a liberal 
reformer, from the post of viceroy, was the signal for rebellion. 

a and was disheartened; France was in the ascendant and 
y aided the rebels. The first skirmish in Armagh—the 
IbaUle of the Diamond —foretold that religion would divide 
the combatants. The arming of Protestant yeomen; the 
demonstration of a French fleet in Ban try Bay; a disarma¬ 
ment of the Ulster Catholics, executed with merciless, but 
necessary, severity by General Lake ; the timely arrests of lead¬ 
ing conspirators; an abortive general rising, dwindling to the 
harrying of Kildare and Carlow, which met with cruel reprisals ; 
and an easy rout of the disorganized rebels by General Lake 
at Vinegar Hill in Wexford : these are the leading incidents of 
a straggling rebellion (1796-1798). From that time Pitt’s mind 
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was set on a prompt union, since only a strong third power 
could keep Protestants and Catholics from flying at each other’s 
throats. But only by a gigantic bribery could the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment be persuaded to destroy itself. Peerages were freely 
promised ; prescription was allowed to have turned the usurpa¬ 
tions of borough patrons into rights, and £1,250,000, at the rate 
of £7,500 a seat, was paid in compensation. The Catholics 
were lured with the promise of complete emancipation, and 
the Protestants tempted by the assured support of their church 
establishment. Lord Cornwallis, the viceroy, an honourable 
gentleman, loathed the contaminating work ; Lord Castlereagh, 
the Secretary for Ireland, set about it with cheerful, cynical, and 
business-like alacrity; Pitt’s gaze was riveted on his end. On 
August 2, 1800, the Union was carried by forty-two votes. 
Pitt put an end to anarchy. 

Napoleon’s Eastern Expedition. The East has always 
had a strange fascination for imaginative statesmen. Just after 
the Peace of Campo Formio with Austria (1797), when Napoleon 
was appointed to command the Army of England, he made 
it the goal of his conquests. Already English fleets seemed to 
have finally retired from the Mediterranean. Napoleon dreamt 
of conquering and colonizing Egypt and Syria, of partitioning 
Turkey with Russia, and liberating Greece. Then when the 
Mediterranean was turned into a French lake, it only remained 
to drive out the English from India. So a great French 
armament, taking Malta by the way, reached Alexandria in the 
summer of 1798. But Admiral Nelson was swift in pursuit. 
In Aboukir Bay he blew up Admiral Brueys in his flagship 
UOrient , and destroyed his fleet. Cut off from return to France 
Napoleon invaded Syria, shot 2,000 prisoners of war at Jaffa, 
and reached the fortress of Acre, to be foiled again by Djezzar 
Pacha and Commodore Sir Sydney Smith. Back in Egypt, he 
disguised his failure by a barren victory at Aboukir, and then 
slipped secretly back alone to France (1799). Nelson had 
shattered his grand schemes, and English influence was again 
paramount in the Mediterranean. Incensed against their 
treacherous general, his deserted army kept up the struggle, 
until in March, 1801, Sir Ralph Abercrombie and Sir John Moore 
won a great battle at Alexandria , and then, by the capture of 
Cairo , forced them to capitulate. 

Pitt’s Second Coalition. Meanwhile, Pitt had put his trust 

1285 n t 
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in a Second Coalition with Austria, the German princes, Russia, 
and Turkey. The French were swept out of Italy, and the 
Dutch fleet captured in the Texel. But the coup d'etat of the 
18th Brumaire gave Bonaparte the title of First Consul and 
the power of an autocrat. Rapidly the fortunes of the war 
were reversed. His lucky star turned a defeat into a crushing 
victory over the Austrians at Marengo by Alessandria (June 14, 
1800), and at Hohenlinden , in Bavaria, Moreau almost eclipsed 
his chief (December 2). Austria withdrew from the war 
by the Treaty of Luneville (1801). Nor was this the worst. 
Paul, the mad czar of Russia, renewed the old quarrel with 
England about the right of search, and revived the league of 
Armed Neutrality, which Sweden and Denmark reluctantly 
joined. Promptly a British fleet was in the Baltic to demand the 
surrender of the Danish navy, and on refusal Nelson, who was 
second in command, destroyed the Danish ships under the guns 
of Copenhagen. Sweden gave way betimes, and, as the British 
fleet was sailing to St. Petersburg, the news that Paul was dead 
and Alexander I on the throne stopped hostilities, and a prudent 
compromise closed the quarrel. At last Bonaparte consented to 
treat with England. Spain gave up Trinidad, and Holland 
Ceylon, and the Peace of Amiens was-formally concluded on 
March 2, 1802. 

India. From 1798 to 1805 the marquis of Wellesley was 

f overaor-general. In spite of the marvellous progress of 

Inglish power, the English in India were still representatives 
of a trading company, whose adventurous servants had carved 
out for it handsome estates; the English settlements, isolated 
from one another, and only in the Ganges valley stretching far 
inland, still ranked among other powers which competed 
for supremacy. Wellesley determined to make England para¬ 
mount throughout the peninsula, and to become himself the 
centre and leader of a great Indian confederacy. His method 
gained the name of the ‘ Subsidiary System.’ The favourable 
crisis had come. India was no longer under one sceptre; the 
Great Mogul still sat at Delhi, but his powers were usurped 
either by local Mahomedan governors (Nawabs), such as the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, and Tipu Sahib, Sultan of Mysore (the 
bigoted son of that old foe of the English, Hyder Ali), or, as in 
the west, by the chiefs of the great Mahratta league of Hindoos. 
Another incentive urged Wellesley on. The problematic danger 
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of a French conquest seemed at that time very real to English¬ 
men. French adventurers disciplined and led Sindhia’s troops; 
Tipu Sahib enrolled himself in a Jacobin club as 4 Citizen Tipu ’; 
and Napoleon, at the head of an army, was in Egypt, a professed 
Mussulman . In the south the Nizam of Hyderabad was won by 
diplomacy, and next year (1799) Tipu Sahib laid down his life and 
his hopes, fighting bravely against General Harris in the trenches 
of 8eringapatam t his capital. Wellesley took some of his terri¬ 
tories, and these, together with the Carnatic and Tanjore, 
brought the presidency of Madras to nearly its present size. 
In the north-west, Sir Arthur Wellesley earned his first laurels 
by crushing the Mahrattas at Assaye and Argaum (1803), while 
General Lake brought the 4 North-West Provinces * under British 
sway. The new frontier remained unchanged until the Sikh 
wars, nearly fifty years later. 

Addington’s Ministry and the Renewal of War. When 
the Peace of Amiens was signed, Pitt was no longer prime 
minister. In the first united Parliament of England and Ireland 
he was prepared to redeem his promises to the Irish Catholics. 
Wedderburn, now Lord Loughborough and chancellor, poisoned 
the king’s ear; how, he argued, could George reconcile such a 
measure with his conscience and his coronation oath ? The king 
took obstinate alarm, and was ready to thwart his minister. Pitt 
remonstrated in vain, and then, in decency, resigned, and with 
him retired Grenville, Dundas, and Wyndham. Speaker 
Addington, a pompous, well-meaning man, Pitt’s ape in politics, 
formed a weak Tory cabinet, which Pitt for a time supported. 
The excitement of the crisis had brought on the king a fit of 
insanity; and on his recovery, Pitt thought himself justified 
in promising not to reopen the Catholic question. The peace 
turned out to be only a truce. England refused to evacuate 
Malta ; and in little over a year, Napoleon’s wanton insults and 
aggressions had renewed the war (May, 1803). Elba, Piedmont, 
Parma he had annexed ; Switzerland he had occupied; he had 
impudently demanded that the English press should be muzzled, 
and that French emigrants, who had found a home in England, 
should be expelled; he had persecuted our envoys on the 
continent, ana closed half Europe against our trade. The war 
opened with the seizure and imprisonment until its close of all 
the English in France between the ages of eighteen and sixty— 
some 12,000 in number. A rising in Ireland inflamed by 
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promises of French aid was easily snuffed out, and Emmett, 
its leader, executed. The Addington ministry bustled very 
creditably, but the occasion clearly demanded Pitt’s return 
to office. In May, 1804, it took place. Pitt would have liked 
to sink party differences, and to call Fox and Grenville to the 
cabinet, but the king would not hear of Fox, and Grenville would 
not desert his friend. Weakly Pitt yielded, and constructed 
a Tory cabinet. The same year Napoleon got himself voted 
an emperor. 

Pitt’s Third and Last Coalition. Napoleon’s hatred of 
England now rose to a passion; and it Beemed as if he 
might have formed a European alliance against her. But the 
capture and execution of the due d’Enghien, and a reckless 
succession of lawless annexations on a greater scale than ever,- 
completely undeceived Europe, and enabled Pitt in 1805 to con¬ 
struct a Third Coalition . All through 1804 a great flotilla was 
building at Boulogne for the invasion of England ; the campaign 
of 1805 Napoleon meant to fight on English soil. The French 
admirals were to unite in the Channel to protect the crossing. 
But the spring and summer through Nelson had been hotly 
chasing French fleets and defeating their plans, and Sir 
Robert Calder, by attacking Villeneuve (who had nearly twice 
as many ships) * off Cape Finisterre , damped his ardour and 
hunted him back to Cadiz. Till the end of August, Napoleon 
waited and scanned the Channel for his fleet; then (bitterly 
cursing his admirals) he gave up his plan for the time, con¬ 
soled himself with the capture of 80,000 Austrians in Ulm 
(October 20), and the great victory of Austerlitz (December 2), 
which laid Austria at his feet, and smashed the coalition. 
On the day after the capitulation of Ulm Nelson found 
the combined French and Spanish fleets off Cape Trafalgar , 
just outside the Straits of Gibraltar, and fought and won his last 
and greatest battle. In two lines the English fleet bore down 
on their foes, Nelson’s ship the Victory leading the attack. 
Before nightfall eighteen ships out of the enemy’s thirty-three 
were English prizes, four were captured a few days after, and 
only eleven crippled vessels made the harbour of Cadiz. The 
price victory was Nelson’s life ; mortally wounded by a rifle 
bullet, he fell thanking God that he had done his duty. He did 
mi die in vain. England was at last safe from invasion and 
absolute mistress of the seas, as she remained for more than 
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half a century. Possibilities of a great ultra-European empire, 
connected by the ocean with the mother country, were now open, 
thanks to Nelson’s extraordinary genius, courage, and persever¬ 



ance. Three months later (January 23, 1806) Pitt, worn out and 
broken down in health, followed him ; his last days unlightened 
by the victory whose importance he had hardly grasped, and 
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saddened by the failure of his schemes abroad, and the disgrace 
of his friend Dundas, Lord Melville, at home. As treasurer 
of the navy, Lord Melville, who was a singularly able man and 
the best minister for Scottish affairs any Union Government had 
ever possessed, had certainly been culpably careless; Pitt’s 
enemies seized the handle thus offered, and Melville was cen¬ 
sured by the speaker’s casting vote. They factiously pressed their 
charges to impeachment—the last instance in English history, 
and Pitt did not live to see his friend acquitted (June, 1806). 

The Grenville Ministry. Since none of Pitt’s subordinates 
could challenge the vacant place, George III for the last time 
called the Whigs to form a cabinet. In this Ministry of all 
the Talents, which aimed at uniting all parties, Lord Grenville 
was premier, Fox his foreign secretary, and Earl Spencer, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord Grey, and Lord Sidmouth (Addington) 
held posts. Fox himself only survived his rival Pitt eight 
months, but in that short space his bright hopes were dashed 
and his eyes were opened to the monstrous ambitions of 
Napoleon, who was now setting up kingdoms and principalities 
for his kinsfolk and followers all over Europe. The negotiations 
opened with him were a mere farce, and, a month after Fox’s 
death, the ministry took up the war policy of their predecessors, 
but not so wisety. The resources of the country were frittered 
away in senseless, disconnected expeditions—to Buenos Ayres, 
to Constantinople, to Alexandria. Yet one righteous measure 
Has ennobled the Grenville ministry. It abolished the hideous 
slave-trade which Pitt for seventeen years had denounced, yet 
had suffered to exist. When the bill passed, the Grenville cabinet 
was out of office ; again the Catholic question had proved a fatal 
one. Persuaded by the duke of Portland and Lord Malmesbury, 
the king suddenly refused to allow the introduction of a relief 
bill, which he had already acquiesced in. The ministers bowed 
to his wishes, but formally declined to pledge themselves, as 
Pitt had done, not to reopen the matter. Thereupon George 
dismissed them, and Portland reaped the fruit of his underhand 
cotinsels. He was never prime minister in anything but name; 
Perceval, Chancellor of the Exchequer, really directed the Govern¬ 
ment; Canning was Foreign Secretary, Hawkesbury Home 
Secretary, and CSastlereagh Secretary for War and the Colonies. 
Thus England passed under Tory government, which lasted 
till 1830. 
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The Napoleonic Empire and the Continental System. 
Meanwhile Napoleon’s empire had been growing. In 1806 
Prussia had ventured on war; but the routs of Jem and 
Auerstadt (October 14) shattered an army and a reputation, 
both of which had been handed down unchanged from the 
days,of the Great Frederick, and dragged Prussia a disgraceful 
captive at the heels of France. The emperor and the czar met 
on a raft upon the river Niemen at Tilsit to partition Europe. 
Napoleon’s hatred to England was not glutted, and for the time 
Alexander shared it. An island, if it could not be stormed, might 
be starved. Already from Berlin, after Jena, Napoleon had 
published the famous Berlin Decree (November 21, 1806), declar¬ 
ing England under blockade, English goods prizes of war, and 
Englishmen lawful prisoners wherever French influence ran. 
This decree of outlawry, which Alexander confirmed in secret 
articles "at Tilsit, established the so-called Continental system . 
The English retorted in kind—by a series of Orders in Council 
(1807). These orders had one unhappy result, which was not 
intended. The United States, urged on by jealous and lying 
demagogues, began to consider themselves the chief sufferers 
by them, and owing to their stupid violence and intrigues 
a miserable war broke out between the two English-speaking 
peoples (1812-1814). To round off Napoleon’s system Denmark, 
Spain, and Portugal must give in their adhesion to it. In self- 
defence, England a second time demanded the delivery of the 
Danish navy, to be returned when the danger was over, and, 
being refused, bombarded Copenhagen (1807), and carried the 
war-ships off; Denmark joined the system. With the aid of 
Spain and Portugal Napoleon would be the sole disposer of 
continental Europe. 

Spain and Portugal. In October, 1807, Marshal Junot led 
an army through Spain into Portugal, and, unable to resist, the 
prince regent and his court, under an English escort, took ship 
for Brazil the day Junot entered Lisbon. But the elnperor was 
determined to annex Spain as well. Charles IV of Spain was 
a dotard; Ferdinand, his son, an ambitious rogue; Godoy, 
his queen’s favourite and his own minister, Napoleon’s abject 
creature. A riot at Aranjuez gave a pretext for the occupation 
of Madrid; Charles and Ferdinand were kidnapped, Godoy 
terrified; by shameless manoeuvring Napoleon’s brother, 
Joseph, was placed on the Spanish throne. It was an action 
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as foolish as it was meanly done. So far Napoleon had re¬ 
modelled states and upset dynasties; at last he had roused 
a nation* The French armies were surprised and repulsed, 
and Joseph, though he ruled well and brought in many excellent 
and long-deferred reforms, could not command a Spanish party 
strong enough to maintain him on the throne, and so had to flee 
back to France. To English help the war committees of Spain 
and Portugal appealed, and they met with an enthusiastic 
response. To Spam were sent lavish supplies of money and arms 
—which were wasted ; to Portugal, Sir Arthur Wellesley, who now 
laid the foundation of his European fame. But for the stupidity 
of a superior in command, the battle of Vimiero would have 
destroyed Junot’s army ; as it was, by the Convention of Cintra 
he evacuated Portugal, but saved his troops. In November, 
Napoleon with the grand army crossed the Pyrenees, and 
everywhere the Spanish armies went down before his blows. 
Sir John Moore, who had been sent to help the Spaniards with 
25,000 men, nobly risked his own force to save Spain. A defiant 
advance drew Napoleon in pursuit. Through snow knee-deep 
the armies—pursuing and pursued—hurried. On New Year’s 
Day, 1809, Napoleon joined Soult at Astorga; but Moore had 
already passed it, only to find no fleet waiting when he reached 
Corunna. After all they had to fight. Sir John Moore covered 
the embarkation successfully and found a hero’s grave. When 
the English troops sailed away Napoleon was master of Spain. 

The Peninsular War. The real Peninsular War began with 
Wellesley’s second landing at Figueras in Portugal (April, 1809). 
Rapidly driving Soult out of Portugal, he plunged boldly into 
Spain to meet King Joseph at Talavera . But Soult knew better 
than he the value of Spanish promises, and Wellesley would 
have been caught in a trap, had not the impatience of Joseph 
and his general, Victor, brought on a battle. Wellesley won 
a victory and a peerage ; he also bought experience, and never 
again trusted the Spaniards. Next year (1810) Napoleon re¬ 
solved to sweep the English from Portugal: neither from Spain 
nor England could Wellington look for help. But all through 
the winter, thousands of Portuguese workmen had been busy 
with pickaxe and shovel raising the fortress-lines of Torres 
Vedras. Before Massena’s advance the English steadily re¬ 
treated, destroying food and forage as they went; only turning 
t6 bay" on the ridge of Busaco to deal a blow at the French, and 
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to quicken the spirits of their Portuguese allies. Then they 
waited on the triangle of land which is enclosed between the 
sea, the Tagus, and the famous line of fortified hills, the exis¬ 
tence of which Massena had only just discovered. Baffled and 
starving the French had to withdraw, while Wellington beat 
up their retreat at Sabugal. In 1811 two bloody victories at 
Albuera and Fuentes de Onoro led to no solid results. Still the 
fortress of Ciudad Bodrigo closed the northern, as Badajoz the 
southern, road into Spain. And in 1812, although these were 
captured at a fearful cost, and the battle of Salamanca paved 
the way to the triumphal reception in Madrid, Wellington was 
still hopelessly outnumbered, and for the last time retreated to 
Orontes in Portugal. 

The Beginning of the End. The same year Napoleon, egged 
into invading Russia, had marched triumphantly to Moscow, 
hoping to find the czar submissive after the loss of his capital. 
But no word of peace was proffered by the Russians, and 
Napoleon too late saw that he must retreat. The Russians hung 
upon the skirts of his army, and the weather slew more than steel 
or lead. Everywhere the Russian attacks were repulsed, but 
hunger, cold, and fatigue did their direst work, and through the 
miserable December a few thousand starving, ragged, frozen 
soldiers—all that was left of a quarter of a million—tottered 
without semblance of discipline or order into Wilna. Then the 
nations of Europe—Russians, Prussians, and Austrians—rose in 
might to shake off his yoke, and Napoleon gathered his forces 
for a last struggle. His best generals, his veteran soldiers, 
were summoned from Spain; and in the campaign of 1813 
Wellington’s aim was won. Joseph, retreating by Vittoria , 
was hard smitten; and all Soult’s skill could not hold the 
Pyrenees. St . Sebastian was stormed, the Bidassoa and the 
Nivelle forced; with the new year (1814) Wellington entered 
France, and at Toulouse fought the last action in the war. 
It was needless; six days before Napoleon had abdicated at 
Fontainebleau. The allies gave him the island of Elba to 
govern; Louis XVI’s brother, under the title of Louis XVIII, 
was restored to the French throne; and a congress met at 
Vienna for the settlement of Europe. 

The Hundred Days. Before a year had passed—while the 
diplomatists at Vienna were still rearranging the map of Europe 
—Napoleon slipped from Elba, and landed in France. His 
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marshals, his old soldiers, gathered round him. He decided 
to strike before the allied hosts should have time to gather. 
The last act was played out in Belgium, where Wellington 
had taken the command of a raw and mongrel army of British, 
Germans, and Netherlanders, and Bliicher led the Prussians. 
On June 12 Napoleon marched out of Paris. On June 15 he 
occupied Charleroi , and thus separated the allied armies. On 
June 16 he himself beat the Prussians at Ligny , but Grouchy 
missed the way in his pursuit, and at Quatre Bras Wellington 
repulsed Ney’s attacks and retreated in good order to Waterloo. 
On June 18 Wellington took his stand along a gentle ridge not far 
from Waterloo to cover Brussels ; Napoleon’s army lined the corre¬ 
sponding height beyond the valley. From eleven in the morning 
till eight in the evening the battle raged fiercely round the farm¬ 
houses which were dotted along the valley; the French cavalry 
and infantry charged again and again up the slope, and 4 foamed 
themselves away ’ against the solid British squares on the crest. 
Through the afternoon files of Blucher’s Prussians, who had 
marched all day and now came up as arranged with the English 
commander, began to appear in threatening masses on the 
French right flank. They were met by a fierce resistance from 
Napoleon’s veterans, which cost them heavy losses, but they 
slowly pressed on against Planchenoit . Napoleon staked his all 
upon a final charge against the English, in which the Old Guard 
took part; it was hurled back, the English line advanced in turn 
sweeping all before it, and the rout began. The Prussians, who 
at last broke through the French defence on the right, carried 
out the pursuit so thoroughly that it was impossible to rally the 
beaten army, and Napoleon was only saved by the devotion of 
this remnant of his guard. On Jiqie 21 Napoleon was in Paris 
again. On July 15 he went on board the Bellerophon , and 
wrote a letter to the English prince regent in which he pleaded 
the precedent of Themistocles, But the English Government 
treated him as a public nuisance and transported him to a lonely 
island, St. Helena, where he died in 1821. He quarrelled 
unceasingly with his keeper, Sir Hudson Lowe, and left a legacy 
to an assassin who had shot at the duke of Wellington ! 

The Peace of Paris. In November, 1815, the Peace of Paris 
confirmed the arrangements of the Vienna Congress. France 
was punished for the Hundred Days by the loss of all acquisi¬ 
tions since 1788, and her northern ports were held as sureties 
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lor good behaviour by an army under the duke of Wellington, 
which was wisely withdrawn three years later. England secured 
her footing in the Mediterranean by adding to Gibraltar the 
strong island of Malta, and accepting the protectorate of the 
seven Ionian Islands; while the road to India was guarded 
by the Cape of Good Hope and Mauritius. In the West Indies 
she only took Tobago and St. Lucia; and British Guiana in 
South America. Disinterested zeal persuaded the great powers 
to emphatically condemn the slave-trade; and the next year 
a British fleet under Lord Exmouth justified our ascendency 
at sea, by righteously bombarding Algiers, and forcing the Dey 
to give up his slaves. The three great Eastern powers, Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, strengthened their frontiers by swallowing 
their weaker neighbours, and their sovereigns—of whom Czar 
Alexander was foremost—entered upon a Holy Alliance pro¬ 
fessing an intention of regulating their actions by purely 
Christian principles, and really meaning to help one another 
to rule despotically at home, and to tread out popular agitations 
for constitutional government abroad. The duke of Wellington 
sensibly declined the invitation to England to join, preferring 
‘ something more precise.’ 

The Cost of the War. Nations absorbed in a struggle 
for life cannot be expected to study economies. Nor can Pitt, 
who saw that the country was taxed up to bearable limits, be 
blamed for raising money by loans at ruinous rates, and thus 
forcing posterity to pay most of the bill. Perceval and Vansittart 
exaggerated his errors without perceiving them. The National 
Debt went up by leaps to over £800,000,000 in 1815 ; for the 
first campaign £170,000,000 had been borrowed. Speculators 
and jobbers reaped a harvest; fundholders rejoiced in a widening 
field for investment; there was a notion prevalent that as mist 
rose to descend in fertilizing showers, so Government gathered 
the people’s money to rain down fruitful streams of interest— 
that in fact a huge debt was both a sign and cause of pros¬ 
perity. When Mr. Vansittart, nettled at the defeat of his scheme 
for continuing half the income tax, coolly fell back on a new 
loan, it was evident that improvidence had become a tradition. 
The first step to reform would have to be through thrift. 

Farmers and Manufacturers. As with the Government, 
so with individuals. A gambling spirit had possessed them. 
During the war bread had risen to famine prices. But the 
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money wrung from the pocket of the starving mechanic or 
labourer went to swell the rent-rolls of the gentry and the 
profits of the farmer. Why did not the condition of the labourers 
rise with that of their employers ? First, because there were 
so many of them; they were obliged to take whatever they 
could get. Secondly, because the law of settlement prevented 
them from leaving one parish to seek better wages in another. 
Thirdly, because at the end of the eighteenth century a mischievous 
plan was adopted of granting 4 allowances ’—outdoor relief— 
to make up the labourer’s wage to what was just enough to keep 
him and his family alive; the more children, the more 4 allow¬ 
ance.’ The squire and the farmer liked the system, because 
by driving wages down they could make every ratepayer in the 
parish help to pay for the labour by which they profited. When 
each family had its spinning-wheel or its hand-loom there was 
work to be done the whole year round : but now the cottage 
spinners and hand-weavers found that machinery had driven 
them from the market. The spinning-wheel and the loom 
stood idle ; no wonder the ignorant people hated machinery, 
no wonder if some dark night a band of fierce men with 
blackened faces should force the factory door and smash the 
frames and looms. Whoever might benefit by machinery, they 
starved. There was little hope for them : if they went to the 
cities they clustered in squalor round the great factories, if they, 
stayed in the villages they sank to the farmer’s dependents, 
almost his slaves. Peace, which opened the ports to foreign corn, 
threatened extravagant landlords and farmers with bankruptcy. 
Too readily yielding to the landlords’ clamour, the Tory Govern¬ 
ment passed a bill to keep bread dear by preventing the import 
of foreign corn until the price at home was over eighty shillings 
a quarter (1815). 

Criminal Law. Few civilized countries have ever tolerated 
an atrocious penal code so long or held life so cheap as England. 
Not only were the laws harsh, but they were unfair and incon¬ 
sistent. Death was the punishment for two hundred crimes. 
The pickpocket, the sheep-stealer, the man who stole linen from 
a bleaching ground, or cut down an orchard-tree, or let the fish 
out of a fish-pond, was liable to hanging, while the would-be 
murderer, who failed to take his victim’s life, escaped with his 
own. This code was not justified by success; crime went 
on increasing; juries whose hearts were softer than the laws 
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chose to perjure themselves rather than take the responsibility 
of blood; even of those who were convicted at least two-thirds 
were reprieved for very shame. Between six and seven thousand 
people were arrested and imprisoned every year for debt in 
Middlesex alone. Highway robberies had long been a wonder 
to foreigners. The prison itself was a school of crime, for no 
separation or proper restraint of prisoners was attempted. But 
about this time Samuel Romilly and a small band of ‘ radical ’ 
philanthropists urgently pressed for modest reform; again and 
again, after persuading a majority of the Commons to accept 
some trifling instalment of mercy, he was defeated in the Lords. 
Still, before his death in 1818, something was done, and the 
national conscience began to stir. 

Education. The English were still a sadly ignorant people. 
The Church was not zealous in its duties; the Government had 
not recognized education to be a national duty at all. It was 
true that the noble efforts of a poor cobbler, Robert Raikes, had 
studded the country with Sunday schools ; and some years later 
Dr. Bell, a clergyman, and Mr. Lancaster, a Dissenter, had divided 
the honour of pointing out the use to be made of pupil-teaching, 
and two rival societies had been formed to carry out their ideas 
in 1808 and 1809. But these well-meant enterprises had as yet 
hardly penetrated the dark ignorance and brutality of the poor. 
Ten years later, a parliamentary commission discovered that 
only one child in every four got any schooling. Many prosperous 
people set their faces against education; but wiser and more 
prudent men saw that ignorance was at the root of crime and 
poverty, and that if the criminal and the pauper were to be 
changed into good citizens it could only be by the spread of 
intelligence and thrift. And so Mr. Whitbread, when he tried 
in 1807 to persuade the House to reform the poor law, included 
in his scheme a provision for national education and a national 
savings bank. Ten years later a Tory Parliament did set up 
these banks ; and the advocacy of education fell into the hands 
of energetic Lord Brougham. 

The Close of the Reign, 1815-1820. Taken in themselves 
the events of the last years of George III are valuable to history 
only as the foam which shows the sweep of the current. At 
the head of affairs was a Government of fidgets, represented 
by Lord Sidmouth (Mr. Addington), the Home Secretary, 
employing spies and soldiers for want of an efficient police, 
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persuading Parliament to extend its executive powers, and to 
pass Acts for the terror of political evil-doers. Here and there 
starving labourers burnt farmers’ ricks and smashed machines. 
Some Hampden clubs were aiming at reform through revolution; 
a few stupid enthusiasts (December, 1816) tried to raise London, 
and one of them climbed the Tower wall to summon the guards 
to surrender, until his friends pulled him down. One man, 
a prejudiced peasant who had risen by thrift and hard work— 
William Cobbett—came forward to teach the people that political 
power through manhood suffrage and parliamentary reform was 
the one thing needful. In November, 1816, the price of his 
paper, the Weekly Political Register , was lowered from a shilling 
to twopence. Eagerly it was spread and read; and the ‘ two¬ 
penny trash,’ clear, abusive, practical, and shallow, created 
popular radicalism. In March, 1817, Government secured the 
passing of some repressive bills, among them one to prevent 
seditious meetings. A few months later panic rose at the 
rumour of a ‘Northern Insurrection,* which, gathering in 
Derbyshire, was to sweep the country before it. In truth, 
rather over a hundred deluded persons gathered, to be with 
ease dispersed. Next Government struck at the press. For 
three whole days Hone, an inoffensive, intelligent, and obstinate 
old bookseller, stood pertinaciously at bay against Justice Abbott 
and Lord Ellenborough—a master of judicial bullying ; and in the 
end shamed the jury into an obvious acquittal. In 1819 the climax 
came. Alarmed at reports of drilling with arms the Government 
declared a meeting, advertised at Manchester for August *16, 
illegal. Nevertheless some 80,000 crowded to listen to Hunt, 
a demagogue. It was foolish to order a body of yeomanry 
to make their way through the crowd to arrest him; it was 
thoughtless to command a troop of Hussars to rescue the 
yeomanry by a cavalry charge. The radical outcry over those 
of the crowd who were killed at Peterloo stung the ministry to 
further severity. The Six Acts by which the press was fettered, 
drilling and seditious assemblies forbidden, and powers to seize 
arms given to justices of the peace, completed the machinery 
of coercion. 
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CHAPTER III 

GEORGE IV (1820-1830) AND WILLIAM IV (1830-1837) 

The Epoch of Reform. The New Statesmen. In 1820 
good old Bong George III—now quite blind and witless—died. 
More than a year was wasted while the people were scandalized by 
the domestic quarrels of George IV and his wife. Then the era 
of reforms began to dawn. A new generation of Tory statesmen 
was rising up who had not known the revolution panics, but had 
sympathized with the nations that struggled for freedom against 
Napoleon. Lord Sidmouth and Lord Castlereagh would have 
governed the country with the fierceness which comes of fear 
or prejudice ; they fought every proposed reform simply because 
it was an innovation. But in 1822 Lord Castlereagh died, and 
Lord Sidmouth retired, while Mr. Peel, Mr. Canning, and 
Mr. Huskisson, who entered the cabinet in 1822 and 1823, 
brought in a stock of fresh ideas. All three were gentlemen 
by birth, by education, by character—but gentlemen unen¬ 
cumbered with the prejudices of aristocrats. They did not 
respect crying abuses because they were ancient; they looked 
to the welfare of the whole nation and not to the interests of 
a class. They did not think the people were able to govern 
themselves, but they were very anxious to help them to improve 
themselves, and although they opposed the movement for 
reform of parliamentary representation because they thought it 
unnecessary and dangerous to the constitution, they carried out 
a number of practical and useful reforms; and therefore they 
should be regarded as the real pioneers of the epoch of reform. 

The Philosophic Radicals. In 1798 Malthus, a country 
clergyman, had written a little book to show that the increase 
of population faster than the increase of subsistence, far 
from being a blessing, led directly to pauperism; that many 
hands might make cheap labour, but left hungry mouths. 
He looked facts in the face, and a knot of highly intellectual, 
sometimes dogmatic and pedantic, and mostly middle-class 
men set to work to show how the facts might be mended. 
Amottg them were Jeremy Bentham, his contemporary—a dry 
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man who had a ‘genius for work,’ and spent his long life in 
scheming reforms and ‘codifying like any dragon*—David 
Ricardo, Joseph Hume, and Francis Horner, political econo¬ 
mists ; William Allen, the Quaker philanthropist; Romilly, the 
reformer of criminal law; Grote, the banker historian of Greece; 
Austin the jurist; James Mill, the prejudiced historian of 
British India, and others. They had little sympathy with 
the past; history seemed to them a mere record of crimes and 
follies; they judged every social and political institution by 
the work they supposed it did—for this reason they were called 
utilitarians ,—and they found them all very unsatisfactory. 
Corruption, patronage, privilege, the whole machinery of govern¬ 
ment seemed to them a gigantic abuse. Yet these men were not 
revolutionists. Instead of inflaming the passions, they appealed 
to the reason; instead of organizing revolt, they wrote solid 
articles in reviews, or quietly, but persistently, made speeches 
in Parliament. In every practical work they were foremost,— 
education, savings banks, law reform, prison improvement, 
economy in government. They were too sound political 
economists to encourage the poor to utopian dreams, and while 
they claimed for them political rights, they preached to them 
economic duties—to respect the property of others, to work and 
be prudent. 

Poetry and Novels. Poets, like politicians, had been stirred 
by what had happened in France ; now they were taking diver¬ 
gent roads. Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822), the pupil of 
Godwin, still held and sung in ‘ rainbow poetry * the 
childish faith in a golden age of love and reason, which would 
at once begin if only people were left undisciplined by law and 
custom. But Lord Byron sang the dirge of the high hopes of 
revolution ; he had little faith in human nature, and in his life 
and poems protested against the tyranny of the majority—their 
stupidity, selfishness, and respectability—even more than against 

E riests and kings. Not the revolt of a people against the one, 
ut the revolt of one against a people is the burden of his writing. 
Byron was the only English poet of the time whose fame was also 
European; and he died at Missolonghi, a volunteer in the cause 
of Greek freedom. But the older Lake-poets—Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Southey—had come out from among the apostles 
of revolution, for years had brought them disillusionment, and 
a deeper insight into life had revealed to them the good ever 
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present in all things—even in kings and laws. The spirit of 
Burke had thus entered into poetry. Sir Walter Scott’s novels 
and poems taught the same sympathy with the past; and all 
these influences worked for the higher conservatism. 

Reform of Finance and the Commercial Code. Certainly 
Government had grown more frugal since the war, but its finan¬ 
ciers had been neither thoughtful nor scientific. Mr. Huskisson, 
the new president of the Board of Trade, was a Btrong free 
trader, and immediately began to attack the system of 
protection. That of the three great English industries—cotton, 
woollen, and silk—just that one which had been left alone 
had made such gigantic strides, ought to have set acute men 
thinking. But it was very convenient for Government to raise 
money by putting heavy duties on imports from abroad, and the 
shortsighted manufacturers were glad to be protected against 
foreign competition. They were Huskisson’s bitterest oppo¬ 
nents. The silk trade will serve to illustrate. The silk spinners 
clamoured against the heavy duties on raw silk, but they would 
have liked spun silk to be kept out altogether. The silk 
manufacturers cried out for the removal of duties on spun silk, 
but would not hear of the importation of foreign manufactured 
silks. Amidst these clashing interests, Huskisson succeeded in 
reducing the duty on a pound of raw silk from 5s. 7%d. to 3d., and 
on spun silk from 14$. 8 d. to Is. 6 d .; while manufactured silks, 
which had hitherto been only smuggled into the country, were to 
be henceforth admitted at a duty of thirty per cent. (1824). 
Towards the woollen trade he pursued the same policy. And in 
spite of their doleful outcries both silkmen and woolmen grew 
ncher and richer. Besides this, Huskisson had already (1823), 
by what is called the Reciprocity of Duties Act, modified the 
navigation laws, so that England would in future charge those 
duties on the ships of other nations which those nations should 
charge on hers. Again results showed he was right. 

Reform in Foreign Policy. From the time of the Napo¬ 
leonic wars, men have talked and written of the rights of 
nationalities . It is not very easy to define a nation. A common 
language, a common history, a stock of common thoughts and 
hopes, a geographically continuous area—all these go to the 
making of a nation, and bind it with that sentiment of kinship or 
common race which finds expression in what is called patriotism. 
And when all these elements are present it seems hard that the 
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nation should not choose its own Government. When Castlereagh 
died (1822), and Canning succeeded him at the Foreign Office, 
there was no sudden breach in English policy. But while 
Castlereagh at a pinch swerved to one side, Canning as 
consistently tended to the other; and so, while Castlereagh 
to foreigners represented aristocracy, Canning seemed to them 
a demagogue. He entirely threw over the Holy Alliance; his 
sympathies were wide. In two of the peninsulas of South 
Europe he interfered to some purpose. Although the French 
Bourbons supported by arms a shabby despotism in Spain, 
Canning, by recognizing the independence of the revolted 
Spanish colonies in South America, boasted of having ‘called 
a new world into existence to redress the balance of the old.* 
But if England could not afford to be embroiled for the sake of 
Spanish liberties, Portugal, our ancient ally, must be protected. 
So said Canning in 1823, and in 1826 the prompt dispatch 
of English soldiers showed that Portugal was not to be tampered 
with, and the threat was enough. Again, in Greece England was 
naturally interested. She was protector of the Ionian Isles, and 
every educated Englishman was a Philhellene, and sympathized 
with the Greek struggle against the Turks for independence. 
Here again Canning’s diplomacy signally triumphed. It was 
strange that English, French, and Russian fleets should fight 
side by side to destroy a Turkish fleet at Navarino (1827). 
It was unfortunate that after Canning’s all too early death in this 
year, English ministers should describe the battle as ‘an un¬ 
toward event.’ 

Religious Liberty. When Wellington undertook the govern¬ 
ment (January, 1828), the Whigs who had served in Canning’s 
cabinet left it, and after a few months’ trial were joined by 
the ‘Canningites’—Dudley, Palmerston, and Huskisson. And 
so the Government again returned to its old Tory complexion. 
But the tide of reform could not be stemmed now. Lord John 
Russell carried a resolution condemning the Test and Corporation 
Acts, and Wellington and Peel had to choose between resignation 
and their abolition. They chose the latter (May, 1828). It was 
indeed rather the assertion of a principle than the removal 
of an actual oppression ; for the last century a yearly indemnity 
Act had relieved Dissenters from the prescribed penalties. The 
next year (1829) beheld a greater triumph for religious freedom. 
For twenty-nine years after the Union Pitt’s promise of full 
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political and social rights to the Catholics had remained 
unredeemed. At last the persistence and genius of one man 
had equipped the Irish to fight their own cause, Daniel 
O’Connell (1775-1847), an Irish barrister, spent his career in 
trying to undo the Union, and to this goal he rightly judged 
Catholic emancipation to be the first step. Uniting irresistible 
eloquence to consummate political skill, he sought and found in 
the Catholic Church the leverage he wanted. Taught by him the 
priests ruled the people and O’Connell ruled the priests; Catholic 
Ireland was obedient to his nod. Faction fights, crime, and 
drunkenness almost disappeared for a little time; O’Connell’s 
Catholic Association was stronger than the Government at Dublin 
Castle. His triumphant election for the county of Clare against 
Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald brought on the crisis; it taught the 
Government that the influence of the landlords was no match for 
that of the priests. The ministers made up their minds to bow, 
and they wrung a consent from the king. Wellington frankly 
confessed he sacrificed his principles to the dread of civil war. 
The bill passed the Commons by a large majority, the Lords 
by a narrow one; George IV gave his assent after a petulant 
outburst (April 14, 1829). Wellington fought a duel to justify 
his action ; and Peel lost his seat for Oxford. The pith of 
the bill was (1) By making an innocent declaration, a Catholic 
could sit in Parliament and hold any office (with one or two 
exceptions); (2) the Catholic Church was left on the footing of 
a Dissenting body; (3) the 405. freeholders lost their votes, 
the franchise being raised to £10—this was a sop to the 
landlords, who naturally feared the actions of the new Catholic 
electorate. 

The Reform of Parliament. Steadily the movement for 
parliamentary reform had been gathering strength; the national 
conscience was wakening; bribery and patronage were no 
longer to be tolerated like simony and smuggling; the great 
manufacturing and trading middle class claimed a voice in the 
government of the country. Were they not intelligent, respectable, 
of average integrity ? and why should the captains of industry 
prove mean judges in politics ? Briefly, the reform needed was 
a threefold one. First, members must be no longer nominated 
by individuals. ‘ May I not do what I like with my own ? ’ said 
the duke of Newcastle, a great borough patron. Secondly, 
elections must be taken out of the hands of close corporations 
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by establishing a simple, homogeneous franchise. Thirdly, the 
seats must be redistributed to suit the shiftings of the population. 
It was scandalous that Manchester and Birmingham should be 
unrepresented, while one and the same person should describe 
himself as patron, member, and constituency of Ludgershall, and 
Gatton with seven electors should return two members. At 
length three events conspired for reform. In 1830 William IV, 
the Sailor King, an honest but simple-minded man, who loved the 
people, succeeded his brother; the July revolution in France 
gently upset one king for muzzling the press, and set up another, 
thus showing that a revolution might be innocent of pillage and 
massacre; and in England the Tory ministers went out, and 
the Whigs came in. Lord Grey, the life-long champion of 
reform, a great nobleman of high courage and devotion, was 
prime minister; Lord Durham, his son-in-law, an ardent re¬ 
former and Radical, and the ablest man in the Government, held 
the Privy Seal; Lord John Russell, who was neither a genius 
nor an orator, but an eager and bustling patriot, although not in 
the cabinet, made the bill peculiarly his own. Mr. Brougham, 
a clever, noisy, vulgar man, who knew a little about a great 
many things, had posed as a popular orator, and was a sound 
reformer; so Lord Grey, to keep him quiet, made him lord 
chancellor. 

TheBeform Bills. When, on March 1,1831,Lord John Russell 
read out a long list of boroughs doomed to disfranchisement he 
was laughed at; and on the second reading the Government 
bill was carried by one vote. Yet the ministers did not 
resign; they persuaded the king to dissolve Parliament. 
London was ablaze with delight, and the duke of Wellington’s 
windows were broken. The country returned a great majority 
of reformers, and in spite of irritating obstruction the bill was 
passed again and sent up to the Lords, who boldly threw it out 
by forty-one. But the Commons replied by a vote of confidence 
in their ministers. The country seemed on the verge of revo¬ 
lution ; fierce and bloody riots broke out at Bristol and else¬ 
where ; everywhere political unions sprang into being, and mass 
meetings were held. When Parliament met again in December, 
Lord John brought in his third bill. It passed the Commons, 
it passed the second reading in the Lords by a majority of nine. 
Then came the tussle. A hostile resolution was carried ; Lord 
Grey demanded powers to swamp the Lords by the creation 
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of Liberal peers; but from this step William IV shrank, and 
Lord Grey resigned. The duke of Wellington made a forlorn 
attempt to form a ministry; the Birmingham Union prepared 
to march on London 200,000 strong. Lord Grey came back to 
office, and this time with the necessary powers from the king. 
About a hundred peers agreed not to attend Parliament, and 
the bill was finally carried on June 4, 1832. The Tories began 
with defiance, and ended with default. 

The Bill. (1) Fifty-six boroughs, returning 111 members, 
totally disfranchised; thirty others lost one member each; 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis to return two instead of four 
—thus 143 seats for redistribution : of these (2) sixty-two given 
to the counties, and sixty-three to the towns of England; the 
remaining eighteen divided between Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland. (3) In counties, copyholders and leaseholders, in 
addition to 405. freeholders, got votes, and £50 tenants-at-will. 
In the towns a £10 household franchise. 

Poor Law. While in the richest country in the world one- 
seventh of the population were paupers, and the remaining 
six-sevenths were paying more than £8,500,000 a year for their 
support, there was clearly room for drastic legislation. The 
committee on whose report the new law was based nicely 
adjusted the sound tradition of Elizabeth’s statesmen with the 
new science of political economy. Dealing as they did with the 
whole condition of the poor, they framed rather a code of laws 
than a law ; yet, on the whole, a sounder piece of lawmaking was 
never contrived. Outdoor relief and allowances in aid of wages 
were swept away; the workhouse stood open to all, but the 
workhouse list warned off the idler, and to enter the ‘ House, 1 
or 4 Bastille 5 as it was long called, brought disgrace. The State 
would let none die for want of bread, but it encouraged none 
to live in want of work; it made its support a penal support. 
Thus it sifted pauperism from poverty, and the industrious poor 
man was no longer dragged down with the loafing pauper. Most 
of the restrictions imposed by the laws of settlement on the 
labourer’s free movement from parish to parish were repealed: 
henceforth the labourer could sell his labour in the best market. 
Other clauses were successfully adopted to effect an equally 
striking change in the morals and self-respect of the working 
classes. Taken altogether it is the charter of the poor; criticized 
by philanthropists, abused by the poor themselves, it worked 
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wonders, and in three years the poor rates were reduced by more 
than £3,000,000. 

The Towns. In 1835 the principles of representation which 
had been applied to the nation, were applied to the municipalities. 
The anomalous and hoary abuses of 178 boroughs were abolished, 
and a uniform organization substituted, by which every resident 
of three years’ standing, who paid poor and borough rates, voted 
for a town council to manage the town business. On the one 
hand the purity of administration was secured, and on the other 
the principle of local self-government was extended. Municipal 
politics were made the schoolmaster to imperial responsibilities. 
Government had dealt another blow to monopolies and privilege. 

Black and Whit© Slavery. In 1833, when the reformed 
Parliament met, slavery was doomed by a noble band of men. 
Fowell Buxton, Clarkson, Zachary Macaulay, were carrying on 
the work of Sharp and Wilberforce. It was an uphill struggle; 
but they were right in believing that, if the facts were known, 
the people’s will would in the end be irresistible. So Zachary 
Macaulay set to work to collect them, and Buxton was able 
to prove to the House in 1823, how men and even women were 
branded and flogged—sometimes until they died under the lash ; 
how wives were torn from their husbands, and mothers saw 
their children sold away; and how the planter persecuted the 
missionaries. The Government sent out circulars giving orders 
intended to soften the horrors of slavery ; but for the most part 
the planters stood sullenly at bay, and to touch the West Indian 
interest at home was to raise a hornets’ nest. The next ten years 
were years of desperate cruelty, for profits had been steadily falling 
since the war. In 1833 Lord Stanley, the new Colonial Secretary, 
took up the cause, carried the Abolition Bill, and the nation 
gladly paid a compensation of £20,000,000 to the planters. 
History has no more touching picture than the slaves singing 
and sobbing for joy as they waited in their chapels, until the 
midnight chimes rang out their deliverance. 

The English Labourer. During the struggle many advo¬ 
cates of slavery had retorted on the abolitionists the 4 slavery ’ 
of the English labourer. It was shamefully true. Child labour 
was cheap, therefore children had to work in the factories. If 
the local supplies were insufficient, wagon-loads of apprentices 
could be sent down from London workhouses. What they 
suffered we can hardly realize. Taken sometimes at the age of 
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fim to work for twelve, thirteen, or fourteen, and even in 
the worst cases from fifteen to eighteen hours a day; dragging 
heavy loads, or bending over the ceaseless machine; breathing 
the foul air and the fouler moral taint of the crowded factory 
or the mine; kicked and beaten by brutal overseers—such 
was the lot of factory children till 1833. Then the indignation 
of Mr. Sadler, a Tory, and Lord Ashley (afterwards Lord 
Shaftesbury) succeeded in rousing Parliament, in spite of the 
monstrous and venomous opposition of the selfish and callous 
manufacturers, to pass a measure limiting the labour of children 
under thirteen to eight hours a day, and that of those between 
thirteen and eighteen to twelve hours. It could not satisfy the 
movers, but it was the first great factory reform. 

Lord Palmerston. Lord Palmerston was at the Foreign 
Office, and without abstract professions he made it his policy 
to protect growing nationalities. Business-like and audacious, 
a hearty hater of shams and superstitions, there was no states¬ 
man in the century who so completely fell in with the humours 
of the English people. Englishmen have a really unselfish love 
of freedom; and they delight in the consciousness of power. 
Lord Palmerston protected the struggles of little nations, and 
so doing, he snubbed the big ones : his policy of boisterous 
diplomacy and prompt demonstration united righteousness and 
profit. The Belgians, who found themselves unfairly treated 
by their Dutch king, William, had seceded (1830), and asked 
England and France to support their independence. By good 
management Palmerston outwitted Talleyrand, placed Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg on the new throne, secured the departure of 
a French army which had entered Belgium, and arranged for 
the future neutrality of the little state. Not only had he revised 
the settlement of Vienna, but he had dragged France after him 
into liberal courses. It was impossible to carry similar help to 
Poland ; and in 1835, with the constitution went the last national 
hopes of the wretched country. But the Spanish peninsula was 
more accessible. In Spain and Portugal two scandalous uncles 
—Don Carlos and Don Miguel—had usurped the crowns of two 
young queens, in the cause of ignorant reaction and priestly 
tyranny. Again Palmerston persuaded France to join him in 
intervention, and the Quadruple Alliance of 1834 proved an 
effectual menace. Lord Palmerston had already surpassed 
Canning; he had indeed redressed the balance of power in the 
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old world by setting against the Holy Alliance five liberal western 
nations—England, France, Belgium, Spain, and Portugal. 

The Check to the Liberals. Victorious parties find halting- 
points their ruin. Liberalism began to be divided against itself; 
Lord Brougham quarrelled with Lord Durham for going too 
fast. But the great stumbling-block was the Irish Church. It 
was monstrously disproportioned to the wants of the Anglicans 
in Ireland; it ought to have been rich, but the Irish Catholics 
and Dissenters objected to paying tithes to its clergy, and a 
church cess for the repair of buildings which they never entered, 
so that the clergy found it odious or impossible to collect their 
full incomes. The majority of the Liberal cabinet were ready 
to commute the tithes for a charge on the landlords (rent- 
charge), and to abolish the cess. The arrangement should 
have pleased all parties concerned. A surplus was expected 
to result from the change, and most of the ministers were 
intending to devote this to secular education. But a handful 
of bigots such as Stanley and Graham, who had fought heartily 
for reform, would not set their hands to what they ignorantly 
thought sacrilege. To have broached the question proved 
a fatal but irrevocable step. The 4 appropriation clause,’ repre¬ 
senting a principle, became a test of party. In 1834 Lord 
Grey, feeling his life’s work realized, retired, and Lord Melbourne, 
an able, moderate, and opportunist politician, took his place; 
while Lord Althorp, who had led the House of Commons with 
admirable tact, w r ent a month or two after to join the Lords. 
Meanwhile Sir Robert Peel had been proving his great qualities 
by educating his party—the trial of statesmanship. Out of the 
fiery ordeals of the Reform movement, the Tories—or the mass 
of them—had emerged with a modified policy and the new 
name of Conservatives. Honestly and heartily they accepted 
accomplished changes; their watchword was now an orderly 
and constitutional progress. The intrigues of Lyndhurst and 
the restiveness of William IV only slightly anticipated the 
popular reaction in their favour. From December, 1834, to 
April, 1835, Peel and Wellington nominally directed the nation, 
and although a general election did not return enough Con¬ 
servatives to keep the party in power, they had gained credit 
before they retired. Until 1841 the Melbourne ministry dragged 
on an unhonoured existence—a Government on sufferance. 
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CHAPTER IV 

QUEEN VICTORIA (1837-1901) 

Queen Victoria. On June 20, 1837, William IV died, and 
Victoria, the young daughter of the duke of Kent, the fourth son 
of George III, took up the burden of the crown. Three years 
afterwards she married her cousin Albert, prince of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha, who finally received the title of the Prince Consort. 
We cannot realize—perhaps we shall never fully know—how 
much we owe to the queen. Through her long reign the welfare 
of her subjects was her first care ; but she wisely chose to advise 
rather than to rule, to influence rather than to command. Future 
ages will point back to Victoria as the great constitutional 
queen. 

Canada. All government which depends on the class 
antagonisms of its subjects is in the long run a mean and 
fatal compromise; its strength is rooted in weakness. Pitt’s 
Quebec Government Act (1791), which, by dividing Canada 
into a lower province in which most of the inhabitants were 
French, and an upper province with a population of English 
settlers, was intended to conciliate both races, really perpetuated 
the jealousy between the two. Besides this there arose a consti¬ 
tutional party in each province which claimed for the Canadians 
the control of their own affairs, which English governors, through 
a legislative council of their own appointing, and an assembly 
that could be bribed, threatened, or dissolved, had been used 
to manage with a high hand. It was in 1838 that some sputter- 
ings of rebellion warned even a temporizing Liberal Government 
that some decisive steps must be taken to preserve Canada* 
They suspended the constitution, and sent out Lord Durham 
to solve the Canadian question. Lord Durham was by nature 
fitted to be a successful dictator, though he was not able to 
please the House of Commons. His very presence restored 
confidence; by a wise but arbitrary exercise of power he 
shipped off the ringleaders of the revolt to the Bermudas. Shame¬ 
fully abused by the English opposition, wrongfully criticized 
by his party, he threw up his office; on the way home 
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his recall met him. Two years later he died—worried to death. 
But he had drawn up a ‘ political testament,’ a brilliant paper of 
advice on Canadian government, counselling that the two pro¬ 
vinces should by union be fostered into one Canadian nation, 
which should be allowed the widest possible self-government, 
especially the control of its own taxation, and that to the national 
Government the executive from England should be subordinate. 
The Act of 1840 embodied every item of this advice, except the 
responsibility of the executive; and in practice even this has 
prudently been conceded. Lord Durham fell a victim to party 
government, but he saved Canada for England. 

Chartism. ‘What has the Reform Bill done for us?’ work¬ 
ing men might well ask. They had helped the middle clasB to 
win political rights, but they themselves remained as wretched 
as before. New leaders offered to help them, men ignorant 
as themselves—huge blatant half-mad Feargus O’Connor, 
Stephens a Dissenting minister, Frost a linendraper, Vincent a 
working man. In 1838 they drew up the People's Charter of six 
articles : universal suffrage, vote by ballot, annual Parliaments, 
equal electoral districts, no property qualification for members, 
and their payment. But to the Chartists themselves it meant 
something more ; ‘ a good hat, a good coat, a good roof, a good 
dinner,’ less work and more wages. The charter swelled into 
a great national petition with 1,200,000 signatures; and when 
the Commons promptly rejected it the ‘ physical force party ’ 
broke loose. Birmingham was wrecked by rioters; and Frost 
led an organized attack on Newport to rescue Vincent and other 
prisoners in Newport gaol. The mayor and a few soldiers fought 
bravely, and beat them back: the ringleaders were captured 
and transported. For the time Chartism went under. 

The * Eastern Question.’ Lord Palmerston was obliged 
by force of circumstances to reopen the Eastern question—the 
question, what is to be done with Turkey in Europe, and how 
shall Russia be kept from swallowing her ? He determined, if 
possible, to revive the Turkish power, or at any rate to engage 
Europe to support it. Now in 1839 a war between Sultan 
Mahmoud II and his rebellious viceroy of Egypt, Mehemet Ali, 
was imminent, in which Russia would have played the patron to 
the Turks for her own ends. Promptly Palmerston interfered; 
English sailors bombarded Beyrout and Acre; English soldiers 
drove back the Egyptian troops on the slopes of Lebanon, 
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Palmerston, not Russia, saved Turkey; and in 1841 the great 

E jwers agreed to take the Porte under their protection. In 
urope the Russians had been outmatched, but in the far East 
Afghanistan too fell within the circle of the Eastern question. 
To forestall Russian influence it was resolved to pull down 
a strong ruler, Dost Mahomed, and to prop up a weak one by 
English bayonets in his place. Hardly was this done after a 
stem struggle, when the fanatic Afghans arose, murdered Burnes 
and Macnaghten, English envoys, and frightened and cajoled 
the wretched General Elphinstone into a retreat. 4,500 soldiers 
and 12,000 camp followers marched out of Cabul on January 6, 
1843; seven days after one man reached Jellalabad to tell the 
story. Happily Generals Sale and Nott had held their posts at 
Jellalabad and Candahar. Once again English troops entered 
Cabul to execute a stern punishment, and then left Afghanistan 
to its fate. 

Peel’s Ministry. In the autumn of 1841 the Melbourne 
ministry relieved the country by retiring, and Sir Robert Peel 
came into power with a serious sense of his responsibilities. 
His secretaries for home, colonial, and" foreign affairs re¬ 
spectively were Sir James Graham, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord 
Stanley. Mr. Gladstone was vice-president of the Board of 
Trade. The duke of Wellington chose not to take office. 
It was indeed a time of unexampled difficulties. Steadily the 
shadow of economic distress was creeping over the country. 
The manufacturers were helpless; some closed their factories, 
many more worked on with fewer hands. Hard-working people 
found themselves cast adrift, their savings consumed, their 
furniture sold, and only the poor-house between them and 
starvation. Some fled to opium to stupefy their cares; despair 
drove others to crime. Lancashire factory hands begged in 
the streets, or snatched food from the shops. Wiltshire labourers 
met by torchlight to tell each other how their wives and babes 
were sickening of hunger. Another giant Chartist petition was 
on foot; many Chartist agitators tried to rouse the people to 
violence, and riots here and there threw the well-to-do classes 
into a panic. But for the most part the awful distress was 
patiently borne. The body of society was sick; earnest men 
of all opinions came forward with schemes to restore it to 
health. 

Peel’s Finance. Much of this misery a great financier could 
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cure. Sir Robert Peel began by attempting to fix the price 
of corn within certain limits by instituting a ‘ sliding scale ’ of 
duties on its importation. In the last six years—years of peace 
—the Whigs had run more than £10,000,000 into debt, and there 
was an immediate deficit of £2,500,000 to be faced. Peel 
reminded the Parliament that peace called for its sacrifices 
no less than war. A careless statesman would have borrowed 
the money ; a tinkering one would have laid a tax on this and 
that commodity. But Pitt had set the example of a direct tax 
on incomes during the war, and now Peel proposed an income 
tax on all incomes over £150. The tax was simple ; it was fair ; 
it would enable him not only to meet the deficiency, but to carry 
out on a grand scale a policy of free trade. Duties were paid on 
1,200 articles ; on 750 of them these duties were reduced. Thus 
manufactures and trade were stimulated, and poor people were 
enabled to buy with their wages many articles which heavy 
taxes had put beyond their means. 

Cobden and Bright. Mr. Richard Cobden and Mr. John 
Bright proposed other remedies. They were two Manchester 
men of business. Wherever they went they saw that people 
could not be happy unless they were well fed and warmly clad, 
and they resolved all political questions into economical ones. 
They longed to see ‘ a golden girdle of commerce round the 
globe.’ They opposed all wars, they openly wished to get rid of 
the empire ; ‘ England,’ wrote Mr. Cobden, * is the most aggres¬ 
sive of nations ; let her set the example of minding her own 
business, and give up her colonies.’ In advocating their doc¬ 
trines they appealed simply to enlightened self-interest. Being 
manufacturers and interested in cheap labour, the immediate 
need they held to be the repeal of the corn laws, which kept 
the people’s bread so cruelly dear. In 1838 was founded the 
Anti-Corn-Law League. Manchester was the cradle and home 
of the movement; hence the followers of Bright and Cobden 
are known as the Manchester School. It gained ground in 
spite of opposition from the very people whom it served. No 
one could explain so clearly as Mr. Cobden ; no one could thrill 
with the power of Mr. Bright; and in Parliament Mr. Yilliers 
and Mr. Milner Gibson year after year ably fought the cause of 
free trade. Convincing pamphlets were showered over the 
country; well-paid and plausible lecturers went to and fro; 
money was freely subscribed; colossal bazaars were held in 
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Manchester and London, and a great Free Trade Hall was 
reared on the site of Peterloo, And at last, by sheer weight of 
argument, the people were won. 

Prophets and Teachers, There were men of a nobler kind, 
who took a deeper and truer view of the evil to be combated. 
Thomas Carlyle, Charles Kingsley, Frederick Denison Maurice* 
differing in many things, agreed in their intense sympathy with 
suffering and their hatred of shams. By pamphlets, by sermons, 
by novels, they roused sluggish minds. To rich and poor alike 
they spoke the plain truth that the right to live meant the duty 
to work; they Dade the rich come forth as leaders of men, real 
captains of industry, and they bade the poor follow them with 
loyal and strenuous endeavour;—and this not to bring dead 
wealth into the world, but that each might win a blessing for 
himself and fulfil his appointed task. A ‘ cash nexus,’ they 
taught, would never hold a people together unless each held 
himself responsible for his neighbour’s well-being : the goal 
of each man’s life lay in no * pig philosophy ’ of creature com¬ 
forts, but in the steadfast striving to be better and to do better, 
‘ to make some book of God’s creation a little fruitfullcr, better, 
more worthy of God : to make some human hearts a little wiser, 
manfuller, happier, more blessed, less accursed ’ (Carlyle). 

The Tractarian Movement. About this time arose a stir 
in the Church itself. A knot of young Oxford clerics—of whom 
Newman, Pusey, and Keble stood foremost—felt it their duty 
to try to wake a deeper reverence for the past, and make 
a stand against the rationalistic views held by some leading 
Churchmen. ‘How to prevent the Church from being liberal¬ 
ized ’ was Newman’s first aim; for in the eyes of the Liberal 
ministry the Church tended to be a mere department of the 
State. Pursuing his work he and his friends published their 
views in a series of Tracts for the Times —hence the name 
‘ Tractarians.’ In 1841 Newman’s own tract, No. 90, on the 
interpretation of the Thirty-nine Articles was condemned at 
Oxford. Gradually the conviction grew upon him that his 
position in the English Church was untenable, and in 1845 
he passed over to the Romish faith. This was a terrible blow 
to the new High Church party ; a panic and a prejudice sprang 
up against it. But under Dr. Pusey’s subtle guidance it survived 
to become the most active section of the English Church, and 
perhaps the foremost in social work 
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Peel’s Irish Policy. When O’Connell, after tedious waiting, 
found the Whigs looked coldly on him he turned again to the 
Irish people, and founded the Repeal Association (1840). Two 
years later some younger men—Gavan Duffy, John Dillon, and 
others—set on foot The Nation newspaper, and then the move¬ 
ment became a popular one. O’Connell’s method was to agitate 
by monster meetings. From the country-side the people would 
pour in, headed by their parish priests, to listen to his violent 
and often baseless rhetoric upon the wrongs of Ireland and the 
cruelty of the * Saxons.’ One thing was certain; Sir Robert 
would never grant repeal. He determined to treat these meet¬ 
ings as incipient rebellion. On the eve of a great meeting at 
Clontarf a proclamation forbade it to assemble; O’Connell 
obeyed the lord lieutenant, and the people obeyed O’Connell. 
A little later the Great Agitator was arrested and tried for 
conspiracy, and convicted by a packed jury. The House of 
Lords—only the five law lords voting—annulled the sentence. 
But with his more eager followers his influence was gone ; they 
meant to do more than talk. How could justice be done to 
Ireland ? Some thought the land was the great grievance, 
others the Established Church, and others believed that railways 
and trade might set Ireland right. Peel himself determined 
to try educational measures. He increased the Government 
grant to the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth, and so 
incurred the anathemas of Exeter Hall. He established three 
Queen’s Colleges — in Cork, in Belfast, in Galway — and 
affiliated them to a new Queen’s University. At these colleges 
the teaching was secular. The foolish nickname of ‘ Godless 
Colleges ’ was thrown at them by the bigots, and it stuck. 

The Irish Famine and the Repeal of th6 Corn Laws. 
In 1845, after a rainy summer, mysterious black specks began 
to show on the leaves of the potato plants; these specks 
spread until the whole crop was black and rotten. No remedy 
availed; and when the potato crop fails in Ireland, the people 
starve. Sir Robert Peel had already been convinced by the 
arguments of the Anti-Corn-Law League; the Irish famine only 
hurried his action. Suspecting Peel’s conversion Lord John 
Russell had already proclaimed his own, when the country was 
startled by the news that Peel had resigned (December 9). He 
had, in fact, failed to carry more than three of his cabinet over 
to his views. Lord Russell tried in vain to form a ministry, 
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so Pool took office again, Mr. Gladstone superseding Stanley as 
Colonial Secretary. On January 27, 1846, in a great speech, 
Peel explained his intention of destroying the last and greatest 
monopoly, the monopoly of corn. Immediately a furious 
protectionist party of landowners and squires, under the leader¬ 
ship of a sporting nobleman, Lord George Bentinck, revolted, 
and his lieutenant, Mr. Disraeli, an ambitious young Jew, 
by the venom and wit of his attacks on the great minister 
almost won their confidence. Not until May, 1846, was the 
battle won. The protectionists now had their revenge. 
They voted in concert with the Whigs, the free traders, 
and the Irish members against an Irish Coercion Bill, and 
by so doing they threw the ministry out (June 29, 1846). Sir 
Robert had nobly won the gratitude of his country, but he had 
lost his party. Until his death in 1850 he occupied—together 
with a few friends, such as Mr. Gladstone and Sir James 
Graham—an independent position in Parliament. 

Young Ireland. English Chartists. The new Whig 
ministry of Lord John Russell found their hardest task in 
Ireland. The blight broke out again in the potato fields; 
famine and fever went hand in hand ; the workhouses were 
full, and the grass by the wayside, the seaweed on the shore, 
were greedily devoured. The Government’s earnest efforts 
at relief were ill judged. And this was the time when many 
of the Irish landlords chose to carry out systematic clearances, 
pulling down the mud hovels, and turning out the wretched 
tenants. Naturally a fierce spirit took hold of Young Ireland 
—the younger men who had discarded O’Connell as a mere 
babbler. Smith O’Brien went to seek help from French revo¬ 
lutionists ; Mitchel, the editor of United Ireland , openly 
preached rebellion. But hunger made the people spiritless. 
When Mitchel was imprisoned Ireland did not rise to rescue 
him. A few shots fired from a cabbage-garden were the 
beginning and end of the rebellion. The leaders were trans- 

S >rted. Only the faintest whiff of revolution reached England. 

n April 10, 1848, London was roused to precaution because 
Feargus O’Connor was rumoured to be leading half a million 
armed Charti§ts from Kennington Common to present a monster 
petition and to sack the City. The duke of Wellington had 
taken measures of defence; 170,000 special constables were 
enrolled. The alarm proved groundless. Some 30,000 roughs 
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had mustered on the common; an interview with the police 
commissioner convinced O’Connor that a procession would be 
inexpedient; the crowd dispersed; the revolution was over. 
The monster petition, presented a few days later, was found to 
be largely composed of sham signatures, was laughed at and 
quietly shelved. 

Palmerston and the European Revolutions. The Conti¬ 
nent remembers ’48 as the year of revolutions. In almost 
every country except Russia the people rose against their 
rulers. In France, Louis Philippe, by a prudent flight, made 
way for a republic; all Italy threatened to unite to expel the 
hated Austrians ; the Hungarians also tore themselves free from 
Austria; and the German Liberals tried to establish a united 
Germany and constitutional government. Most of these risings 
were premature, and followed by a Conservative reaction. Lord 
Palmerston, the Foreign Secretary, represented England to 
foreign nations. He took up an attitude on the whole wise and 
just. While refusing to countenance revolutionists, he took no 
pains to hide the sympathy which he felt—as England’s minister 
—for their aims, and persistently advised foreign courts to 
disarm rebellion by timely concessions. Lord Palmerston felt 
for the Hungarians ; he ardently desired to see a united Italy ; 
he was a firm believer in constitutional government, and was 
ready to mediate between kings and their subjects. His 
interference was resented abroad, and critics at home denounced 
his dispatches as revolutionary, or jceringly asked, 1 What are 
opinions against armies ? ’ ‘ Opinions,’ said Lord Palmerston, 

‘ are stronger than armies ’; and he certainly spoke out boldly 
English opinion. In many points, however, his own colleagues 
justly took umbrage at his independent behaviour, and in 1850 
the queen herself was obliged to admonish him in a memoran¬ 
dum that, as her minister, it was his duty to consult with her, 
to obtain her consent to his proposals, and not to alter them 
afterwards, and to remind him of her 1 constitutional right to 
dismiss a minister ’ who neglected his duty. And yet Lord 
Russell dared not dismiss his popular secretary; but when in 
December, 1851, Palmerston took upon himself to approve 
Louis Napoleon’s treacherous coup d’etat without consulting 
his colleagues, and refused to apologize, Lord Russell had no 
choice but to demand his retirement. Two months after, Lord 
Palmerston revenged himself by carrying a quibbling amendment 
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against the Government (February, 1852). The Russell ministry 
had turned out Lord Palmerston; Lord Palmerston turned out 
the Russell ministry. 

Australia. Unlike continental rulers English statesmen had 
met discontent halfway. It was felt that the machinery of 
colonial government was despotic; that the needs and wishes 
of populations in every corner of the world could hardly be 
understood or interpreted by a single Secretary of State living 
in London ; that the colonial governor—sometimes a very unfit 
person—held a very ambiguous and autocratic power. Com¬ 
plaints from abroad, the work of the Association for Colonial 
Reform at home, forced the question before the ministry. For 
instance, Australia and New Zealand refused to have any more 
English convicts ‘ shovelled 5 into their midst, and so the system 
of transportation came to an end. Lord John Russell's 
Australian Constitution Act was epoch-making in colonial 
history; it showed that the home Government was resolved 
to trust the colonies to govern themselves, and that the lines 
laid down by Lord Durham were to be followed. Refusing to 
entangle himself in any abstract distinctions between colonial 
and imperial questions, he gave to each of the Australian 
colonies a representative legislature, and an executive respon¬ 
sible to it. The spirit of this legislation has been honourably 
interpreted on both sides : although England retains the rights 
of vetoing any measure whatever, each colonial legislature has 
really plenary powers, for it can alter the constitution ; and the 
colonial governor is now rather the symbol of the greater 
Empire^than an independent power. It was in 1851 that the 
discovery of gold nuggets at Bathurst and Ballarat was decisive 
for the miraculous material advance of Australia. 

The Great Exhibition. In 1851 there rose, in obedience to 
the genius of a gardener, Joseph Paxton, a marvellous structure of 
glass and iron at Knightsbridge, and within it were gathered 
together inventions, patterns, works of art from the whole 
civilized world. Opened by the queen, patronized by her 
husband, blessed by the archbishop, and visited by a great 
concourse of foreigners, the Great Exhibition was fondly re- 

E led as an emblem of peace and good will to all nations: 
land had renounced the triumphs of war for those of peace, 
yet within three years England was at war with Russia. 
For France, too, 1851 was a marked year. In 1848 Prince 
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Louis Napoleon had been elected president of the Republic, 
and had consistently professed devotion to the established 
constitution. Although he made the great Napoleon his model, 
good citizens thought him too dull to be dangerous; indeed, 
his nature was only redeemed from insignificance by a talent 
for plots. But his ambition was sleepless, and as the time 
approached when he should lay down his office, under the spur 
of a band of astute and unscrupulous adventurers, he ventured 
on a coup d’etat (December, 1851). No precaution of treachery 
was neglected, and the new Empire was secured by needless 
bloodshed. In England Lord Derby’s Conservative ministry 
only filled a gap (February to December, 1852). Before the 
year was out the Whigs and Peelites had coalesced to form a 
cabinet under Lord Aberdeen. Lord John Russell was Foreign 
Secretary, and, oddly enough, Palmerston took the Home Office. 

The Eastern Question reopened. Once on the throne 
Napoleon III cast about for brilliant adventures to shore up 
his defective title. A panic ran through England, and Parlia¬ 
ment showed its vigilance by a Militia Act. But a breach with 
England could not be to the emperor’s permanent advantage, 
and while he deliberated a cloud arose in the East. The Greek 
and Latin monks of Jerusalem were hotly quarrelling over the 
holy places at Jerusalem and Bethlehem, and, since the Greek 
Christians were zealous pilgrims, the question became a home 
one for the czar. Nicholas hated Napoleon, the usurper, with 
the instincts of a legitimist. He made himself the champion 
of the Greek monks ; Napoleon went out of his way to espouse 
the cause of the Latins. The Porte was in a dilemrpa, and 
tried in vain to conciliate both monarchs. Napoleon’s officious¬ 
ness had in fact brought on another crisis in the Eastern 
question. Nicholas seized the chance of taking up the threads 
of the traditional Russian policy towards Turkey, and believed 
that in England he would find an ally. Some, years before 
(1844), on a visit here, he had done his best to familiarize English 
statesmen with the idea of the dismemberment of Turkey ; 
early in 1853 he openly suggested to the English ambassador 
that on the death of the ‘ Sick Man ’ England should seize 
Egypt and Candia for her share. English ministers were not 
thus to be bribed ; and yet the cruelty with which the Turks had 
crushed a recent rising on the Montenegrin border might have 
shown that a Turkey in Europe was an anachronism. Nicholas 
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steadily pushed his plans. Prince Menschikoff, an unscrupulous, 
overbearing young man, came to Constantinople (February, 1853) 
to demand a Russian protectorate over all Creek Christian sub¬ 
jects of Turkey. As they numbered from ten to fourteen millions 
the Porte could hardly give way unconditionally. At this crisis 
the younger Canning, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the greatest 
and most masterful of modern English ambassadors, returned to 
Constantinople; under his lead the Porte took refuge in a masterly 
inactivity, and forced Russia to assume the odious character of 
an aggressor. Worsted in diplomacy, Menschikoff withdrew, and 
the czar occupied Moldavia and Wallachia with his troops. 

The Crimean War. Nicholas and Napoleon had made war 
inevitable ; Lord Aberdeen, the head of the English cabinet, was 
drifting ignorantly and helplessly into it, and England binding 
herself more closely with Turkey. In the autumn (1853) the 
Turks were confident enough to declare war, and opened a 
successful campaign on the Danube, when the destruction of the 
Turkish fleet off Sinope (November) drew the allied fleets of 
England and France into the Black Sea at the beginning of 
1854. When the English ultimatum was rejected, war with 
Russia was declared (March), and treaties with France and 
Turkey concluded. Since the Turks seemed so well able to 
defend their own frontiers, the allied armies, under Lord Raglan 
and Marshal St. Arnaud, were landed at Eupatoria in the 
Crimea, in the hope that the seizure of the arsenal, dockyards, 
and fortress of Sebastopol might bring Russia to her knees. 
On the heights south of the Alma river, Menschikoff made 
a stand, and the English, with some French help, won 
a battle (September 20). Four days’ march and Sebastopol 
was within their reach. A bold dash might have carried it, 
but St. Arnaud held back, and the allies marched round to 
the south side. For eight days (October 17-24) a tremendous 
bombardment played on the town to no purpose. On Octo¬ 
ber 25 a Russian army advanced towards the little port of Bala - 
dam to the south of Sebastopol, where alone stores could be 
landed. They must have been successful, but for the 4 Heavy 
Brigade’ of 300 Scots Greys and Inniskilling Dragoons, who 
charged and routed ten times their numbers, and brought the 
whole Russian army to a stand. It was later in the day that 
the ‘ Light Brigade ’ so splendidly and uselessly rode to their 
death. A few days after (November 4) Prince Menschikoff, whose 
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forces now outnumbered the allies, made a determined effort to 
break the siege by attacking Mount Inkermann , to the east of 
the town, which was weakly defended. English heroism held the 
ridge till French help arrived, but Menschikoff had not wholly 
failed; the fatal decision was taken to wait till spring before 
assaulting. 

Sufferings of the Soldiers. During that awful winter of frost 
and damp, of bad and scanty food, cholera and scurvy ravaged 
our troops ; by February 13,000 filled the hospitals to overflowing. 
At home wrath at mismanagement vented itself on the Govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Roebuck moved for a committee of inquiry; the 
Aberdeen ministry fell before the storm (February, 1855). 
Lord Paltiierston alone could restore confidence, so he headed 
a new cabinet. The committee, when it sat, would not find 
any one to blame for the disasters; indeed, the real error lay 
in suffering an expedition to lengthen out into a campaign. 
Miss Florence Nightingale and other devoted ladies went out to 
nurse the sick. With the spring the tedious task began again. 
Lord Raglan died soon after the repulse of a great assault, and 
was succeeded by General Simpson. At last, on September 8, 
although the English failed to take the Redan , the French 
planted the tricolour on the Malakoff\ and Sebastopol was won. 
Peace was signed at Paris, March, 185G. The Black Sea waters 
were neutralized, no man-of-war might sail on them ; the in¬ 
tegrity of Turkey was guaranteed by the Great Powers of Europe. 
Other articles dealt with maritime law, England giving up her 
old claims as to the right of search and blockades, and receiving 
in return the promise that privateering should be abolished. 

British India from 1805 to 1857. In India during these 
years a succession of able governors had been doing their 
best with bad machinery. They had waged wars of conquest 
and laboured for internal reforms ; the wars were inevitable, 
the burden of the reforms fell on the shoulders of individuals. 
In 1817 the Pindarees—outlawed hordes of thieving spearsmen 
on wiry ponies, who vanished before the approach of regular 
troops,—were crushed out by civilized skill. Their fall drove the 
Mahratta states in a frenzy of fear to their third and last struggle 
with the British. Their attacks repulsed, they were subdued 
piecemeal, and the addition of the Peishwa’s lands to the Bombay 
presidency was the lasting result of the war, just as the Central 
Provinces date from the destruction of the Pindarees. Two 
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more great annexations were made before 1857. The first was 
that of Sindh and the Punjab in the valley of the Indus. In 1843 
Lord Charles Napier with 3,000 men won the battle of Meeanee 
against the Ameer of Sindh with 20,000, and the absorption of 
Sindh followed. In 1845 intestine quarrels among the Sikhs of 
the Punjab led to English interference and the first Sikh War. 
Four great battles, which Sir Hugh Gough won within eight 
weeks, drove the bravest of Indian peoples to terms. But again 
in 1848 war broke out. In the terrible fight of Chillianwallah 
(January, 1849), Gough did not subdue the Sikhs, but a month 
afterwards at Gujerat he did, and Lord Dalhousie (governor- 
general, 1848-1856) determined to annex the Punjab. The 
brothers Henry and John Lawrence, by their wise, upright, and 
considerate rule, rapidly converted the Sikhs into loyal subjects. 
Six years later (1855) the intolerable misgovernment of the 
Nabob of Oudh drove Dalhousie to incorporate that province too 
with the British dominions. But here the new rulers appeared 
to their new subjects more energetic than conciliatory. 

The Indian Mutiny. Thus Oudh and the Mahratta states 
were seething with discontent, and a crowd of deposed prince¬ 
lings were inciting a slighted nobility to revenge. Indeed, both 
the good and the evil of English rule were fatally unpopular. 
The railway and the telegraph, the land reforms and the school¬ 
master, spared no prejudice ; the people whom the Government 
sought to serve were apathetic and distrustful; the Sepoy 
soldier suspected an attack on his religion, when he was asked 
to cross the ‘ black water,’ or to defile himself by biting a car¬ 
tridge which he believed to be greased with lard. A handful of 
Anglo-Indians ruled an army of natives; and the native army 
ruled India. The army of the Bengal presidency got out of 
hand. Discontented Hindoos and fanatic Mahomedans united 
to plot for a rising and for securing the mutiny of the native 
troops. On May 10, 1857, a successful mutiny at Meerut 
broke the spell of subordination. At the news Oudh and 
the North-West Provinces rose in mass, and again a Mogul 
emperor held his state in Delhi. The glare of blazing bun¬ 
galows ; the massacre of white men, women, and children, 
or the hurried flight to the nearest refuges; the gathering of 
knots of desperate Englishmen in Agra and Allahabad, in Luck¬ 
now and Cawnpore, to fight against fearful odds for wives and 
children—so began the great Mutiny. Happily, the princes 
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Sindia and Holkar to the south-west were loyal, and Henry and 
John Lawrence had taught the Sikhs of the Punjab to love and 
honour English rule. From Calcutta Lord Canning, who had 
succeeded Lord Dalhousie, hurriedly sent all available troops to 
the front under General Havelock; Allahabad was relieved 
by Colonel Neill, but before Cawnpore could be reached 
Nana Sahib, the claimant to the Mahratta Peishwaship, had 
beguiled Sir H. Wheeler into a capitulation, had shot down 
th$ garrison, and, beaten by Havelock’s advancing force at 
Futtehpore, had finished his bloody work by butchering the 
captive women and children. 

The Relief of Lucknow. Havelock retook Cawnpore and 
slowly fought his way to Lucknow. There Sir Henry Lawrence 
had been killed by the bursting of a shell, but his spirit still 
inspired the defenders. On September 25 Havelock’s little 
force pierced through the town to their countrymen, but it was 
not till November 17 that Sir Colin Campbell was able to bring 
off the garrison—the exploit cost the life of Havelock—nor till 
the next spring was Lucknow , the capital of Oudh, finally 
recaptured. Meanwhile the protracted siege of Delhi had been 
ended by a successful storm (September 21), and before 1858 
the real crisis was over. Still there was hard work to be 
done before Central India was quiet; isolated outbreaks were 
promptly repressed. In 1859 the betrayal and death of Tantia 
Topi quenched the last embers of revolt. In India there had 
been some severe retribution ; in England a popular cry for 
vengeance went up, but fortunately the people do not manage 
their own affairs. 4 Clemency ’ Canning held to his course of 
mercy in spite of vulgar clamour; and a name of Teproach has 
become a title of honour. 

India from 1858. When twenty years after the Mutiny, on 
New Year’s Day, 1877, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress 
of India in Delhi, the capital of the Moguls, a courtly fiction clothed 
a great fact. Indeed, no sooner was the Mutiny over than the 
dual government went to its grave, the obsolete and discredited 
East India Company passed away, and India became virtually 
a crown colony (1858). The change was a vital one. Although 
the Company had allowed a marvellously workmanlike civil 
service to be established, and backed such governors as Lord 
Bentinck in putting down crying abominations, such as the religious 
organizations for assassination (Thuggee), and the custom of 
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widow-burning (Suttee), and female infanticide, although it had 
even done something to develop the natural resources of the 
country, it suffered from the timidity and inertness of all such 
bodies—it disliked making experiments. Under the bolder policy 
inaugurated in 1858, the advance of India has been marvellous. 
The land is now united by more than 13,000 miles of railway, and 
watered by 27,000 miles of canals, while commercial prosperity 
has been further aided by wise taxation and internal freedom 
of trade. Law has been made more just by being simplified 
and adapted to native customs; education has been pushed 
with much energy, if sometimes with little tact. India is no 
longer cramped by the cautious and pre-eminently financial 
policy of a trading company. In governing India, England is 
doing a noble work for civilization; by the union of righteous¬ 
ness and peace and the use of modern knowledge she is trying 
to transform a geographical expression into a mighty and united 
nation. 

Mr. Gladstone as a Financier. For ten years (1855- 
1865) Lord Palmerston was prime minister, with only one short 
interlude of Conservative government (February, 1858, to June, 
1859), until his death. From about the date of the Crimean 
War the fashion of large armaments begun by Prussia set in 
throughout Europe. England could not let the example go un¬ 
heeded, with such a capricious potentate beyond the Channel, 
and the volunteer force, once set on foot (1859), rapidly grew. It 
was hoped that it might some day take the place of the conscript 
citizen armies of the Continent. Steam navigation made the 
old ships of the line useless, so a new steam-fleet had to be built 
to protect English commerce. Fortunately in Mr. Gladstone 
was found a Chancellor of the Exchequer who could direct the 
country’s resources to meet the strain. Both in the Aber¬ 
deen cabinet, and now in Palmerston’s, he carried out Peel’s 
views thoroughly, and left others little to do but to copy. That 
taxation to be just should leave every one taxed just as rich, 
compared with his neighbour, as it found him, that it should 
bear no more hardly on poor than on rich, was his cardinal 
principle. And so it was his object to remove all hindrances to 
making money, but to tax it when made, and this he effected by 
continuing, and, in time of need, raising Peel’s income tax, 
while he removed or lessened duties on the necessaries of life, 
whether physical or intellectual. In 1845 customs duties had 
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been paid on 1,200 articles; in 1860 only 48 were left on 
the tariff. Much, too, was saved by simplifying existing taxes. 
Again, Mr. Gladstone held that nations, like individuals, should 
pay their way by observing honesty and economy ; he protested 
against the fettering posterity by recklessly increasing the 
National Debt—even in times of war. Once more, by allowing 
Mr. Cobden to reason Napoleon III into the advantages of 
a commercial treaty, he taught the world the benefits of free 
trade. While France agreed to lower all duties on English 
goods, England undertook to abolish all duties on almost all 
manufactured goods, and this not only for France, but for the 
whole world (1860), In less than a year the value of British 
exports to France had increased by one half. 

Non-intervention. As long as Lord Palmerston lived it was 
understood that great domestic reforms would be shelved. But 
abroad the voice of England was no longer held in much awe. 
It was believed that she would not fight to back her remon¬ 
strances. In spite of Lord Russell’s interference, therefore, 
Russia refused to stay her hand from the merciless suppression 
of a Polish insurrection (1863); and Prussia and Austria calmly 
and unjustly dismembered Denmark (1864). All through the 
war over slavery and state rights between the Northern and 
Southern States of North America the Government remained 
firmly neutral, and that in spite of a wide sympathy among the 
English upper classes with the cause of the Southerners, who 
claimed the right to secede from the Union, and to keep up 
slavery. It was from the Southern States of North America 
that the English cotton-spinners drew most of their raw 
material, and to them the sudden stoppage of supplies meant 
ruin, to their operatives starvation. Before the end of 1862 
the Lancashire cotton famine was at its height; 500,000 of 
the workmen and their families were driven to the parish for 
their bread. The Government had done all in its power to 
anticipate the shock by opening new markets in India, in 
Egypt, in other parts of Africa ; they had passed measures to 
ensure relief. Private charity poured in money; even the 
colonies and the countries of Europe sent subscriptions. The 
workmen themselves bore their suffering nobly and soberly, while 
for many of them the State found temporary employment in 
public works. It was evident that a warmer and more intelligent 
sympathy was knitting together all classes in the country. 
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Co-operation. A change was in fact passing over the work¬ 
ing classes. Not by Acts of Parliament and not by violence 
would they secure ‘ a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work’. 
The shrewdest of them saw that their quarrel really lay with the 
capitalists, and that before they could bargain with these on 
equal terms they must unite and organize. So they had formed 
Trades Unions; and when the masters refused to listen to 
the demands of the trades union, they would * strike.’ Some of 
these unions tried to wield an odious tyranny. If a workman 
chose to stay outside their body they would ‘ ratten ’ him (steal 
or destroy his tools), or throw vitriol on him, or maim or even 
murder him ; Sheffield and Birmingham were specially notorious 
for these evil deeds. Although many people wanted to put 
down all combinations of working men, Parliament, in 1871, 
passed a very wise Act which put trades unions under the pro¬ 
tection of the law. The next year even the dull and spiritless 
agricultural labourers were widely stirred by Joseph Arch to 
imitate their brethren in the towns, and generally the southern 
and eastern farmers had to give higher wages. There was 
another way by which the poor might help themselves. In 
1844 twenty-eight Rochdale flannel-weavers began to put 
together twopence a week out of their earnings. When their 
capital amounted to £28 they set up a tiny store in Toad Lane 
to supply each other with groceries. In sixteen years the £28 
had doubled and doubled until it was £120,000; they bought 
cotton mills and worked them, they bought land and houses. 
The secret of their success was that they had got rid of the 
capitalist and the middle-man ; the Rochdale Pioneers were the 
model of all later co-operative societies. 

Hew Reform Bill of 1888. When Lord Palmerston was 
gone, Lord John Russell and Mr. Gladstone reopened the reform 
question. The bill they introduced in substance only proposed 
to lower the borough franchise from £10 to £7, and the county 
franchise from £50 to £14. It embodied no principle, it could 
only be a halting-point. Nobody was very enthusiastic about 
it; it offended the Conservatives, it did not satisfy the Radicals. 
Mr. Lowe led a band of discontented Liberals—whom Mr. 
Bright dubbed Adullamites—to revolt, and became a nine days’ 
wonder by his slashing attacks on the bill. Only five votes 
Carried the second reading; a few days later the Russell ministry 
resigned. The queen sent for Lord Derby; but from the first 
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Mr. Disraeli, his Chancellor of the Exchequer, was the leading 
spirit in the Conservative cabinet, and when Lord Derby retired 
through ill-health, Mr. Disraeli took his place. Still reform, 
once mooted, could hardly be shelved. Pressure was increasing 
from without; a monster meetings summoned by the Reform 
League, finding the gates of Hyde Park closed against them, 
broke down the railings and marched over the flower beds. 
Mr. Disraeli, who had not quite ‘ educated 9 his party to his own 
views, prepared two bills, a weak one and a stronger ©ne (1867). 
Fearing a split in his cabinet, he tried the weak one on the 
House ; its reception was chilling. He fell back on the stronger 
one, and three members of his cabinet resigned. Yet his intentions 
were really sensible and statesmanlike. Besides the lowering of 
the occupation franchise, votes were to be given for £50 in 
the funds, for £30 in the savings bank, and 20$. paid in direct 
taxes, and for education ; and the same person might vote twice 
over, both as occupier, and under one of the ‘ fancy 9 franchises; 
Mr. Disraeli wished to give to character, thrift, and intellect the 
decisive voice in the nation. But the scheme was too elaborate. 
The fancy franchises were laughed out of the bill, and in the end 
Mr. Disraeli was the unwilling author of a measure which led 
straight to democracy, and which Mr. Gladstone’s Act of 1884 
only completed. In parliamentary boroughs all male ratepayers 
and all lodgers who paid £10 a year got votes; in counties all 
owners of property worth £5 a year, and tenants paying £12. 

The Dominion of Canada. One excellent piece of consti¬ 
tution-making Lord Carnarvon, the Colonial Secretary, was able 
to complete. If we had lost one group of American colonies 
through over-interference, it seemed too likely that we should 
lose the rest through neglect. At last the experience of England 
and the United States went to the construction of the Con¬ 
federated Dominion of Canada. A governor-general sent out 
from England, a senate of seventy nominated by him, and 
a House of Commons elected by all the provinces at the ratio of 
one member for every 17,000 people, constituted the central 
Government. The home Government wisely interfered as little 
as possible; the governor-general rather represents than rules. 
The spheres of the central Government and of the provincial 
legislatures were defined, and provincial Governments were not 
cut down to any single type. It was only a framework, with the 
two Canadas, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick for a nucleus; 
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but the other provinces were invited—not compelled—to enter 
it. One after another they voluntarily came in ; Manitoba in 
1870, Columbia and Vancouver Island in 1871, and Prince 
Edward Island in 1873; now only Newfoundland stands aloof. 
The Dominion of Canada stretches from Atlantic to Pacific. 

Fenianism. Grattan’s warning, ‘ Whatever you trample 
upon in Europe will sting you in America,’ was fulfilled. Ireland 
was undermined by a new secret society and the wires were 
pulled from Union Square, New York. The Fenians, who 
began to scheme as early as 1858, aimed at nothing less than 
the overthrow of English rule by force, and the complete inde¬ 
pendence of Ireland under an Americanized Catholic republic. 
Most of their leaders were ignorant fanatics; they attempted 
a ridiculous invasion of Canada from the United States (1866); 
they laid a plot to seize Chester Castle and raise an Irish 
rebellion (February, 1867); they rescued a prisoner at Man¬ 
chester and killed a policeman in the struggle (September); they 
blew up sixty yards of the wall of Clerkenwell Prison in London, 
in order to get out two prisoners, at the cost of destroying several 
houses and many innocent lives (December). They compelled 
attention by their noisy and perpetual action. 

Mr. Gladstone. From 1868 to 1874 Mr. Gladstone, with 
a powerful majority in the House of Commons, governed the 
country. No English statesman had so long a career, none 
so completely, and so gradually, reshaped his creed. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s political education was life-long. Distinguishing himself 
on his entry into Parliament as ‘the hope of stern and unbend¬ 
ing. Tories,’ he learnt finance from Peel, and belonged to the 
small and eminent band who clung to their leader’s name 
and tenets after his untimely death. His ever-widening sym¬ 
pathies at length brought him into power, the champion of 
social reforms; and he was now the leader of that advanced 
section of the Liberal party who are called Radicals. Scholar, 
orator, and tactician, his deep seriousness, his restless energy, 
his sympathetic appreciation, all fitted him to be a leader 
where politics are no longer a sport but a solemn trust, a 
labour of infinite detail. He rather interpreted ideas than 
originated them ; believing that the people are learning to think 
rightly* he made up his mind to trust them, and to carry out 
their wills. That is why Mr. Gladstone spoke so much. Lord 
Chatham could point to the tapestry on the wall; Burke could 
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fling a dagger before the House of Commons; but Mr. Gladstone 
never forgot that he was sneaking to the nation—and so he 
argued and estimated, explained and apologized to the people 
wo read the newspapers. In this sense Mr. Gladstone was a 
democratic statesman. 

Irish Church and Irish Land. Mr. Gladstone was a sympa¬ 
thetic reformer. He could look at Irish questions with an Irish¬ 
man’s eyes, and thus looking he had seen that the English 
Church in Ireland kept open a chapter of religious feud which 
were better closed. It had not succeeded in converting the Irish 
people to Protestantism; it was not in the least likely to succeed. 
* Cut it down,’ said Mr. Lowe; ‘ why cumbereth it the ground ? ’ 
Mr. Gladstone’s Act of 1869 turned the Establishment into an 
Episcopal Free Church. To this new voluntary association he 
granted some of the old endowments, the bishops, rectors, and 
curates of the old Establishment he handsomely pensioned, and 
the surplus of church wealth he devoted to charitable uses. All 
religions in Ireland were now on an equal footing. 

Irish Land Troubles. Next year (1870) Mr. Gladstone 
legislated upon a more intricate grievance. No system of 
landlords and tenants can work well unless there be some 
common tie between the two classes. But in Ireland as a rule 
the landlords were English and Protestant, the tenants Irish and 
Catholic. Not that the landlords were a tyrannical or cruel 
class; but many of them were absentees, and left middle-men 
to manage their estates, many were unlucky speculators, many 
were poor. The Irish peasant clung blindly to his homestead; to 
stay there he would offer a higher rent than he could always 
pay, and the landlord or his agent would wring what he could 
from him. At any time he could be evicted without compen¬ 
sation for improvements he might have made. But in Ulster 
there was a well-observed custom that no one should be turned 
out so long as he paid his rent, and that, when he left his 
farm, he could get compensation for unexhausted improvements. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Act really aimed at extending this custom, 
under force of law, over the whole of Ireland. 

National Education. For many years Lord John Russell 
and others had pleaded for the education of the people. A 
commission had already partly reorganized the Universities; 
another had taken the great public schools in hand; but little 
had been done for the children of the poor. Germans and 
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fihviss, Swedes, Dutch, and Americans were far ahead in this 
rissoect; Scotland had been lettered for centuries; hot England 
had still no national system of elementary education* The Non¬ 
conformists were jealous lest the State Church should gain a 
monopoly of teaching; the State Church blocked every scheme 
that should not pay for its particular creed being taught; besides, 
there was an idiotic but too general feeling that every Eng¬ 
lishman had a right to do what he liked—even to keep his 
children ignorant. So it happened that more than two-thirds 
of the children got no education at all. Mr. Forster’s great 
measure for England and Wales (1870) grappled with all these 
obstacles. The power of compelling all children between the 
ages of five and twelve to go to school was vested in a School 
Board, to be chosen in each district. All existing voluntary 
schools—Church of England, Roman Catholic, or Noncon¬ 
formist—if they chose to submit to Government inspection and 
examiners, and to. accept a conscience clause binding them 
Hot to teach any religious doctrines to the children of those who 
might object, could claim Government aid. Where further 
accommodation was necessary new schools were to be built and 
paid for by the ratepayers, and teachers in them might read 
and explain the Bible with the consent of the district School 
Boards. The fees were low, but all who could afford it were 
to pay them. It was a working compromise between the old 
sectarian methods and the 4 Birmingham programme ’ of free , 
compulsory, and secular education. It was essential, if England 
was to become a democracy, that the sovereign people should 
be educated. 

Mr. Gladstone's Foreign Policy. When the Germans 
beat Napoleon III and took two French provinces (1870-1871), 
Lord Granville, Mr. Gladstone’s foreign minister,. steadily 
refusing to be entangled in the quarrel, maintained a friendly 
neutrality with both belligerents, and disinterestedly laboured 
to procure a wholesome peace. When Russia, seizing the 
opportunity, bluntly discarded the terms of the Peace of 
mm (1856), and insisted that her fleets should ride on the 
Black Sea, so as to make it virtually a Russian lake, Lord 
Granville protested, and gave way. When the United States, 
at a conference at Washington, pressed their pecuniary claims 
against the English for the damage done by the Alabama 
rsroset, built by Laird in an English dockyard for the Southern 
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States during the American Civil War, Mr* Gladstone proposed 
,to refer the decision to an international court of arbitration* It 
met at Geneva* The Americans, in a petty and greedy spirit, 
irritated the English by exorbitant claims for indirect damages, 
and though the court rejected these it awarded to the United 
States about £3,250,000 in compensation. Another statesman 
might haye blustered or gone to war; Mr. Gladstone paid the 
money, though he had heavy claims pending against the United 
States, but for the time his foreign policy was very unpopular. 

Mr. Disraeli’s Ministry (1874-1880). One day in 1837, 
a strikingly clothed young man, whose long black ringlets 
drooped over sallow Jewish features, had tried amid the laughter 
of the House of Commons to make an eccentric maiden speech; 
* The day will come when you shall hear me! * said he, as he 
sat down. The man who began his career with a revolutionary 
fervour as a candidate recommended by O’Connell, who be¬ 
came the soul of the Young England movement—a sort of 
romantic Conservatism—who continually opposed and then 
appropriated Liberal measures, at the same time deprecat¬ 
ing organic changes, would badly bear the tests of ordinary 
Conservatism. But Mr. Disraeli was no ordinary Conserva¬ 
tive ; he himself confessed his hardest task was the education 
of his party. At times he mystified them or bullied them; 
very slowly he won their confidence—perhaps he never quite 
succeeded. For his Toryism was in fact Tory Democracy . 
Far from fearing the power of the people, he courted it; from 
his favourite historical studies of the seventeenth century, he 
drew his ideals of the English Constitution—a triple harmony 
of crown, Church, and people. It is a mistake to represent his 
policy as a selfish class-policy. If his championship of the 
agricultural interest was an error, he believed that prosperous 
landlords, farmers, and peasantry were indispensable to England’s 
welfare. None the less he consulted the good of the artisans; 
‘the rights of labour are as sacred as those of property,’ was 
an early publio utterance which his measures bore out. He 
denounced sweeping constitutional changes because they under¬ 
mined the constitutional spirit, and over-legislation because it 
hampered the spontaneous forces of society; domestic legislation 
should be practical and unobtrusive. But if he justly accused 
Mr, Gladstone of loving sensational legislation, his own weak¬ 
ness was for sensational administration. His foreign policy was 

M 2 
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decisive and ostentatious. To restore English ascendency, to 
promote imperial interests, and to rekindle an almost extinct 
sort of patriotism among statesmen as well as in the county— 
such aims as these fascinated his somewhat Oriental imagina¬ 
tion. Mr* Disraeli copied the elder Pitt; nor had he studied 
Burke for nothing. 

The Eastern Question again. In 1876 the Eastern 

S tion reached another acute phase. The Turks governed 
Christian provinces—Servia, Bulgaria, Bosnia, Monte¬ 
negro, and Herzegovina—shamefully* Times enough they had 
promised reforms, but they never carried them out. Now an 
insurrection broke out in Herzegovina and Bosnia, to be 
followed by a Bulgarian revolt, and presently the Servians and 
Montenegrins flung themselves on the Turks. It was obviously 
Russia’s policy, if not her duty, to encourage these struggling 
provinces; it was equally obvious, thought Mr. Disraeli, that 
the maintenance of Turkey in Europe was vital to our ‘ Empire 
in the East.’ So when the Daily News published an account 
of certain fearful 4 atrocities ’ committed by the savage Rashi- 
B&zouks [Turkish irregular forces] in Bulgaria, Mr. Disraeli 
callously pooh-poohed the stories, while Mr. Gladstone fiercely 
denounced the Turks at crowded meetings, and would fain 
have had them driven, * bag and baggage,’ out of Christian 
lands. Russia remonstrated; the Porte, relying on England, 
remained placidly obdurate. Russia went to war (1877), and 
though the Turks fought stubbornly and well, long defending 
Plevna, and holding the Shipka Pass in the Balkans, the 
Russians at last threatened Constantinople, and dictated terms 
at San Stefano (January, 1878). Meanwhile, Mr, Disraeli 
-—he was now Lord Beaconsfield—had roused a somewhat noisy 
but none the less sincere patriotism in England, to which a 
music-hall ditty supplied a name— 4 jingoism.’ He had per¬ 
suaded Parliament to place £6,000,000 at his disposal; had 
sent the British fleet, without consulting other powers, into 
the Sea of Marmora; had sent for 7,000 Indian troops without 
consulting the English Parliament; and had seriously thought 
of seizing a port in Asia Minor. Two prudent peers, Carnarvon 
and Derby, disliking this ‘policy of threats and surprises,’ 
resigned; Lord Salisbury took the Foreign Office. A congress 
at Berlin ought to have furnished a dramatic spectacle, but it 
leaked out that separate treaties with Russia had already been 
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secretly concluded. The great Bulgaria which had been 
created at San Stefano was split into Bulgaria and East Rou- 
melia ; Servia and Montenegro were acknowledged independent; 
Austria was allowed to keep order in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
England guaranteed for ever the Sultan’s Asiatic lands, and 
received, by way of payment, Cyprus. Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Salisbury had gone to Berlin only to bring back a phrase, 
* peace with honour ’! 

Imperialism in Asia and Africa. Russia, baffled in Europe, 
could still sting in Central Asia. Lord Lytton was chosen by 
Lord Beaconsfield to secure imperial interests in India. These 
demanded a 4 scientific frontier,’ i. e. the possession of both ends 
of the western passes, and beyond them the ascendency of 
England in Afghanistan, which would thus be a buffer state. 
Afghanistan was invaded ; one Ameer, Shir Ali, expelled, another, 
Yaktfb Khan, set up, and an English resident quartered in 
Cabul. The Afghans resented interference; they murdered 
Sir Louis Cavagnari and his suite (1878). General Roberts with 
an army punished them, and restored English prestige, and 
England would gladly have washed her hands of the Afghans. 
Before that could be, another disaster happened. General 
Burrows, with 2,500 men, was defeated at Maiwand (July, 
1880), but General Roberts, by a second brilliant march, 
drove of! the enemy and relieved a British garrison which was 
besieged in Candahar. In 1881, Afghanistan was evacuated. 
Lord Carnarvon had wished to organize a great confederation 
of the South African states, after the model of the Canadian 
federation. As the ignorant and quarrelsome Dutch Boers, 
settled in the Transvaal on the north-east frontier, refused 
their assent to this scheme, Sir T. Shepstone annexed them 
and their land. It was a bold step. First it led to a war 
with the savage Zulus, in which Lord Chelmsford, through the 
neglect of simple precautions, was defeated at Isandhlana. 
And soon after Zululand had been settled, the Boers of the 
Transvaal, disgusted with Mr. Gladstone for adhering to the 
Conservative act of annexation, declared a republic, and shame¬ 
fully beat a British force at Majuba Hill Mr. Gladstone, in his 
zeal for peace and reckless neglect of consequences, gave up the 
Transvaal (1881). 

For the last thirty years a bare and brief record of some of 
the most striking events must suffice. The events themselves are 
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too recent, and their causes and consequences too imperfectly 
understood, to warrant an historian in passing judgement on the 
men who are making history, 

Second Gladstone Ministry, 1880-1885, When Lord 
Beaconsfield dissolved Parliament on March 24, 1880, he hardly 
looked for the overwhelming catastrophe which overtook his 
party* The great Conservative majority was transferred to the 
"Liberals. As neither Lord H&rtington nor Lord Granville would 
undertake the responsibility of forming a ministry, Mr. Gladstone 
became First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer. Sir William Hareourt was Home Secretary, and Mr. W, E, 
Forster Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, The 
Radicals —men of advanced political opinions—were strongly re¬ 
presented by Mr. Bright, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
and Sir Charles Dilke. The new Government began vigorously. 
The Burials Bill allowed Nonconformists to be buried in church¬ 
yards ; the Employers' Liability Act aimed at protecting work¬ 
men against their masters’ negligence or carelessness; and the 
Ground Game Act saved the farmer from the ravages of hares and 
rabbits. But Ireland soon absorbed the whole attention of the 
cabinet. The Land League had been started by Mr. Stewart 
Parnell and Mr. Davitt in 1879 to bring about the reduction of 
rack-rents and to obtain the ownership of the soil for the occupier. 
In 1881 Mr. Gladstone secured the passing of a second Irish Land 
Act, which established a land-court to fix a ‘ judicial rent,’ which 
was to be revised every fifteen years. So the principle that in 
Ireland landlords and tenants should be left to settle their rents 
by bargaining was given up. Still the Irish were not satisfied, 
and the English Government, after giving the vigorous enforce¬ 
ment of order a short trial, and imprisoning Mr. Parnell and forty 
other leaders of the agitation, let them out again. Mr* W. E. 
Forster and his chief. Lord Cowper, left the ministry rather than 
support this leniency. On May 6, 1882, two days after his ap¬ 
pointment, the new secretary, Lord Frederick Cavendish, and 
the under-secretary, Mr. Burke, were stabbed to death by a gang 
of conspirators in rhoenix Park, Dublin. Once more the Govern¬ 
ment was driven to severity, and the Irish members became in 
consequence bitterly hostile to it. At the end of 1884 the Third 
Bmliumerdary Reform Bill became law. The same household 
fmmhise was adopted in the county as already existed in the 
borough. Many Of the smaller boroughs were disfranchised, and 
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the country was lor the most part divided into single member 
districts of about 80,000 inhabitants, although Ireland and Wales 
kept their former number of representatives—a number higher 
than their population strictly entitled them to. By thus adopting 
the principles of universal household suffrage and nearly equal 
electoral divisions, England made a great step forward in the path 
of democracy. 

The Interval of Short Ministries, June, 1885-August, 
1886. In June, 1885, the Irish Nationalists helped the Con¬ 
servatives to'defeat the Government. Lord Salisbury formed 
a Conservative ministry, with Sir Michael Hicks Beach as his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In the general election held in 
November the Irish voted for the Conservatives, and in con¬ 
sequence held the balance between the two great parties. Such 
a situation could not be lasting. When the Government deter¬ 
mined to put down the National League , the Irish voted in a body 
with the Liberals, and turned Lord Salisbury out. So in February, 
1886, Mr. Gladstone was again in power, but this time without 
the support of Lord Harrington ana Mr. Goschen in his cabinet. 
Six weeks later Mr. Chamberlain resigned office. For Mr. Glad¬ 
stone had made up his mind that nothing but a drastic measure 
of Home Buie could heal the bitterness of the Irish and relieve 
the intolerable balance of parties in England. The bill he intro¬ 
duced would have given Ireland a Parliament and an executive 
of its own, while no Irish member would for the future have sat 
in the Parliament at Westminster. The Irish landlords were to 
be bought out at a great cost. But ninety-three Liberals broke 
away, and voting with the Conservatives defeated the second 
reading of the bill by thirty votes. These ninety-three were to 
be known for the future as Liberal Unionists . Mr. Gladstone 
appealed to the country (August, 1886), but in vain. The electors 
returned a body of Conservatives and Liberal Unionists, which 
outnumbered by a large majority Gladstonians and Irish Home 
Rulers together. So Mr. Gladstone resigned and Lord Salisbury 
came back. 

Lord Salisbury's Ministry, 1886-1892. Lord Randolph 
Churchill, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, led the party in the 
House of Commons. In six months he had quarrelled with his 
colleagues and resigned. Mr, Goschen, who succeeded him at the 
Exchequer, was a Liberal Unionist, while Mr. W. H. Smith 
undertook to manage the Lower House, Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
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Lord Salisbury’s nephew, became Irish Secretary* At first no 
Liberal Unionist had taken office, though Lord Salisbury was 
assured of their general support. Ireland was still heaving with 
discontent. The Plan of Campaign was devised to resist the 
moment of rents held by the tenants to be exorbitant. Another 
Crimes AH was pushed through Parliament in the teeth of Irish 
opposition and obstruction in 1887. Landlords evicted tenants, 
riots broke out. Gradually, however, the country became quieter. 
Then the Times newspaper fell upon Mr. Parnell in a series of 
articles entitled ‘ Parnellism and Crime.’ So serious were the 
charges brought that the ministry appointed by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment a commission of three judges to inquire into them. For 
more than a year, 1888-1889, the Parnell Commission sat. Al¬ 
though the charge of expressed sympathy with the Phoenix 
Park murders, based on a clever forgery which had hoaxed 
the Times , broke down, the commission severely censured 
Mr. Parnell and his colleagues for persisting in a system of intimi¬ 
dation, knowing well that it led to crime and outrage. Not many 
months after Mr. Parnell had passed through this ordeal his 
private character fell under a cloud. Mr. Gladstone refused to 
hold any further connexion with him; most of his followers 
repudiated him; and the Catholic priesthood threw their great 
weight into the scale against him. Mr- Justin M‘Carthy was 
elected his successor; still a small section of the Irish members 
remained loyal to their old leader, and helped him to fight to the 
end. It soon came. In October, 1891, he died, worn out; but 
the split he had caused lived after him, and not till 1899 was even 
a formal peace patched up. Meanwhile the more active Liberal 
Unionist element in the House had been pushing the Conservative 
ministry to cany out some important legislative reforms. In 
1888 an Act established elective county councils , and handed over 
to them the local government of the shires, which had formerly 
been in the hands of the magistrates on Quarter Sessions. In 
the same year Mr. Goschen piloted through a successful financial 
measure, known as the Conversion of the Debt . He offered the 
holders of consols# i.e. stock in the National Debt, the choice 
between repayment of their capital at par, or a reduction of 
interest from 3 per cent, to 2| per cent., and then from 1903 
onwards to 2| per cent. Thus the country saves more than 
a million a year; and after 1903 this saving will be doubled. 

The Last Gladstone Ministry, 1892-1895. The general 
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©lection of 1892 showed that the late ministry had worn out its 
welcome. The Giadstonian Liberals came in with a small majority, 
which would be rendered still smaller if the nine remaining Par- 
nellites should vote against them. Sir William Harcourt was 
Mr. Gladstone’s Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the 
Lower House, Mr. John Morley Irish Secretary, and Lord Rosebery 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. In 1893 Mr. Gladstone, undaunted, 
brought in a Second Home Rule Bill , very different from that of 
1886. Ireland was to have a Parliament of her own, but this 
time consisting of two chambers. More than this, she was to 
send eighty representatives to Westminster as welly who would 
vote on all Imperial questions, but not on those which concerned 
British interests alone. It took more than six months of hard 
debating to get the bill through the Commons; the Lords at 
once threw it out by the remarkable majority of 418 to 41. 
Mr. Gladstone did not venture to dissolve Parliament on the 
issue, and so appeal to the people against the obstruction of the 
House of Lords. Early in 1894 he resigned office, to live in retire¬ 
ment four years longer. Lord Rosebery succeeded him. Being 
a peer, he was unable to sit in the Lower House, the leadership 
of which was left to Sir William Harcourt. Many lame schemes 
of reform were introduced ; none were passed. But Sir William 
Harcourt took an important step in raising the death duties and 
extending very much further the principle of differential taxation, 
i.e. the adjustment of the burden of taxation in proportion to 
the ability of the taxpayer to pay. In June, 1895, a vote on 
a trifling matter left the Government in a minority, and Lord 
Rosebery seized the opportunity of resignation. 

Lord Salisbury’s Ministry, 1895-1900. A general election 
resulted in a Unionist majority of more than 150. Lord Salisbury 
himself took the burden of the Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. Balfour as First Lord of the Treasury led the House of 
Commons. Sir Michael Hicks Beach was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Mr. Chamberlain Secretary for the Colonies, 
while Mr. Goschen went to the Admiralty. During this ministry 
the excitement and peril of foreign and colonial policy left the 
nation and its governors little breathing space for domestic 
legislation. Hardly were the ministers settled in office when the 
Kurdish massacre of the Armenians, a massacre which Sultan 
Abdul Hamid, if he did not order, at least connived at, roused 
strong indignation in England. We had bound the Sultan by 
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feMty to favour t%e Armenians, yet with other European power® 
—especially Russia—openly supporting the Turk, the Govern* 
meat decided that it would be rash to interfere by force. The 
Cretans tec were in arms, and invited their Greek kinsmen to 
fme them from the Turkish yoke. Impatient of the slow moving 
Great Powers, the Greeks challenged the Turks to war, only to 
prove the incompetency of their armaments by a miserable and 
inglorious defeat (1897). Then at last Europe interposed. Turkey 
Was not suffered to retain Thessaly as the fruits of victoiy. Crete 
was tardily rescued from its hated masters. The Turkish troops 
had to withdraw, and English, Russian, French, and .Italian 
soldiers took their place until the time was ripe for making 
Prince George of Greece governor of the island. In the year 1895 
there was even a passing danger of war between England and the 
United States. The frontier line between British Guiana and the 
republic of Venezuela furnished the occasion of dispute. The 
United States took up the cause of Venezuela, and talked about 
the ‘ Monroe doctrine,’ by which they claimed the guardianship 
of the New World. But when calmer counsels prevailed and the 
matter was referred to arbitration, most of the disputed territory 
fell to England.' It was, however, in Africa, both north and 
south, that the most momentous passages of our history in the 
last years of the century were transacted. 

Egypt and the Sudan. In 1879, in the closing days of 
Beaconsfield’s ministry, England and France, being both in¬ 
terested in the financial stability of Egypt, deposed the reckless 
and spendthrift Ismail Pasha, and set up his son Tewfik as 
Khedive in his stead. By this stroke the administration of the 
country really passed under the Dual Control of England and 
France. It waB not lasting, however. France and England were 
not good yoke-fellows: in Lower Egypt, Arabi Pasha raised 
a national party which resented foreign domination; and far up 
the Nile there arose a prophet, the Mahdi , who, heading a fanatical 
revolt, threatened to wrest the Sudan Irom Egyptian control. 
Am Skmee would give no help, England was left single-handed. 
After bombarding Alexandria, Sir Garnet Wolseley crushed Arabi 
at Tel-ddSebir (September, 1882). The Khedive was restored 
by our Latins, and Egypt has from that time been practically 
governed by England.. The danger from the Sudan was really 
g)E0aps|fl Hicks Pasha, an English officer, who led the Egyptian 
Utterly defeated and slain. Only a few Egyptian 
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gamsohs held out, A man of heroic mould, General Gordon* 
was sent in January, 1884, to secure their safe withdrawal. 
When he reached Khartum he saw that strong and prompt 
measures alone could save the Sudan. But the English cabinet 
was deaf. At last, when Gordon’s position was known to be 
hopeless, the Government, powerless against popular indigna¬ 
tion, sent Wolseley (now a peer) with an expedition up the Nile 
to relieve him and his garrison. Help came just too late. On 
January 26,1885, Khartum was betrayed and Gordon slaughtered. 
For a time it seemed as if Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet would have 
been stung into action, but it was ultimately decided to let the 
Sudan go, and to be content with defending Suakim (a Red Sea 
port) and the Egyptian frontier. Ten years later Lord Salisbury’s 
Government understood that to make Egypt safe, we must re¬ 
conquer the Sudan. The Mahdi was dead, but his mantle had 
fallen upon the Khalifa , who perpetually threatened to over¬ 
whelm Egypt with his ferocious dervishes. By this time Lord 
Cromer’s rule, law, order, and economy had given Egypt pros¬ 
perity, and the patient efforts of Sir Herbert Kitchener, the 
Sirdar, had built up a native army which could inspire confidence. 
The advance up the Nile, which began in 1896, was slow but 
sure. On September 1, 1898, at (hndurman, opposite the ruins 
of Khartum, the Khalifa staked his fate on a decisive battle. 
His army was utterly crushed, and he himself hunted down and 
slain a year later. While Kitchener had been engaging the 
Khalifa, a French officer, Major Marehand, made his way with 
a tiny force across Africa to Fashoda , much higher up the stream 
than Khartum. A French occupation of the Upper Nile, con¬ 
trary to treaty, was not to be tolerated, and so France gave way, 
and in 1899 formally admitted that the whole valley of the Nile 
was to be under British rule. 

South Africa. In 1884 President Kruger visited London, 
and persuaded the ministry to revise the Convention of 1881. 
By this latter London Convention the title of South African 
Republic was restored, and the mention of suzerainty omitted 
though the power was retained. When the enormous wealth of 
the Rand was discovered the rush to the gold-fields began. 
Johannesburg became the capital of a mining community of 
Outlanders and throve until its population exceeded 100,000. 
The natural antipathy between a race of squatters and a host 
of financiers, traders, and miners was not long in showing itself. 
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Hie Boers, under the leadership of their president, Kruger, 
determined that, if the foreigners came at all, they should pay 
heavily for their footing, and that measures should be taken to 

E vent their ultimate political domination. So they altered the 
ichise law, with the aim of making it practically impossible 
for them to become citizens of the South African Republic. In 
1888 Mr. Cecil Rhodes had set on foot a British South African 
Company, which received by royal charter sovereign rights over 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland (the whole region now generally 
known as Rhodesia ), to which a southward stretching strip of 
land conterminous with the western frontier of the South African 
Republic was subsequently added. So now British territory was 
continuous from the Cape to beyond the Zambesi river, and the 
South African Republic, limited by the Orange Free State to 
the south, and cut off from the sea on the east, saw its expansion 
northwards and westwards precluded. In the last days of 1895 
an untoward event occurred. The leaders of the Outlanders at 
Johannesburg, being denied all redress of their grievances, plotted 
against the Boer Government. Dr. Jameson, Mr. Rhodes’ lieu¬ 
tenant, made a dash from the Bechuanaland border with a few 
hundred of the Company’s mounted police, to seize Johannesburg. 
But the Boers, who knew of the design, were ready; the Out- 
landers hung back when it came to fighting, while Dr. Jameson’s 
force was easily outmanoeuvred and surrendered. A rather in¬ 
conclusive inquiry held in England did nothing to abate the 
suspicions of the Boera. Race bitterness in the Cape Colony 
between English and Dutch, which had been slowly dying down, 
now flamed up again. In 1897 Sir Alfred Milner was sent out to 
mend or end the situation. At Bloemfontein, the capital of the 
Orange Free State, he entirely failed to reach any agreement with 
President Kruger on the franchise, nor did the further course of 
negotiations ever promise a peaceful issue. Ultimately Great 
Britain and the two republics drifted into a most unhappy war 
(1899), which began by a Boer invasion of Natal and Cape Colony. 
The Boers besieged a British force in Ladysmith, which was 
heroically defended by Sir George White from the beginning of 
November, 1899, until the beginning of March, 1900, when it 
was relieved by Sir Redvers Buffer and the Boers retired from 
Natal. Meanwhile, Lord Roberts had conducted a successful 
campaign in the Orange Free State, the capital of which, Bloem- 
fonte% ha occupied on March 13. On June 5, he occupied 
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Pretoria, the capital of the Transvaal, and the British Government 

S reclaimed on May 28,1900, the annexation of the Orange Free 
tate, and on October 25,1900, that of the South African Republic. 
Tile Australian Commonwealth. During the last fifty years 
the material progress of Australia has been wonderfully rapid. 
In the middle of the century the discovery of rich gold-fields 
attracted a swarm of diggers and settlers from every part of the 
world. In six years the population of Victoria went up from 
80,000 to 400,000. Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide became 
great cities. The obstinate struggle between the old ‘ squatters,’ 
with their huge cattle runs held by long leases from the crown, 
and the small farmers naturally led in the end to the victory of 
the latter; and the power of the majority, once realized, made 
itself felt in a succession of democratic experiments in govern¬ 
ment. In an island continent without strongly marked natural 
frontiers or national types it seemed only fitting that a single 
race should form a single political whole. But to convince the 
Australians themselves of this external pressure was necessary; 
and it was the scare of a possible Russian war and the suspicion 
of French and German designs on New Hebrides and New Guinea 
which really gave the impetus to the movement towards federa¬ 
tion. In 1885 a Federal Council Act recognized for the first time 
the unity of Australia ; but the federal council thus called into 
being had little authority—it only pointed to the future. In 
1891, under the presidency of Sir Henry Parkes, a constituent 
convention met at Sydney to draw up a bill 4 to constitute the 
commonwealth of Australia,’ and ten years later, on New Year’s 
Day, 1901, the birthday of the Commonwealth was celebrated. 
Australia has taken her place among the ‘ sister nations.’ The 
federal constitution is a skilful adjustment of the English and 
American systems. It is English in its adoption of the principle 
of ministerial responsibility, and in the relation of the executive 
to Parliament; it imitates the United States in its careful limita¬ 
tion of the powers of the Federal Parliament by the articles of 
the constitution, and in the equal representation of each of the 
^ six provinces, New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, West 
" Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania—for the future to be called 
states —in the senate or Upper House. 

Ghina. In i842, after our first war with China, the island of 
Hong-kong was ceded to England. With an area of only twenty- 
nine square miles it was at first decried as an utterly worthless 
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acquisition. But the critics were out, and now, with a popula¬ 
tion of a quarter of a million, Hong-kong is England’s greatest 
commercial outpost in the Far East. The wealth of English 
trade that poured through Hong-kong and Shanghai aroused the 
cupidity of other European nations, while Russia, needing as she 
did an ice-free port on the Pacific, was a dangerous neighbour to 
China along the northern frontier. At last, in 1894-1895, the 
war between China and Japan seemed to betoken the dissolution 
Of China. The European powers began to scheme. Russia, 
France, and Germany were each anxious to secure their own 
4 spheres of influence,’ within which they could monopolize trade. 
English statesmen, foreseeing that the partition of China would 
inevitably follow, and that England would be excluded from the 
districts occupied by other powers, were strongly interested iff 
maintaining 4 the open door ’ to trade, and the integrity of the 
Chinese Empire. But bit by bit Russia enlarged her boundary 
and secured Manchuria in the north, Germany ‘ hired ’ one port, 
Kiaochow, and a slice of territory with it, and England secured 
the lease of a station at Wei-hai-Wei. These repeated acts of 
spoliation intensified to an undiscriminating fury the suspicion 
with which the Chinese have always viewed foreign interference. 
A fanatical sect—the so-called 4 Boxers ’—began to make re¬ 
prisals by the murder and cruel torture of European missionaries 
and native Christians. The Chinese Government first gave 
sympathy, then open support. The outbreak took Europe, and 
even the Europeans in China, by surprise. The British and other 
European ambassadors, with the rest of the small European 
population in Peking, were cut off from the coast and from all 
communication with the outer world. Then for two whole months 
—from mid June to mid August, 1900—silence fell upon their 
fate. Their lives were despaired of; but.when a relief force of 
English, Russian, Japanese, American, and French troops at 
length forced their way into the city, they were in time to rescue 
the greater part of the Europeans, who had been gallantly hold¬ 
ing out in the buildings of the British Legation. The allied troops 
Occupied Peking, and the Chinese court fled to Singan. A peace # 
w m patched up, by which the integrity of the Chinese empire was 
nominally respected, but Russia occupied the whole of Manchuria, 
and so prepared the way for the great Russo-Japanese war of 
which largely increased the prestige of Japan, and put 
a limit to the aggression of Russia in the Far East. 
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CHAPTER V 

EDWARD VII (1901-1910) 

King Edward. On January 22, 1901, Queen Victoria passed 
to her rest, after a reign of over sixty-three years—the longest 
and one of the most glorious in our history. Her eldest son, 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, was proclaimed king by the 
title of Edward VII, and crowned in August of the foliowmg year. 
A postponement of ‘ the great solemnity of the coronation ’ from 
June to August, 1902, was caused by the grave illness of the 
king, which necessitated a serious operation on the eve of the 
day originally fixed for the ceremony. The king’s dangerous ill¬ 
ness roused the sympathy of the country and the empire, and the 
courage he displayed left a lasting impression on his subjects. 
Since the death of her husband, in 1861, Queen Victoria had lived 
in retirement, and the new king made the monarchy a greater 
force in the national life, and his personal popularity in foreign 
countries made it easier for his ministers to arrange some of the 
foreign alliances which were one of the great features of the 
reign. 

Home Politics. After the coronation of King Edward, the 
Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, resigned for reasons of health 
(he died in 1903), and was succeeded by Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
The period of Mr. Balfour’s Government was notable for the 
revival of the question of Free Trade v. Protection , which had 
almost ceased to be discussed in England. Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain proposed in 1903 a change in the fiscal policy of the country, 
and advocated small duties on foreign corn, meat, dairy produce, 
and manufactured goods imported into England, imports from 
British colonies being taxed less heavily than foreign imports. 
The question was before the country at the general election of 
January, 1906, which resulted in the return of a large Liberal 
and Free Trade majority to the House of Commons. Mr. Balfour 
resigned just before the general election, and was succeeded by 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the leader of the Liberal party. 
The home policy of his Government was remarkable for the 
abolition of the old militia and volunteers and the re-organization 
of the auxiliary forces under the title of the Terri tonal Army. 
On his resignation, in 1908, Mr. Asquith became Prime Minister, 
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South Africa. When King Edward succeeded to the throne, 
war was still being waged in South Africa, Soon after the cap¬ 
ture of Pretoria, Lord Roberts had returned to England, leaving 
the conclusion of his task to Lord Kitchener of Khartoum. The 
Boers continued the struggle until May, 1902, when a confer¬ 
ence was held at Vereeniging, as a result of which peace was 

K d at Pretoria on the 31st of May. By this treaty, the Boers 
e Orange Free State and the Transvaal became subjects of 
the British Crown, and in 1904 they were given a constitution 
and Crown Colony government was established. When Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman became Prime Minister, he announced 
his intention of removing the restrictions which apply to a 
Crown Colony, and in 1907 Parliament granted self-government 
to the Transvaal and Orange River colonies, A movement was 
immediately initiated for a union of Cape Colony, Natal, the 
Transvaal, and the Orange River Colony into a great South African 
Commonwealth, like the Commonwealth of Australia. The attempt 
was successful; the union of South Africa took place in 1909, 
and the king promised that his son, the Prince of Wales, should 
open the first parliament of United South Africa. The prince’s 
accession to the throne as King George V in May, 1910, prevented 
the fulfilment of this intention, but King Edward’s brother, the 
Duke of Connaught, performed the ceremony in November 1910. 

Alliances. In 1902, an alliance was concluded between Great 
Britain and Japan, for the protection of the interests of both 
countries in the Far East. Fortunately, this alliance did not 
involve us in the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5. In 1903, an 
agreement was made between Great Britain and France, known 
as the ‘ Entente Cordiale.’ Various differences between France 
and England (notably with regard to Egypt) were settled, and 
a much more friendly feeling grew up between the two countries. 
An understanding with Russia was brought about in 1907, and 
King Edward, by his personal influence, did much to create 
a more friendly feeling with Germany. His efforts in the cause 
of peace gained for him the popular title of ‘ Edward the Peace¬ 
maker/ 

End of the Reign. A general election was brought about in 
January, 1910, by the action of the House of Lords in referring 
to the decision of the country the Budget which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. David Lloyd George, had carried through the 
Bouse of Commons. The number of Liberal members was greatly 
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reduced, but Mr. Asquith still commanded a majority in the 
Commons, and he announced his intention of bringing in a bill 
to remove or limit the powers of the House of Lords. The atten¬ 
tion of the country was diverted from political controversy by 
the sudden death of the king, who passed away at Buckingham 
Palace, on May 6, 1910. His death was deeply mourned, and it 
had a calming effect upon political strife. A conference of four 
Liberal and four Conservative leaders was called to consider the 
constitutional questions upon which the two parties differed, 
and though its immediate object was not fulfilled its meeting 
forms an important precedent which, if it is followed in time 
to come, may prevent much bitter controversy on subjects on 
which opinion is divided. 
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